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NEW  TORBL. 

SOHRRMBBH»RN’8  TEACHERS*  AGBMOk 
Oldwt  and  beet  known  in  U.  8. 

EaUbUahed  1866. 

8  East  ttm  Strut,  Nrw  York. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

This  Oldest  of  all  the  Higher  OoUeRes  for  Women, 
will  open  its  Forty-second  year  on  Wednesday, 
September  16th. 

Entrance  examinations  and  presentation  of  certificates  will 
be  on  Tne.'day  the  ISth.  The  scnednle  of  classes  will  be  ready 
on  the  foUowInR  Thursday. 

All  music  students  and  specials  are  requested  to  report  them- 
selres  on  or  before  Wedne^ay. 

Tne  entire  faculty,  except  one  of  the  younger  teachers  will 
return  and  take  up  their  accustomed  work.  Nothing  will  be 
lacklnir  to  render  the  coming  year  fully  equal  in  all  respects 
to  any  of  the  years  of  th*  past — and  the  bright  prospects  of  a 
large  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the  College  through  the 
remart  ahle  success  of  Dr.  HacKenzie,  will  begin  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  College  and  a  new  guarantee  of  its  per¬ 
petuity  and  prosperity. 

Key.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  President. 

UNIVERSITY 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Sixty-second  year  begins  Oct*  1.  1896.  Confers  LL.B.,  also 
(for  CTadnate  courses)  l.L.  M . 

Tnltion  t'OU.  No  incidental  fee.  Address  for  catalogne, 
RBOINTRAR,  UnlTersity,  Washington  Square  East,  or 
Prosesmr  I.  F,  RUSSRLIi,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

781  Madison  Are.  (64th  St ).  New  York. 

77tb  year  opens  Sept.  23d.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Gymnasium. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph  D.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Sing-Slng-on-tbe-Hndson. 

Ossining  Schooi  for  Ciris.  Cone'S 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Boss  Parses,  Musical  Director.  One 
hour  from  New  York.  29th  year  begins  Sept.  23d. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fcllhl.  Principal. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL, 

Apply  to 


MANLIUS,  N.  Y. 

WM.  VERBECK. 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  Schooi  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  Colle^Preparatory.  Special  adyantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  ac  mlts  to  Vassar  and  W  .Uesley, 
One  and  a  half  hoars  from  New  York. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 
Re  opens  October  1st.  735  Madison  Ate.,  New  York. 
New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Ponghkeepele,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  cumtor. 

IJOUOHTON  8RMINARY  offers  to  yonng  women  care 
^  comfort  and  cnltnre.  College  prei>aratory.  36th  year. 

Address  A.  O.  REINDICT,  AM. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY  ' 

61st  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Ooyernment, 
AcMemies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Blyemew  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bibbee,  AM.,  Prln.,  Ponghkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

TEMPLE  BROVE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  YOUNI.  WOMEN.  42d  >ear  begins  Sept.  23d. 
Charles  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prln.  Send  for  year-book  glylng 
details  of  conrses  to  Franklin  B.  Dowd,  Asst.  Prln. 


R 


YR  SEMIN  ABY,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

For  partlcnlars,  address 


Mbs.  S.  J.  Lira. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

Successor)  to  the  Mines  Green. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816. 

176  W.  72d  ST.,  Sherman  Square. 


At  new  location. 


New  Yore,  Albany.  156  Washington  Aye. 

ALBANY  FBMALB  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthful  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm- 
bers  limited  In  home.  Unsectarlan.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
tte  best  Modern  languages  by  natlyes. 

Lurw  A  Plymptov.  Prlnclual 

CANANDAIGUA,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PLACE ^HOOL  FOR  OIRLS 

A  COLLEOIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  OIVEN. 

Preparatory  coarse  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  ^yen  to  the  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 

A  HEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

UBOIS.  GlRLS-SSSoS^*^ 

ion.  Cadet  Corpo.  (42  Lexington  Ays. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDOETON,  N.  J. 

A  8ehool  for  Boys — Prepares  for  College  or  Busl- 
noss— A  Christian  Home  and  NchooL 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  by  The  West  Jersey  Piesby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  facnlty,  is  beautifully  sltoat^ 
eltb  arge  and  beantifnl  gronnds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna 
sinm,  steam  heating,  and  every  snrroundl  jg  refined,  healthfnl 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  sncb  surronndings  re 
cslved.  For  terms,  coarse  of  rtndy,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M..  Prlnelpal. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines. 
Thorough  and  Attraetlve. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business.  $600. 

Jambs  W.  Moret,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ““'Jlw^^sey. 

Will  re-open  September  23.  Certlllcste  admits  to  Smith,  Wei  - 
lesley,  tmd  Baltimore  Colleges.  Hnsic  and  Art.  Resident 
native  French  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boarding  pupils,  6700. 

|%#v  U  A  1  1  BRIDGETON. 

1  V  T  n  #4  k  Ls  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  school  for  Young  Ladies. 
Ceitificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  186L 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal.  ; 

Nbw  Jbbsby,  Bordentown. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  about  an  ideal  place  to  educate  your 

Bordentown  Female  College, 

or  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Prest. 

F.  T.  Shultx,  AM.,  Head  Master. 

THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  tre^n, 

A  school  for  hoys  backward  in  studies.  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  MONTANYE,  TrbntoN,  N.  J. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Enolbwood,  N.  j.  Jambs  B.  Parsons,  A.M 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  begins  Septembe' 16th.  Opening  lectnres  at  4  P.M.  i 
For  cataloene  or  further  information,  apply  to 

OEOROB  HARRIS.  President  of  the  facnlty. 

THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  il^  coS^ 

Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

ARTHUR  J.  Clough,  a.m..  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Mask 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  coarse  of  study,  also  Proparatory  and 
optionaL  Year  begins  Sept.  16, 1896. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 

INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 

Opens  first  Tuesday  n  October 

Mrs.  William  d.  black.  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Conx. 

Conn.,  Brookfield  Center.  Fairfield  County. 

THE  cuims  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

22d  Year.  $500.  Home  Ufa  Single  rooma  Veutllatlon  j 
drainage.  Thorough  work  In  stndies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 

A  book  tells  of  nur  life.  Fbbdbrick  S.  Cubtib. 

Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  Nbw  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th Y«tr. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  young  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  PrlnclpaL 

ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7lBt  year  of  Academ'’  17th  of  Home  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Business.  Abso'otely  healthfnl  location  and  gennlne 
home,  utth  refined  surroondlngs.  Qymnasinm.  References 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

OHIO. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PAINRSVILLE,  OHIO. 

Thirty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  19.  New  bnildlng  for  labot- 
atorles  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


mSON  COLLEGE 


nee.  Mnsl 


-laesloal.  Scientific  and  Special  Ckrarsee.  ^nsic  and 
iit.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 

rahoxg.  Pa 


tntranoe  by  oertiflcate.  Address.  CbamberA 


OGONTZ  SCHOOI 


FOB  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Opens  Sept  SO.  Established 


Tie  Westeni  UniTersity  of  Pen  sylTaeia, 

Founded  1786.  Greatest  Institution  of  learning 
In  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Its  Collegiate 
and  Engineering  Departments  afford  unrivaled 
advantages.  The  place  to  study  engineering  is 
Pittsburgh .  W rite  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  J.  HOLLAND,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  Pittsburffll 

CALIFORNIA. 

Oaupornia,  Ran  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  CallfornlA 
Bsgnlar  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  B.  Oovt  In  charge 

■■  *  and  Sclsntlflc 


ABimTH  OBoauv 


WetMT 


COLORADO. 


Hone  School  in  Colorado  forDelicate  Girls 

Ont-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instrnctlon  by  two 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  PARK  AVe.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  23, 


The  openly  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Tbapel  by  Pkesidknt  Hastinob,  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
4th,  at  4  p.m.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  ^c’y. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 

Established  1820. 

Next  term  be^ns  Wednesday,  September  16. 1896  En- 
ollment  of  students  10  a. m.  Assignmentof  ro  >mB,  p.m. 
*ra>er8,  5  pm.  Opening  address  by  PrCessor  Willis  J. 
leecber,  D.D.,  7.30  p.m.  For  information,  write  to 

HENRY  M.  BOOTH,  President, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday.  September 

17ih.  Matriculation  at  11  o’clock,  in  StUcirt  Hall. 

Room  drawing  at  8  p.m.,  same  day,  in  parlor  of 

Hodge  Hall.  The  Opening  Address  liy  Prof.  B.  B. 

Warfield,  D.D.,  on  Friday,  at  II  o’clock. 

THE  McCORMICK 
THEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  Thursday,  September  24. 

Rooms  drawn  by  new  students  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  Opening 
ddress  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  Work  begins  promptly  in  all  de- 
lartmento.  For  catalogne  or  other  Information,  address 

“  Faculty,”  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

The  next  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  24.  Rooms 
will  be  drawn  on  theiiay  previoas.  Applications  to  be 
made  to  Professor  Gborok  B.  .stbvbns.  Secretary,  New 
Haven.  0>nn. 


HARTFORD  63d  Year  Opens  Oct.  7,  1896. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Advantages  QEMINARV 

for  College  Gradoates.  HARTFORD,  CONN.  * 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 


The  ambassadorB  have  addressed  a  note  of 
remonstranoe  to  Abdul-Hamid,  couched  in  such 
strong  language  that  it  seems  impossible  that 
acts  are  not  intended  it  remonstrance  prore 
unavailing.  The  press  of  Germany  appears  to 
be  a  unit  in  demanding  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Powers  The  Gear  and  the  Em 
peror  axe  reported  to  have  made  this  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  their  conferences,  and  the  diplo¬ 
mats  of  the  countries  over  which  they  rule 
are  discussing  a  plan  to  place  the  Sultan 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  ambassadors  ac¬ 
credited  to  Constantinople.  In  such  a  case, 
the  selection  of  the  Sultan’s  ministers  and 
the  governors  of  provinces  would  be  controlled 
by  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  acting  in  some 
sort  as  a  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

The  telegram  addressed  by  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  the  Turkish  Legation  in  this  country 
is  of  the  same  character  as  the  reply  of  the 
Porte  to  a  collective  note  from  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  regsrding  the  Armenian  question— ut 
terly  puerile  and  impudently  false.  The  em¬ 
bassies  have  declined  to  disouss  the  reply, 
which  lays  all  the  blame  upon  the  Armenians 
and  vecites  all  their  misdeeds.  This,  after  it 
has  become  thoroughly  established  that  the 
recent  massacre  was  perpetrated  with  the 
connivance  of  the  authorities  I 


The  prospective  settlement  of  affairs  in  Crete 
is,  no  doubt,  an  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  reforms  which  will  be  introduced  in  all 
parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  if  the  proposed 
guardianship  of  the  ambassadors  becomes  a 
fact.  As  the  result  of  the  urgent  demand  of 
Austria  Hungary,  backed  up  by  the  other 
Powers,  Crete  is  to  become  virtually  self-gov¬ 
erning,  merely  pacing  a  tribute  to  Turkey. 
She  will  have  a  Christian  Governor  General, 
who  will  appoint  all  subordinate  officials  ex¬ 
cept  those  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
Vice  Governor  whom  the  Porte  will  appoint. 
He  will  have  full  authority  over  the  local 
army,  which  is  to  be  reorganized,  and  consist 
entirely  of  native  Cretans.  Financial  reforms 
of  importance  are  to  be  made,  and  the  rev 
enues,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribute  to 
the  Porte,  will  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the 
i.-land.  For  all  these  reforms^  the  Powers 
stand  responsible,  and  without  question  they 
will  be  carried  out.  Crete  will  be  in  virtually 
the  same  condition  as  Eastern  Rumelia,  and 
when  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  falls  to  pieces, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  take  its  place  among 
independent  and  self-governing  States.  A 
like  policy  carried  out  in  other  provinces  of 
the  empire,  or  rather,  the  gradual  education 
of  the  people  under  the  protection  of  the 
ambassadors,  up  to  the  point ,  where  a  like 
policy  can  be  carried  out,  would  insure  the 


peaceful  solution  of  that  long  time  terror  of 
diplomacy,  the  partition  of  Turkey. 

Is  it  looking  through  rose  colored  glasses  to 
foresee  in  this  association  of  the  Powers  in 
the  guardianship  of  Turkey,  a  prophecy  of  the 
reign  of  peace  in  Europe?  Other  things  point 
to  the  same  event.  The  visit  of  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
very  manifest  intention  that  harmony  shall  pre¬ 
vail  between  these  two  nations,  appears  by  no 
means  to  cause  that  alarm  in  France  that  it 
would  have  done  a  year,  or  even  a  few  months 
ago.  A  new  feeling  of  respect,  almost  of 
amity,  has  grown  up  between  France  and 
Germany  since  there  has  been  a  prospect  that 
the  Emperor  will  accept  the  invitation  of 
France  to  attend  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
and  especially  since  the  Emperor’s  act  of 
courtesy  to  a  French  vessel  in  Swedish  waters, 
as  related  in  these  columns ;  and  France  is 
looking  on  in  t  almness,  one  may  almost  say, 
in  confidence,  while  Czar  and  Kaiser  exchange 
courtesies.  Nor  does  this  visit  of  Russia  to 
Germany  appear  to  threaten  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance,  or  to  rouse  Great  Britain  to  jealousy. 
These  facts  appear  to  be  very  happily  signifi¬ 
cant.  _ 

In  Cuba  the  outlook,  as  well  as  the  retro¬ 
spect,  is  frightful.  Famine,  disease,  and  the 
atrocities  condoned,  if  not  commanded,  by  the 
Spanish  General  Weyler,  have  brought  the 
island  to  a  condition  of  the  utmost  wretched¬ 
ness,  in  which  both  armies  have,  perforce, 
their  full  part.  And  Spain  is  massing  all  her 
energies  to  pour  into  the  island  a  fresh  army 
of  forty  thousand  troops.  One  would  say  tbty 
would  make  short  work  of  the  eight  or  ten 
thourand  Cuban  forces.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  Cuban  forces— call  them 
patriots  or  insurgents— are  brave  and  desper¬ 
ate,  and  will  fight  till  the  last  man  is  left 
upon  the  field.  The  armies  of  Spain  are  com¬ 
posed  of  raw  recruits,  conscripts,  boys  under 
fighting  age.  The  exchequer  of  Spain  is 
empty ;  she  has  no  means  of  equipping  the 
new  troops  she  proposes  to  send.  These  new 
forces  must  suffer  horribly  in  the  coming 
campaign  from  cold,  hunger,  and  the  want  of 
needful  appointments.  One  hardly  knows 
which  to  pity  most,  the  young,  undisciplined 
forces  which  Spain  proposes  to  pour  into  the 
island,  or  the  exhausted,  starving,  but  heroic 
Cubans.  The  whole  story  is  a  frightful  chap¬ 
ter  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  Christian  century. 

Our  distinguished  Chinese  guest  has  left  the 
United  States,  having  gone  over  into  Canada 
by  way  of  Niagara  Falls.  After  his  sojourn 
in  this  city  he  went  to  Washington,  where  he 
showel  a  very  lively  interest  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  Congressional  Library,  as  well  as 
in  the  Capitol,  the  Washington  Monument, 
and  other  public  buildings.  At  a  dinner  given 
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to  him  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foeter,  he  proposed 
a  toaat  to  his  friend  and  host,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  things  which  had  most  im¬ 
pressed  him  were  *the  liberty  and  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  people,  the  welfare  \  <  roi- 
perity  in  their  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits,  the  characteristics  of  their  classical, 
historical,  and  philosophical  and  poetical  lit¬ 
erature,  the  manner  of  application  o  the  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries  and  inventions  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the  dis 
play  of  their  artistic  taste  in  the  architecture 
of  the  public  buildings,  sculpture,  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  historical  figures  and  facts,”  and  ez. 
pressed  his  purpose  of  introducing  "these  very 
means  and  ends  of  civilization  into  China.  ” 

The  nomination  at  Indianapolis  of  Senator 
Jobn  McCauley  Palmer  of  Illinois,  and  Oen. 
Simon  Boliver  Backner  of  Kentucky,  is  a 
practi'^al  protest  against  the  appeal  to  section¬ 
alism  made  by  the  nominations  and  platform 
at  Chicago.  Both  men  are  natives  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  both  have  been  governors  of  the  States 
in  which  they  now  reside,  both  fought  with 
gallantry  in  the  Civil  War,  but  on  opposite 
sides,  both  have  been  'arge  in  their  views  and 
generous  in  their  friendships,  both  love  their 
whole  country  and  are  trusted  by  men  of  all 
parties  for  integrity,  honor,  independence,  and 
keen  intelligence.  They  command  the  respect 
of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  nom¬ 
ination  of  Buckner,  who  in  after  times  was  a 
close  friend  of  his  captor.  Grant,  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  since  the  war.'  It  marks  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  sectional  feeling  between  No^ 
and  Sooth.  The  two  wings  of  the  Democratic 
party  have  thus  publicly  celebrated  their  rec¬ 
onciliation.  This  is  a  comforting  sign  that 
the  unity  of  our  people  is  secure  against  the 
appeals  of  demagogues  or  the  wiles  of  office 
seekers.  _ 

President  Stryker’s  sermon  at  the  Brick 
Church,  this  city,  on  Sunday  last,  has  won 
wide  notice  and  high  praise.  It  merits  even 
more.  The  theme  is  timely  because,  while 
not  political,  it  touches  the  heart  of  the 
issue  in  the  coming  election,  and  teaches, 
under  Dr.  Stryker’s  skillful  and  brilliant 
handling,  the  great  perils  of  heresy  in  trade 
and  in  political  platforms.  The  outcry  of 
Demetrius  and  his  following  twenty  centuries 
ago,  against  the  apostle  who  put  their  craft  in 
peril  by  bis  preaching,  seems  to  be  refieoted 
to-day  from  some  quarters  of  the  political 
arena,  and  while  Dr.  Stryker  does  not  speak 
as  a  partisan,  he  brings  all  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  and  the  fervor  of  hie  spirit  to  re¬ 
buke  as  preacher  and  reprobate  as  a  patriot 
the  "interested  demagogue”  who  "plays  upon 
the  passions  of  plain  men,”  persuading  them 
"to  sell  to-morrow  for  to-day,”  rousing  the 
mob  to  cry  itself  hoarse  for  "more  money  at 
any  price  1”  _ 

The  scbosle  are  about  to  open,  with  seating 
room  for  something  like  ten  thousand  fewer 
children  than  ought  to  be  in  them.  This  has 
been  the  case  for  years,  and  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions  have  simply  kept  op  with 
the  increase  in  numbers,  never  made  room  for 
those  who  bad  been  left  out.  A  few  months 
ago  we  could  indulge  the  bright  hope  that  a 
new  system  was  to  be  inaugurated,  and  the 
penny-wise-pound  foolish  policy  of  pennri- 
onsness  abandoned.  Some  important  improve¬ 
ments  have  indeed  been  made ;  the  children 
who  may  be  so  happy  as  to  find  seats  in  the 
new  buildings  will  have  a  place  to  play  in 
tbs  open  air,  and  eventually  there  will  be 
open  air  playgrounds  for  all  the  school-chil¬ 
dren.  But  the  important  point  is  that  all  the 
children  shall  be  school  children,  that  none 
shall  be  forced  in*o  illiteracy  and  vagabondage 
by  want  of  room.  Our  people  are  generous 


with  their  money;  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  required  school-buildings  would  cheer- 
fullv  be  paid  if  the  City  Fathers  would  but 
make  the  appropriation.  It  is  far  cheaper — 
to  put  it  on  no  higher  ground— to  educate  the 
children  than  to  take  care  of  them  in  reform 
schools  and  such  places.  As  things  are  just 
now  with  our  Department  of  Education,  a 
good,  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion 
might,  perhaps,  be  potent.  Let  it  be  brought 
to  bear.  _ 

No  department  of  a  public  school  system  is 
so  impo'tant  as  its  beginning :  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  the  little  minds  when  in  the 
most  impressionable  stage.  Now  that  the 
kindergarten  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
our  public  school  system,  <t  is  most  of  all  im 
portant  that  the  supervisor  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  shall  be  a  person  not  only  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  kindergarten,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  its  principles  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  carrying  them  out.  The  lady  whose 
name  has  been  prominently  put  forward  by 
the  Board  as  a  candidate  for  this  office  h*s 
distinctly  not  the  last  two  qualifications,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  "be  has  the  first- 
sympathy  with  the  method.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  under  the 
old  regime,  and  at  a  time  when  it  left  most 
to  be  desired,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  enter  with  zest  into  new 
methods.  But  however  this  may  be,  she  is 
not  a  trained  kindergartner,  and  therefore  ob¬ 
viously  not  qualified  to  supervise  the  kinder 
garten.  In  every  branch  of  our  school  system 
only  experts  should  be  put  in  places  of  re 
sponsibility,  especially  in  this  place  of  highest 
responsibility.  _ 

Labor  Day  was  marked  this  year  by  the 
very  sensible  omission  of  parades,  and  by  a 
very  general  exodus  to  the  country.  Pic  nics 
w<>re  the  order  of  the  day,  although  ball 
games,  yacht  races,  and  other  out-door  sports 
had  their  full  share  of  attention.  Holidays 
that  give  city  f  Ik  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
taste  of  country  life  are  good  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  though  we  may  begin  to  question 
whether  we  have  not  now  quite  as  many  legal 
holidays  as  we  need. 

BE80L,1TTI0N8  OF  THE  EVANGEEICAl.  AI.I.I- 
AMCE. 

The  following  resolutions  concerning  the 
persecuted  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  were 
adopted  by  the  late  International  Conference 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  which  met  in 
London.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
express  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  Christian 
world : 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  we,  dele 
gates  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  *be 
United  States  of  America,  Canada,  France. 
Germany.  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bel 
gium,  Switz-rland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Den 
mark,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turtey,  Egypt, 
Russia.  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  are  of 
one  accord  in  giving  expression  to  our  deep 
sorrow  at  the  terrible  persecutions  which  our 
brethren,  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  have  en 
dured.  As  members  together  with  them  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  we  suffer  in  their  suffer 
ings,  and  pray  that  in  this  furnace  of  afflic¬ 
tion  their  faith  may  not  fail ;  and  we  hereby 
unanimously  resolve: 

First.  To  call  upon  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  to  unite  in  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  that  it  may  please  Him  graciously  to 
comfort  the  sufferers  and  to  send  speedy  and 
effectual  reli-f  by  moving  the  hearts  of  rulers 
to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed. 

Second.  To  appeal  *0  Christians  of  every 
land  to  raise  relief  funds,  thus  ministering  of 
their  abundance  to  the  necessities  of  their 
brethren,  who,  for  'he  name  of  Christ  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  distressing  condition  of  thou- 
ssnds  of  starving  and  homeless  people. 

Thirty  To  urge  our  fellow  Christians  every¬ 
where  to  create,  if  possible,  such  public  opin¬ 
ion  as  will  support  their  respective  govern 
ment  in  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  these 
persecutions. 


PENGILIilNGS  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Lake  Mohonk,  Sept.  8, 1898. 

On  our  way  hither  from  Auburn  we  baited 
at  Saratoga  to  witness  the  magnificent  fioral 
festival,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  too 
much,  even  in  superlatives.  The  display  this 
year  far  surpassed  its  two  predecessors.  From 
New  York  and  from  neighboring  cities  special 
trains  poured  in  thousands  of  visitors.  The 
farmers  came  in  their  country  wagons,  and 
the  whole  crowd  that  lined  the  streets  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  grand  procession  could  not  have 
numbered  less  than  fifty  thousand  I  One  of 
the  finest  features  was  the  regiment  on  bicy¬ 
cles,  many  of  the  young  ladies  being  attired 
in  blue  or  scarlet  uniforms.  At  the  bead  of 
one  of  the  battalions  was  my  friend,  Mr. 
Jobn  Yates  of  New  York,  mounted  on  an 
"Eiffel  Tower”  bicycle,  fourteen  feet  high  and 
trimmed  with  flowers  I  It  was  a  rather  dizzy 
and  hazardous  perch,  but  he  managed  to  keep 
hie  balance  better  than  some  people  I  know 
who  have  been  "exalted  beyond  measure.” 
I  cannot  yet  understand  the  mystery  of  the 
bicycle.  There  was  also  a  military  band  of 
wheelmen,  who  worked  their  lever  with  one 
hand,  and  played  their  brass  instruments  in 
the  other  band. 

The  procession  of  emblematical  floats  and 
flower  decked  carriages  extended  for  a  mile. 
As  we  ministers  have  our  full  share  of  riding 
at  the  head  of  funeral  processions,  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Floral  Committee  furnished  a  pleasant 
contrast  by  potting  two  parsons  at  the  head 
of  their  gorgeous  parade.  Bishop  Jobn  P. 
Newman  (who  h*s  a  summer  cottage  at  Sara¬ 
toga)  and  myself  were  assigned  to  that  honor 
—Methodism  and  Presbyterianism  side  by 
side.  It  reminded  me  of  Lincoln’s  funny 
remark  when  he  got  Seward  and  Chase  to¬ 
gether  in  bis  Cabinet.  "Now,”  said  he,  "I 
can  ride  with  a  pumpkin  in  each  end  of  my 
bag.”  It  happened  to  be  my  good  Brother 
Newman’s  birthday,  and  he  looks  wonderfully 
fresh  and  hale  at  threescore  and  ten.  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  superb 
display  made  by  vehicles  which  looked  like 
flower-beds  on  wheels.  One  young  lady  friend 
told  me  that  her  pony-phaeton  was  trimmed 
with  fourteen  hundred  hydrangeas.  As  I 
looked  at  this  marvellous  display  of  brilliant 
color  and  ingenious  devices,  I  wondered  why 
some  other  towns  do  not  imitate  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Saratoga  with  floral  fStes ;  they  are 
the  most  innocent  and  refining  of  ali  public 
pageants. 

On  my  return  to  Mohonk  I  find  no  change 
except  in  the  faces  that  gathered  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  family  worship  in  the  parlor.  During 
the  past  three  weeks  there  have  been  many 
departures  and  new  arrivals.  A  summer  hotel 
is  an  apt  emblem  of  human  life,  with  its  en¬ 
trances  and  its  exits.  Nothing  continueth  in 
one  place.  The  pastors  are  getting  away  to 
their  posts  to  meet  their  returning  flocks. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Holmes  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
delivered  an  admirable  discourse  here  last 
Sabbath,  went  down  to  New  York  to-day  to 
preach  in  the  "Rutgers  Riverside  Church” 
pulpit,  and  Dr.  Fisher  accompanied  him.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia,  who  has  done  some 
earnest  evangelical  preaching  here  this  season, 
conducted  our  worship  this  morning.  This  is 
a  charming  time  to  visit  Mohonk,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  people  here  to  enjoy  it.  The 
touch  of  autumn  is  not  yet  visible  on  the  foli¬ 
age  or  the  brilliant  flower-beds  in  yonder  gar¬ 
den.  In  the  cool  evenings  we  gather  around 
a  dozen  blazing  wood  fires,  and  many  a  city 
guest  feels  reluctant  to  exchange  them  for 
steam  pipes  or  black  furnace  registers  in  the 
floor.  A  glowing  open  fire  is  a  "means  of 
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grace”  in  a  family ;  it  warms  up  the  domestic 
affections:  it  dispels  the  “blue  devils”  of  mel 
ancholy ;  it  ties  young  people  to  home  in  the 
evenings  who  might  otherwise  be  drawn  away 
to  places  less  pure  and  wholesome.  Paul 
shook  off  a  serpent  once  into  a  wood-ffre,  and 
parents  might  take  a  hint  from  the  process. 
When  a  discreet  Christian  father  once  brought 
his  SOD  and  daughter  to  unite  with  my  church, 
he  said  to  me,  “They  are  good  children;  they 
have  always  been  anchored  to  their  home.” 
That  is  often  a  first  step  to  being  anchored  to 
Jesus  Christ. 


A  SABBATH  IN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Hev.  Bobert  F.  Sample,  D.D. 

Next  to  the  privilege  of  preaching  is  that 
of  sitting  in  the  pews.  Returning  home  t 
week  before  the  close  of  my  vacation,  1  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  of  hearing  other  voices 
than  my  own,  and  of  learning  something  that 
might  be  helpful  to  myself.  Having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  several  prominent  ministers  would 
occupy  the  pulpits  of  absent  pastors,  I  made  a 
selection.  The  morning  service  at  Rutgers- 
Riverside  Church  attracted  my  first  attention. 
It  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  leading  divines 
of  this  country,  whom  I  had  heard  with  great 
profit  on  preceding  occasions. 

There  are  some  preachers  who  command  our 
admiration  by  reason  of  an  intellectual  power 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  many  who 
occupy  lower  levels.  Such  was  the  preacher 
on  the  present  occasion,  one  who  has  oonsci 
entiously  cultivated  a  mind  endowed  with  un 
usual  gifts,  and  has  held  it  to  the  study  of 
great  truths,  seeking  the  mastery  of  what¬ 
ever  challenged  his  most  earnest  inquiry. 
Hence  what  he  knows  he  knows  with  great 
thoroughness,  and  expresses  with  such  clear¬ 
ness  that  the  average  intellect  can  compre¬ 
hend  it,  and  the  humblest  soul  can  feel  its 
power.  In  this  preacher  the  metaphysical  and 
the  devotional  are  well  blended,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  doctrines  of  revelation  are  so  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  stimulate  a  longing  and  an  en¬ 
deavor  after  a  holy  life.  He  knows  the  Word 
of  Ood,  believes  in  it  down  to  the  roots  of  his 
intellectual  being,  and  speaks  out  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  eternal  verities  with  a  calm 
enthusiasm  which  holds  the  attention  of  his 
hearers.  It  is  only  because  of  his  relations  to 
the  future  ministry  of  the  church  that  we  are 
resigned  to  the  transference  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  presidency  of  the  leading  college  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  prospective  university,  of  Dr.  Francis 
L.  Patton  of  Princeton,  the  preacher,  some  of 
whose  characteristics  are  here  imperfectly 
described.  The  sermon  on  the  morning  re¬ 
ferred  to,  emphasized  the  office  of  faith  in 
Ood  and  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  both 
for  the  beginning  and  growth  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  life.  It  humbled  intellectual 
pride  and  constrained  to  the  docility  of  a  true 
disciple. 

The  afternoon  service  in  the  Fifth  avenue 
Church,  where  Dr.  John  Hall  preaches  with 
conspicuous  ability,  was  attended  by  the 
largest  summer  congregation  seen  for  many 
years  in  this  city.  It  was  with  difficulty  the 
writer  obtained  a  seat.  Dr.  George  F.  Pente¬ 
cost,  pastor  of  Marylebone  Presbyterian 
Church,  London,  immediate  successor  to  Dr. 
Donald  Fraser,  supplied  the  pulpit,  preaching 
the  last  of  a  series  of  discourses.  His  clear, 
sonorous  and  pleasant  voice  fits  him  for  ad 
dressing  great  assemblies  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  speakers.  The  sermon 


was  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  It  was 
eminently  Biblical,  spiritual,  unswervingly 
logical,  and  imprersively  fervid.  The  natural¬ 
ness,  heartiness,  and  sympathy  of  the  delivery, 
with  the  wealth  of  Scriptural  illustration  and 
touching  narratives  of  Christian  experience 
gave  variety  and  interest  to  the  message  which 
exalted  the  living  Christ  on  whose  empty  sep 
ulchre  the  Syrian  stars  looked  down.  It  es 
tablished  the  fact  that  the  rising  from  the 
dead  was  the  only  possible  compliment  of  the 
public  teaching  and  sacrificial  death  of  Christ, 
the  warrant  for  our  faith  in  the  divine-human 
Redeemer.  Ood  manifest  inthefiesh,  justified 
in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  re¬ 
ceived  up  into  glory.  As  the  congregation 
dispersed,  many  remarks  were  made  ^about 
the  preciousness  of  the  truth  preached,  the 
support  it  gave  to  faith,  and  the  comfort  it 
brought  into  the  darkest  experiences!!^  of 
human  life.  This  is  true  preaching.  This  is 
the  glorious  evangel ;  still  the  freshest  thing 
in  all  the  world,  more  inexhaustible  than 
Jacob’s  well  and  more  enduring  than  the 
Pyramids. 

Two  services  are  quite  sufficient  for  one 
Sabbath,  but  as  the  opportunity  was  excep¬ 
tional,  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  Fourth- 
avenue  Church,  where  Dr.  Davies  ministers 
ably  and  faithfully  to  the  congregation  long 
shepherded  by  the  great  and  good  Howard 
Crosby.  The  custom  of  several  summers  past 
of  having  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  supply  the  pulpit 
in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  was  extended 
into  this  jear  also.  On  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion,  the  last  service  he  conducted,  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  large,  covering  the  fioor  of  the 
church  and  filling  the  galleries.  The  preach¬ 
er’s  voice  seemed  to  have  lost  something  of 
its  original  compass  and  his  manner  was  more 
subdued  than  formerly.  The  mission  of 
Christ  was  illustrated  by  the  Levitical  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  several  divisions  of  the  taberna 
ole,  the  construction  of  which,  in  ail  its  parts, 
Ood  had  directed.  The  outer  court,  the  holy 
place,  and  the  holiest  of  holies,  the  official  in 
tercoFsion  being  followed  by  the  benediction, 
indicated  the  order  in  the  divine  economy  of 
redemption,  and  Jesus,  having  gone  within 
the  vail  to  make  intercesoion  for  His  people, 
is  about  to  receive  the  kingdom,  and  will  re 
turn  with  benedictions  to  His  expectant 
Church.  The  entire  discourse  pointed  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  a 
pre  millennial  reign  was  largely  an  inference 
from  which  the  preacher  would  furnish  no 
escape. 

Thus  closed  this  remarkable  Sabbath.  The 
devotional  exercises  in  the  last  instance  were 
spiritual  and  helpful.  The  individuality  of 
the  preachers  was  strongly  marked.  The 
diversity  of  gifts  was  great.  No  one  of  them 
could  have  taken  the  place  of  either  of  the 
other  two.  In  every  service  Christ  was  lifted 
up,  faith  and  holiness  were  urged,  heavenly 
things  were  magnified,  weal  or  woe  were  set 
on  the  borders  of  eternity,  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  attending  the  truth,  was  de¬ 
voutly  sought.  The  Oosoel,  in  its  fullness,  is 
that  only  which  complies  with  the  great  com¬ 
mission  given  from  the  Galilean  mount,  and 
on  that  alone  rests  the  blessing  of  God.  The 
remark  of  a  Christian  woman,  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  serviee,  may  have  been  some¬ 
what  uncharitable  in  its  apparent  implication, 
yet  for  some,  carried  a  merited  rebuke  with 
it,  “Why  do  not  all  our  ministers  preach  the 
Gospsl  simply,  seriously,  and  in  the  power 
God  has  promised?  It  pains  me  when  I  go  to 
the  house  of  God  to  ever  have  occasion  to  say 
with  the  woman  at  the  sepulchre,  ‘They  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where 
they  have  laid  Him.  ’  ”  I 


YIEWS  FROM  A  6ENEYA  MANSE. 

IWO  BXPEKIENCKS  AT  8ABATOGA. 

Having  two  engagements  to  fill  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  I  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  few  days  in  Saratoga.  And 
the  date  gave  me  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
two  interesting  events.  The  first  was  the 
Floral  Fete,  which  occurs  annually  on  the 
first  day  of  September.  In  coming  to  this 
resort,  via  Schenectady,  the  first  Saratoga  in¬ 
stitution  which  attracted  my  attention  was 
your  perennial  and  ever  interesting  corre¬ 
spondent,  Dr.  T.  C.  Cuyler,  who  was  on  his 
way  thither  to  add  dignity  and  interest  to 
the  fite.  Afterwards  this  bishop  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  seen  in  the  center  of  the 
procession,  seated  in  a  barouche,  with  Dr. 
Newman,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  day  of  the  fete  was  all  that  could  be 
wished.  Bright  sunshine  and  balmy  atmos¬ 
phere  conspired  to  make  it  most  agreeable 
alike  to  spectators  and  paraders.  Having  an 
outlook  from  the  roof  of  the  Pompeian  House, 
I  could  see  everything  in  the  |  ageant  as  it 
came  down  South  Broadway,  past  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Hotel.  Several  hundred  bicyclists  led  the 
way,  and  upon  the  wheels  were  every  conceiv¬ 
able  fioral  and  ribbon  ornament,  and  both 
men  and  women  riders  were  expert,  gloriously 
apparelled.  One  rider  was  mounted  on  a 
wheel  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  how  he 
could  get  there,  and  stay  there,  was  a  marvel 
to  us.  One  wheelman  was  drawn  (apparently) 
by  six  white  doves,  held  in  their  places  by 
white  ribbons.  Two  young  ladies  in  white 
sat  together  as  on  a  carriage  seat,  upon  one 
bicycle.  Another  was  drawn  by  several  white 
goats.  Many  performed  tricks  en  route  Then 
followed  barouches,  carriages,  and  fioats  in  a 
great  variety  of  fioral  and  ribbon  beauty.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  was 
represented  by  a  combination  car  drawn  by 
six  horses;  the  departments  of  the  public 
schools  by  three  carriages,  the  prettiest  of 
which  was  one  containing  three  tiny  girls, 
one  of  whom  drove  a  bit  of  a  pony :  the  Pom¬ 
peian  House  by  a  fioat  consisting  of  a  minia¬ 
ture  forest,  over  which  presided  Pan,  the  God 
of  the  Woods.  Other  features  of  this  most 
artistically  beautiful  pageant  I  ever  looked 
upon,  cannot  now  be  described.  Besides  the 
hundreds  of  Saratoga  guests  who  remained  to 
see  the  spectacle,  30,000  were  brought  by  the 
railroads  to  spend  the  day.  Wishing  well  for 
every  community,  I  trust  the  time  may  come 
when  many  cities  and  villages  shall  follow  in 
this  particular  the  example  of  Saratoga. 
While  all  departments— civil  and  ecclesiastical 
— can  unite  in  the  pageant,  the  public  schools 
might  lead  the  way.  If  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  flowers,  cultivated  and  wild,  are 
abundant,  was  used,  what  a  glorious  opening 
of  the  school  year  it  would  prove  to  be  I  In 
fact,  the  various  departments  of  village  or 
city  might  thus  pay  their  annual  tribute  to 
Flora  and  to  our  schools,  especially  to  the 
teachers,  to  whom  not  only  every  parent,  but 
also  every  American,  is  indebted 

Another  attractive  feature  of  Saratoga  life 
during  my  sojourn  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  held 
this  year  in  the  Grand  Army  room,  over  the 
postoifice.  To  say  that  Frank  Sanborn,  F.  J. 
Kingsbury,  Dr.  Anderson  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Prof.  Wilcox  of  Cornell  University, 
Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey  of 
New  York.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  President 
D.  J.  Hill,  Jospeh  Lee  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
and  many  other  experts  and  public  spiiited 
men  have  participated,  is  enough  to  assure 
the  reader  that  we  had  a  rich  and  varied  treat 
and  an  encyclopedia  of  information.  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Kelly  of  Chicago,  Factory  Inspector  of 
Illinois,  excited  much  interest  by  a  paper  on 
“The  Working  Boy,”  in  which  she  advocated 
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•n  induBtrial  traioing  for  every  eobool  boy. 
She  ooDtenda  that  we  now  give  them  head 
training,  and  the  majority  of  them  in  after 
years  work  with  their  hands  in  employments 
which  require  no  brains ;  and  that  they  should 
be  taught  industrialism,  and  if  in  after  life 
they  are  called  to  intellectualism,  their  skilled 
hands  would  be  no  detriment.  Mr.  Brockway 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  in  an  instructive 
address,  testifled  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  who  come  under  his  care  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  trade.  One  of  the  factors  of 
the  present  time  upon  which  Dr.  Joseph  An¬ 
derson  commented  is  the  ubiquitous  bicycle, 
which  is  not  only  physical  and  moral  in  its 
influence,  but  is  also  increasing  the  faculty 
of  alertness  of  a  people  already  the  most  alert 
nation  on  the  earth.  Editor  MacKelway,  in 
hie  great  address,  made  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  subject  of  Municipal  Reform 
which,  if  you  meet  with  it,  you  will  find 
worth  reading.  Dr.  P.  R  Bolton  of  New 
York  Dnivereity,  in  a  paper  upon  the  physi 
ology  of  exercise,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
rowing,  for  a  contest,  is  the  worst  exercise  in 
the  world.  However,  he  commends  “golf”  as 
an  exercise  for  middle  aged  men.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Brockway  made  a  remark  which 
pleased  many  of  hie  hearers,  namely,  that  he 
had  an  iticrecuting  reverence  for  teachers.  And 
I  agree  with  him.  There  is  only  one  vocation 
I  place  higher.  And  as  our  public  school 
and  other  teachers  are  now  taking  up  their 
invaluable  work  for  another  year,  let  us  all 
give  them  our  hearty  sympathy  and  Godspeed. 
May  this  be  the  happiest  and  most  fruitful 
year  of  their  experience!  N.  B.  R. 


A  SUMMER  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

By  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw.  B.I). 

Norfolk,  Conk.,  Sept.  5.  1896. 

Our  entire  summer  has  been  spent  in  this 
charming  little  Connecticut  town,  and  a 
healthier,  happier,  more  restful,  or  more  en¬ 
joyable  outing  we  have  never  had  anywhere. 
Norfolk  is  a  unique  place,  a  type  by  itself. 
Nature,  to  begin  with,  has  been  specially  par¬ 
tial  to  it.  Nestling  among  the  upper  Litch 
field  Hills,  and  occupying  the  highest  altitude 
of  any  settlement  in  the  State— nearly  1,400 
feet  above  the  sea—it  is  most  beautiful  for 
situation,  and  climatically  cool  and  stlubri 
ous.  Finer  vieve  one  could  not  want,  and  if 
he  did,  would  have  to  travel  far  to  find.  Five 
minutes’  walk  in  any  direction  will  take  you 
to  a  point  sufficiently  elevated  to  command 
unusual  scenery,  and  easily  accessible  by  car¬ 
riage,  are  altitudes  that  disclose  far  reaching 
views  of  purple  hills  and  smiling  valleys 
Nowhere,  indeed,  have  I  found  more  com¬ 
fortable  climbing  or  a  quicker  and  larger  re¬ 
ward  for  taking  it.  Haystack  Mountain, which 
extends  its  broad  base  down  into  the  very 
town,  can  be  scaled  leisurely  in  half  an  hour, 
and  from  the  observatory  on  its  summit  one 
may  see  on  a  clear  day  the  grey  outlines  of 
the  Catskills  and  Berkshires,  with  Oreylock 
looming  up  in  the  far  distance  over  seventy- 
five  miles  away.  The  drives  are  also  beauti¬ 
ful,  many  of  them  wooded,  fern -bordered, 
and  laurel-bowered,  and  all  of  them  afford 
ing  occasional  glimpses  of  the  surrounding 
hills  or  on-stretching  valleys  that  are  ezeep 
tional. 

And  if  nature,  which,  as  witnesr-ed  here, 
seems  scarcely  short  of  the  divine,  has  been 
generous  with  this  place,  human  nature  has 
also  dealt  beautifully  with  it.  Norfolk  has 
been  blest  with  unusual  benefactors — wise, 
far-seeing,  and  practical,  and  their  work  ap 
pears  in  every  part  of  the  town.  On  a  well- 
ohnsen  site,  just  above  the  station,  stands  a 
large,  modernly  equipped  gymnasium,  an 
architectural  adornment,  and  a  rendezvous  for 


‘he  town  folk  and  city  people  alike.  This 
building,  with  its  tennis  courts,  bowling 
alleys,  and  music  room,  becomes  in  summer 
a  sort  of  Casino,  and  is  quite  the  headquar¬ 
ters  for  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  place. 
Here  the  tennis  tournaments  take  place,  here 
frequent  readings  and  concerts  are  given,  and 
here,  attracted  by  the  music  which  is  gener¬ 
ously  provided,  a  good  part  of  the  season, 
both  morning  and  evening,  the  people  from 
the  hotels,  cottages,  and  boarding  houses 
gather  for  social  intercourse.  The  western 
veranda,  a  wide,  artistic  portico  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  looks  west¬ 
ward  down  through  the  Canaan  valley,  and 
is  a  favorite  place  from  which  to  witness  the 
gorgeous  sunsets  for  which  Norfolk  is  noted. 

The  town  has  also  been  endowed  with  a 
memorial  library,  which  is  kept  well  stocked 
with  books,  and  is  as  great  an  attraction  to 
the  summer  guests  as  to  the  residents  Both 
these  buildings  were  given  by  members  of  the 
Eldridge  family,  the  former  by  Mrs.  H.  H 
Bridgman,  and  the  latter  by  Miss  Isabella 
Eldridge,  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Eldridge, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church.  Besides  these  gifts, 
different  members  of  the  family  have  erected 
a  memorial  fountain  at  the  south  end  of  the 
public  square,  have  placed  a  memorial  pulpit, 
window,  and  organ  in  the  church,  and  in  vari 
ous  other  ways  contributed  to  the  religious, 
intellectual,  and  sociological  good  of  the  com 
munity.  A  handsome  stone  chapel  adjoining 
the  church,  and  a  set  of  chimes  which  an¬ 
nounce  the  quarter  hours  to  the  surrounding 
population,  floating  over  the  hills  and  valley 
like  celestial  music,  are  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Rob 
bins  Battell,  their  uncle,  whose  name  is  so 
closely  arsociated  with  that  of  the  place. 
Such  people  as  these  are  rare,  and  they  will 
leave  their  stamp  upon  all  this  neighborhood 
for  generations  to  come. 

Not  the  least  among  the  attractions  of  Nor 
folk  are  the  religious  privileges  it  presents. 
The  old  white  church,  facing  the  green,  in 
true  New  England  fashion,  and  lifting  its  spire 
so  far  above  the  surrounding  trees  that  it  is 
visible  from  the  remotest  point  of  the  town, 
has  had  a  long  line  of  able  and  worthy  minis¬ 
ters  to  fill  its  pulpit,  but  none  abler  or  wor 
thier  than  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
John  DePeu,  whose  fresh,  thoughtful  sermons 
attract  large  congregations  and  make  hie  in¬ 
fluence  felt  among  sojourners  and  citizens 
alike.  In  few  summer  places  can  one  bear 
better  preaching  than  here,  and  some  of  the 
city  people  are  frank  enough  to  confess  that 
it  is  as  good  as  they  get  at  home.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  due  to  the  character 
of  the  people  who  summer  here,  going  to 
church  seems  to  be  quite  the  thing  for  them 
to  do.  Even  the  prayer  meetings  are  remem¬ 
bered  and  attended— a  remarkable  rarity,  I  am 
sure,  for  a  summer  resort. 

Norfolk  is  rapidly  becoming  known,  but  its 
growing  popularity,  fortunately  for  the  place, 
is  with  a  better,  more  substantial  class. 
There  have  been  charming  people  here  this 
summer.  My  New  York  neighbors.  Drs  John 
C.  Bliss  and  James  S.  Dennis,  with  their  de 
lightful  families,  have  been  the  means  of 
making  our  stay  the  more  enjoyable,  and  oth 
ers  whom  we  did  not  know  before,  but  whose 
acquaintance  has  been  in  itself  worth  coming 
to  Norfolk  for,  have  contributed  largely  to 
our  pleasure.  Among  those  owning  cottages 
here  are  Drs.  Frederick  M  Denn  s,  L.  D 
Bulkley,  and  E,  H.  Peasely  of  New  York  ;  Prof. 
Qoodnow  of  Columbia  College,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Rowland,  President  of  the  Columbia  Bank, 
and  Mrs.  K.  A.  Dorman  and  Charles  O.  Mead, 
both  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  I  could 
wish  for  those  who  happen  to  read  this  hur¬ 
ried  letter,  no  better  fortune  than  to  spend  a 


summer  in  this  unusual  Connecticut  town — 
unusual  for  its  beauty,  its  bealthfulness,  and 
its  social  charm. 

REV.  SAMUEL  M.  CAMPBELL,  D.D. 
Samuel  Minor  Campbell  was  born  in  Camp- 
bell,  Steuben  County.  New  York,  June  1,  1823 
He  was  the  son  of  Minor  and  Hannah  Leming 
Campbell.  Hie  paternal  great-grandfather 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  Campbell  of  Canaan, 
Conn,  and  Stillwater,  N.  Y.  ;  his  grandfather, 
a  second  Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  settling  in 
the  County  of  Steuben  in  an  early  day.  His 
father  was  a  business  man. 

Having  already  bad  such  schooling  as  the 
little  town  afforded,  at  thp  age  of  twelve  he 
was  placed  in  the  boms  of  his  father’s  cousin, 
the  Rev.  Moses  Hunter  of  Almond,  N.  Y.,  for 
such  education  as  that  minister  offered  to  the 
several  boys  who  lived  with  him.  While 
there,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  converted ;  the  genuineness  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  be  afterward  doubted.  At  fifteen,  still 
a  delicate  child,  he  ®as  sent  to  Buffalo  to 
earn  his  living,  and  after  some  months  of 
bitter  experiences,  was  brought  back  home. 
At  seventeen  be  again  thought  himself  con¬ 
verted,  and  united  with  the  village  church  in 
Campbell.  He  had  some  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  school,  and  then  managed  to  take  a  course 
of  instruction  in  Franklin  Academy,  Pratts- 
burg,  N.  Y.  Here  be  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Sophia  Louisa  Burton,  who  became 
his  wife  on  September  18,  1845.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  then  teaching  school  in  Painted  Po.t, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Feeling  drawn  to  the  ministry,  be  entered 
upon  a  theological  course  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. , 
having  three  years  before  him,  a  wife  and 
child  dependent  upon  him,  and  only  $180  in 
sight,  “If  I  bad  not  been  very  rash,  I  never 
should  have  ventured  it,”  he  writes;  “but 
I  ventured,  and  by  God’s  blessing  I  suc¬ 
ceeded.”  Ic  was  during  bis  last  vacation  as 
a  student  at  Auburn  that  he  wrote,  in  daily 
journal  form,  an  account  of  his  labors  as  a 
missionary  to  the  boatmen  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
We  shall  give  an  instalment  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  notes  of  long  ago,  next  week.  Mr.  Camp* 
bell  graduated  at  Auburn  in  the  class  of  1848, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  six. 

For  one  year  Mr.  Campbell  bad  charge  of  the 
churches  of  Alder  Creek  and  Remsen,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y. ,  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Paris  Hill,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  for  seven 
years.  A  year’s  pastorate  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Dansville,  N.  Y. ,  followed, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  vacant  pulpit  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Here  be  remained  for  nearly 
eight  years,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  After  fifteen  years  of  most  valuable 
service  here  he  was  next  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Minneapolis,  Mien.  ; 
in  the  eight  years  spent  in  this  pastorate  his 
labors  were  abundant  and  very  fruitful.  In 
1889  he  resigned  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Astoria,  Oregon,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
Brief  service  followed  in  Monecito,  Cal.,  and 
as  asssitant  in  Oneida,  N.  Y. ,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa.  Here  Dr.  Campbell  vias  doing 
valuable  work  when  his  health  broke,  and  in 
the  year  1892  he  died  among  bis  old  parish¬ 
ioners  in  Minneapolis,  November,  17th.  He 
was  buried  beside  his  first  wife  and  only 
daughter  in  Campbell,  N.  Y.  Three  sons  and 
a  second  wife  survive  him. 

Dr  Campbell  received  the  honorary  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  books,  “Across  the 
Desert”  and  “  The  Story  of  Creation.  ” 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


PEACE  AND  WORK. 

Peace  is  something  very  precious,  and  if  it 
can  be  purchased,  we  think  every  true  and 
loyal  Presbyterian  should  contribute  tiward 
the  price.  Hard  as  the  times  are,  we  believe 
that  our  resources  of  forgiveness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  self  restraint  on  the  other,  have  not 
suffered  from  the  “  silver  scare,  ”  and  that  con¬ 
fidence  and  charity,  though  upon  the  window 
sills,  as  if  they  had  been  warned  out,  are 
quite  ready  to  settle  down  again  in  all  Pres 
byteries  to  be  comfortably  at  home  and  make 
every bjdy  glad.  It  is  "borne  in  upon  us”  that 
the  better  part  of  our  brethren  are  feeling  the 
burden  which  distrust  and  suspicion  have 
brought  upon  us,  too  heavy  to  carry  through 
another  season,  and  the  Apostolic  exhortation 
to  “lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,”  is  being  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  complaining  ones  in 
Chicago  Presbytery  and^,.breathed  forth  with 
the  force  of  a  command  which  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  defender  of  the  faith  must  bear  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  judgment  if  he  fails  to  obey. 

Last  week  we  noticed  with  great  regret 
and  needful  admonition  the  attitude  of  the 
“Banner,”  whose  editor,  a  man  of  generous 
impulses  and  not  naturally  given  to  strife, 
seemed  to  carry  the  battle  flag  into  the  field 
in  some  fear  lest  the  western  warriors  should 
fail  to  bring  on  the  fight.  That  “blue  ban¬ 
ner”  unfurled  in  such  a  cause  is  depressing. 
It  has  got  in  the  way  of  sunshine  at  a  time 
when  light,  like  love,  is  very  much  to  be 
desired.  We  have  not  appointed  any  standard 
bearer  to  make  himself  conspicuous  as  a  war 
rior,  and  if  Dr.  Allison  goes  forth  to  war,  it 
must  be  understood  by  all  that  it  is  on  his 
own  account.  Fur  the  peace  lovers  in  our 
Church,  the  “blue  Peter”  says  to  all  fighters 
that  we  are  “not  at  home.”  Plainly,  and  with 
conviction,  we  say  the  time  baj  come  to  stop 
all  this  sort  of  proceeding  to  make  peace  by 
war,  that  is,  by  killing  off  brethren,  and 
come  to  some  honest  faith  in  other  Christians 
and  a  true  recognition  of  their  rights  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilities.  For  when  men  get  to 
fancying  themselves  the  sold  and  alone  guar¬ 
dians  of  truth,  the  last  resource  of  orthodoxy, 
they  are  on  the  way  to  “the  greatest  heresy, 
the  lack  of  love.  ” 

In  speaking  specially  of  Chicago,  we  simply 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  controversy  has  been 
precipitated  there  by  what,  to  those  who 
know  the  inside  history  of  the  Vrooman  case, 
seen^s  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  concurrence 
of  several  small  causes  along  with  some  per 
sonal  collisions  resulting  in  the  complaint  to 
Synod.  These  are  the  perils  of  our  human 
estate,  but  grace  should  come  to  our  relief. 
We  believe  that  unless  men  have  “nursed 
their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm”  during  vaca 
tion,  the  calm  review  of  all  that  has  been  done 
and  all  that  threatens  if  the  complaint  is 
pressed,  will  lead  our  brethren  to  drop  it  and 
give  themselves  wholly  to  .their  great  work 


for  which  every  man’s  beet  is  now  needed  to 
interfere  with  which  for  any  such  cause  as  a 
renewal  of  old  controversies  is  a  weakness 
that  is  unworthy  and  positive'y  wrong.  If 
our  brethren  could  only  see  themeelves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  dispassionate  at  a  distance,  if  they 
would  but  heed  the  voice  of  their  good  friends 
who  are  frank  enough  to  speak  freely,  and 
who  are  free  enough  of  the  war  spirit  to  coun¬ 
sel  peace,  this  cause  of  disturbance  would 
sink  out  of  sight,  and  not  a  sacred  interest 
suffer.  One  or  two  men  might  feel  slighted 
but  the  Church  would  be  the  gainer,  and  the 
truth  can  wait. 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  all  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Presbytery  might  reasonably,  and 
with  good  result,  drop  this  case,  we  urge  the 
state  of  the  Church  and  the  state  of  the  coun 


try  as  supreme  calls  for  peace.  The  Church 
cannot  afford  to  keep  up  this  irritating  war¬ 
fare.  It  is  really  beneath  her  dignity  to  get 
out  her  great  guns  of  “discipline”  on  every 
occasion  of  personal  difference  and  her  power 
is  being  cheapened  thereby.  It  is  drying  up 
the  sources  of  her  charity,  because  so  sens! 
tive  is  the  heart  of  our  piety  that  a  false 
touch  becomes  worse  than  false  teaching,  and 
if  love  is  wounded,  the  wreckage  becomes 
universal.  Our  finances,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
reflect  not  only  the  hard  times,  but  some¬ 
what  the  “hard  feelings”  which  these  con¬ 
troversies  have  evoked  and  keep  alive  And 
the  cpiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  suffering, 
no  matter  who  talks  to  the  contrary. 

So  does  the  state  of  the  country.  We  are  in 
a  crisis  of  great  and  increasing  peril.  The 
danger  of  a  division  into  sections  and  classes 
is  imminent.  It  is  urged  by  enthusiasts,  and 
is  aggravated  by  demagogues.  The  old  flres 
of  jealousy  and  hatred  are  fanned  by  orators 
who  are  often  ignorant  of  what  they  do. 
Elections,  as  we  have  sadly  learned,  do  not 
always  bring  peace ;  they  sometimes  lead  to 
war.  With  all  our  knowledge  of  men,  it  is 
impossible  to  hope  for  the  best  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  when  Christian  communions  are 
at  daggers  drawn.  The  Presbyterian  peace 
should  be  so  great,  so  controlling,  that  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  men  should  feel  it 
and  cease  to  quarrel. 


The  people  of  Ontonagon,  Upper  Michigan, 
have  met  with  a  sweeping  calamity,  tbeir 
town  of  two  thousand  souls  having  been  com 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire,  as  to  all  important 
buildings,  public  and  private,  on  Monday, 
August  24th.  The  partly  environing,  resin 
ous  forest  having  never  been  cleared  entin  ly 
away  for  a  good  interval  about  the  town, 
the  conditions  were  all  present  for  what  took 
place,  and  the  situation  became  especially 
fearful  when  the  fire,  issuing  from  the  woods 
and  fanned  by  a  fierce  wind,  reached  the 
huge  lumber  piles  which  lined  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Tbe  heat  was  so  great  that  the 
fine  three  story  brick  store  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  was  burned  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  wooden  structures  which  surrounded 
it.  All  the  churches  of  the  place,  including 
the  Presbyterian,  were  consumed.  The  latter 
was  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  structure, 
only  partially  insured,  and  tbe  pastor,  the 
Rev.  J  K.  MacOillivray,  lost  nearly  every¬ 
thing  be  possessed,  books,  clothing,  and  fur 
niture,  with  no  insurance.  For  some  days 
after  tbe  fire  there  was  general  distress,  many 
of  tbe  inhabitants  being  not  only  homeless, 
but  without  sufficient  food.  The  outlook  for 
Ontonagan,  just  at  tbe  present  time,  is  a  very 
pitable  one,  such  as  may  well  excite  our  sym¬ 
pathy  in  behalf  of  its  stricken  inhabitants.  i 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  NEARLf  FIFIY 
TEARS  ARO 

Tu  Dwight  Whitney  Marsh,  the  beloved  missionary 
of  whom  we  have  recently  given  a  sketch  in  Ihe 
Evangelist. 

There  is  nothing  like  old  letters  to  recall 
events  that  are  gone ;  to  carry  us  back  into 
scenes  which  are  so  far  away,  so  distant  in 
place  as  well  as  in  time,  that  they  seem  to 
belong  to  the  dead  past,  a  past  that  can  never 
return.  And  yet  memory  brings  them  all  back 
again.  Old  familiar  faces  rise  up  in  the  dim 
distance,  and  voices  that  we  once  loved  to 
bear,  speak  to  us  again.  Such  memories  have 
been  revived  by  a  letter  written  from  Paris 
nearly  half  a  century  ago— just  one  month 
before  the  Revolution  of  !848,  that  overturned 
Louis  Philippe  and  echoed  and  reechoed  all 
over  E'lrope. 

Pabis,  Jan  23, 1848. 

My  dear  brother :  I  have  just  come  from  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Notre  Dame,  where  I  have  listened  to  a  very 
elo<iuent  sermon  by  a  celebrated  French  priest. 
What  do  you  think  was  his  subject  ?  To  prove  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  favorable  to  political  liberty  ! 
Is  it  not  a  good  sign  when  this  inflexible  hierarchy 
is  thus  compelled  to  try  to  bring  itself  into  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ? 

Since  I  have  been  in  Paris  I  have  been  often  to  the 
Catholic  churches,  for  I  love  to  study  the  religious 
sentiment  under  all  forms  of  manifestation,  wher¬ 
ever  I  recognize  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  do  not 
feel  like  mocking  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  my  heart  is  often  touched  by  the  music 
and  the  appearances  of  devotion  around  me.  Some 
weeks  since  I  attended  service  at  St.  Koch,  the  church 
which  the  royal  family  attend,  and  just  after  I  had 
taken  my  seat,  Miss  Walsh,  the  daughter  of  our 
Consul,  a  sweet  girl,  whom  I  had  met  before,  came 
in  and  knelt  just  before  me.  You  cannot  think  how 
strangely  it  affected  me.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  that  there  was  not  much  devotion  in 
my  heart  just  'at  that  moment !  But  seriously, 
my  dear  Dwight,  let  us  never  confound  attach¬ 
ment  to  our  own  denomination  with  hatred  of 
others;  let  us  keep  our  hearts  as  open  to  goodness 
as  our  minds  are  to  impressions  of  beauty.  The 
grace  of  God  is  pent  up  in  no  sect.  I  should  as  soon 
believe  that  all  the  flowers  and  trees  are  confined  to 
one  country  or  climate,  as  that  there  aie  not  some- 
examples  of  celestial  virtue  wherever  man  is  found. 
All  these  I  embrace  in  my  fellowship,  believing  that 
they  will  all  be  at  last  without  spot  before  the  throne 
of  God. 

But  to  return  to  things  earthly.  I  have  been  nearly 
four  months  in  Paris,  and  have  become  quite  at 
home  among  the  French  people,  to  whom  I  am 
very  much  attracted  by  their  courtesy  of  manners. 
If  when  I  came  from  England  to  France  I  had  been 
transported  to  another  world,  I  could  have  hardly 
felt  more  sensibly  that  I  was^among  different  be¬ 
ings.  There  is  something  rigid  about  an  English¬ 
man.  He  seems  to  have  the  rheumatism  in  all  his 
joints.  A  Frenchman  is  as  limber  as  a  willow  whip. 
There  is  an  ease  of  attitude  and  motion  even  among 
the  poorest  of  the  French  that  is  quite  captivating 
to  me.  Although  those  of  the  other  sex  are  not  so 
beautiful  as  are  our  own  dear  American  women, 
yet  there  is  a  grace  about  them  which  gives  them  a 
peculiar  charm. 

The  study  of  the  French  language  has  unlocked 
to  me  the  treasures  of  tbeir  literature.  I  read  French 
with  almost  the  same  facility  as  English.  My  fa¬ 
vorite  writers  are  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Rousseau  and 
Chateaubriand.  Bossuet  appears  to  me  the  greatest 
writer  and  orator  of  recent  years.  If  I  wanted  a 
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friend  to  place  beside  my  Bible,  I  should  choose 
PascaL  What  hours  have  I  enjoyed  alone  in  my 
room  at  night  with  these  writers  I 

I  have  given,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
sights  of  Paris— the  churches  and  palaces,  and  places 
famous  in  the  history  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  For  five  or  six  weeks  I  lived  close  to  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  very  block  in 
which  Voltaire  died.  I  have  since  removed  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  Paris,  to  be  in  a  French  family.  Every 
morning  before  breakfast  I  take  a  walk.  Some* 
times  I  steal  out  almost  at  daybreak,  while  the 
lamps  are  still  lighted  in  the  streets,  and  glide  about 
the  city  like  a  ghost.  If  I  could  have  had  you  with 
me  in  these  morning  rambles,we  co  ild,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  have  seen  all  Paris  before  the 
Parisians  hatl  eaten  their  breakfasts. 

I  have  been  into  society  somewhat— French, English 
and  American,  for  there  are  all  nations  here.  At  a 
party  at  Mr.  Walsh's  several  weeks  ago,  I  met 
Baron  Humboldt  the  traveller,  who  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  climbed  the  Andes  of 
South  America  and  the  Cordillera.s  of  Mexico.  He 
toid  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  United  States,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Among  the  others 
present  was  Arago,  the  great  astronomer,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  literary,  political  and 
scientific  celebrities.  Since  then  I  have  dined  with 
Mr.  Kush,  the  American  Minister,  at  whose  table  I 
met  Bancroft,  here  on  a  visit  from  London,  search¬ 
ing,  I  supjtose,  among  the  libraries  and  archives  for 
the  materials  of  his  history. 

Last  week  I  found  here,  quite  to  my  surprise.  Rev. 
Mr.  Poor  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  who  is  settled  over 
the  church  to  which  I  once  preached  for  a  short 
time  before  going  to  St.  Louis.  He  left  Amer- 
ca  in  October  with  a  wife  just  married,  and  had 
been  here  some  weeks.  Was  it  not  strange  that 
we  siiould  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  * 
He  left  yesterday  for  Berlin,  where  he  wishes  to 
pursue  the  study  of  German,  and  then  visit  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Italy,  and  return  to  America  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall. 

1  shall  need  but  six  months  more  to  finish  my 
stay  abroad.  I  remain  here  yet  several  weeks,  then 
go  to  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Florence,  Naples,  Rome 
and  Venice.  I  want  three  months  in  Italy,  and  a 
month  in  Switzerland.  Next  September  I  hope  to 
see  America  and  the  friends  whom  I  love  .so  much. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  very  kind  letter 
from  Dr.  Sprague.  You  know  what  a  mania  he 
has  for  autographs.  I  sent  him  a  letter  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  one  of  the  wife  of  Lord  Byron,  that 
was  given  me  by  her  friend,  Madame  Sismondi  (the 
wife  of  the  distinguished  Italian  historian,  and  the 
sister-in-law  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh),  with  their 
autographs,  etc.,  and  what  a  letter  of  thanks  he  sent 
me  !  I  must  certainly  go  and  see  him  when  I  return 
to  America.  Give  my  most  affectionate  regards  to 
your  cousins  [the  Whitneys  of  Northampton],  and 
think  of  me  always  as  your  friend  and  brother, 

Henkt  M.  Field. 

To  Dwight  W.  M.4ksh. 


The  method  of  arousing  religious  fervor,  by 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  has 
met  with  a  rebuke  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Church  which  has  latterly  seemed  to  favor  it. 
Eduardo  Sanchez  Camacho,  Bishop  of  Tamau- 
Upas,  Mexico,  has  been  forced  to  resign  be 
cause  of  his  frankly  expressed  disbelief  in  the 
reality  of  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  and  the  Vatican  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  the  Catholics  of  his  State  in  his 
behalf  What  shall  the  Pope  do?  If  Leo  be 
lieves  in  the  apparition,  what  shall  be  said  of 
his  intelligence?  If  he  does  not  believe  in  it, 
then  shall  a  bishop  be  deprived  of  bis  diocese 
for  telling  the  truth?  The  diplomacy  of  the 
Vatican  can  decide  that  a  bishop  who  is  too 
wise  for  the  “faithful*  in  one  p’ace  may  be 
disp'aoed  and  sent  to  another.  But  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  to  resort  to  this  sort  of  subter¬ 
fuge  is  certainly  not  the  safest  on  which  to 
administer  things  holy,  true,  and  supreme. 


TRCE  WORSHIP  THE  HIGHEST  ART. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Our  conceptions  of  the  act  of  worship  are 
apt  to  be  limited  by  theories  and  definitions. 
Both  are  sources  of  serious  erroi.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  ideas  of  prayer,  for  instance,  have  led  to 
the  most  extreme,  contradictory,  and  absurd 
conolusions,  and  when  a  man  comes  to  the 
Bible  with  a  prejudice  or  a  plan  in  his  mind, 
be  gets  what  be  wants  and  leaves  the  rest  be 
hind.  Some  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  habit  of  hunting  out  convenient  texts 
are  the  Scriptural  legends  hung  out  in  the 
faces  of  worshipping  congregations.  “God  is 
a  Spirit”  is  placarded  in  large  letters  on  the 
books  used  in  a  Quaker  meeting  house. 

*  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness” 
greets  you  in  tt  ritualistic  place  of  prayer. 
While  behind  a  man  who  was  praying  with 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  or  rather,  bulls  of 
Bashan,  we  read  in  astonished  amusement  the 
other  day:  “The  Lord  is  here;  keep  silence 
btfore  Him.”  This' is  one  way  in  which  mis- 
taken^views  of  worship  are'given  to’the  world 
as  authoritative. 

The  danger  of  misconceiving  true'worship 
is  also  vastly  great  because  theological  doc¬ 
trine  is  mixed  up  with  its  methods  of  ex 
piession  to  such  a  degree  as  to  smother  its 
spontaneity  and  sink  its  simplicity  under  in¬ 
tellectual  self-consciousness,  or  some  pre 
scribed  and  awful  emotion.  Some  of  us  sadly 
recall  the  time  when  we  thought  the  only 
true  worship  was  Itbe  Publican’s  “dire,  die 
tressful  cry,”  and  we  well  remember  the 
agonizing  anxiety  of ‘a  young  collegian  sud¬ 
denly  called  to  pray  in  church,  lest  bis  ex 
temporary  utterance  should  convey  some 
damnable  heresy  and  make  minister  and  dea 
cons  distrustful  of  bis  piety.  Out  of  this  sort 
of  sentiment  have  sprung  extravagant  and 
hypocritical  confessions,  and  the  occasional 
formalism  of  prayer-meeting,  and  even  family 
devotions. 

The  undue  emphasis  of  intellectual  sub¬ 
serviency  to  dogmatic  teaching  in  all  religious 
exercises  has'  worried  and  wearied  the  heart 
of  not  a  few  of  the  more  sensitive  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  our  people,  both*  younger  and 
older.  If  worship  is’only  an  act  one  by  rule 
and  square,  an  intellectual  proceeding  that 
sings  and  prays  to  the  order  of  a  “system"  of 
belief,  then  these  people  do  not  worship,  and 
if  you  get^into  their  hearts  you  will  discover 
that  they  do  not  honestly  try  to  worship  in 
that  way. 

We  need  a  larger  view,  a  truer  conception  of 
worship.  Religion  is  the  reach  of  a  human 
soul  up  to  the  highest  ideals  yet  revealed,  j 
It  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  weighing  of 
oneself  over'against  the  attributes  of  Jehovah, 
nor  is  it  only  repentance  of  sin  or  the  recog 
nition  of  a  divine  purpose  to  save  some  of  the 
human  race.  These  are  fragments  of  a  greater 
whole  which  the  soul  grasps  alter  as  it  greets 
the  Morning  Star.  A  Christian  is  a  man  who 
has  had  a  transforming  vision  of  the  triumph¬ 
ant  Christ.  His  worship,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  the  cry  of  a  perishing  soul,  nor  the 
tremendous  calm  that  comes  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  life-saver  to  the  sinking  man, 
but  it  is,  above  all,  the  rapturous  recognition 
of  the  Lord  and  Light  of  heaven  within  his 
human  reach.  Out  of  the  narrow  and  vexed 
conditions  of  an  imperfect  and  sinful  life  be 
lifts  adoring  eyes  to  this  ineffable  Ideal  which 
stoops  to  make  him  infinitely  blest.  Recon 
ciliation  is  absolutely  absorbed  in  the  raptures 
of  that  divine  embrace.  Ail  pore  affections, 
emotions,  sensibilities,  are^  exercised  in  that 
experience  and  find  expression  in  the  acts  or 
words  that  try  to  utter  it.  The  liturgy  of 
such  a  worship  is  a  symphony  of  Christian 
spirits  of  all  the  ages,  and  that  worship  which 


is  the  effective  rendering  of  that  symphony 
is  the  highest  work  of  art. 

In  this  view  of  worship,  a  Presbyterian  lit¬ 
urgy  that  shall  both  preach  and  praise  is  not 
only  possible,  but  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
fear  of  formalism,  on  the  one  band,  has  sub¬ 
jected  our  highest  emotions  to  certain  terms 
and  limits  of  confessional  belief,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  and  destruction  often  of  the  best  part  of 
Christian  experience.  The  disparagement  of 
sesthetio  feeling  as  non-religious  and  unchris¬ 
tian,  has  played  havoc  with  natural  tenden¬ 
cies  to  order  and  fitness,  leading  to  the  neglect 
of  things  important.  The  splendor  of  Solomon’s 
temple  has  been  sunk  in  popular  esteem,  to 
the  level  of  the  corrupt  taste  and  heartless 
aestheticism  of  later  ages.  Beauty  has  been 
called  an  enchantress  to  sensuality,  till  men 
have  come  to  think  of  her  as  a  fallen  angel  or 
a  fallen  woman.  The  severity  of  the  Latin 
school  of  law  has  made  men  suspicious  of  the 
rejoicing  sense  of  the  All  beautiful  for  which 
the  soul  of  the  grandest  Greek  thinkers 
yearued  as  for  the  coming  Messias.  All  this 
is  a  deliberate  turning  away  from  the  light,  a 
desperate  endeavor  to  stifie  in  our  human 
souls  that  by  which  they  are  most  surely  led, 
because  it  sometimes  leads  astray.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  human  nature  asserts  itself  to 
the  contrary,  and  so  vindicates  the  divine 
wisdom  which  gave  us  the  unconscious  love 
of  beauty,  of  order,  of  harmony,  as  the  angels 
of  our  deliverance  from  boorisbness  and  bar¬ 
baric  excesses.  In  His  ideal  of  worship  the 
whole  man  bursts  into  consummate  fiower, 
such  efflorescence  as  best  and  surest  brings 
forth  the  ripe  and  perfect  fruits  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  Worship  that  makes  no  appeal,  gives 
no  expression  to  a  true  aestheticism,  is  a 
fiower  robbed  of  its  corrolla,  an  uplifting  angel 
shorn  of  its  soaring  wings. 

A  liturgy,  to  be  truly  logical  and  historic, 
must  repeat  the  whole  experience  of  men 
since  God  interfered  to  save  them ;  it  must 
strike  all  the  notes  of  Christian  experience ; 
it  must  not  be  like  the  Mass,  a  mere  epitome 
of  the  Passion,  nor  of  such  exclusive  signifi¬ 
cance  that  only  the  elect  saints  can  use  it. 
But  a  catholic  collection  of  the  holy  utter¬ 
ances  of  human  souls,  the  inspired  and  the 
royally  certified  as  well,  is  within  the  compass 
and  comprehension  of  our  Church  to-day;  and 
the  proper  use  of  such  a  liturgy  will  put  our 
worship  on  the  safe  basis  of  truth,  sincerity, 
exaltation,  dignity,  power,  and  permanency. 

Next  year  is  the  year  of  the  decennial  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod  at  Lambeth  Palace.  The 
Primate  has  just  issued  bis  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion.  It  informs  the  254  bishops  that  the 
Synod  will  meet  on  July  5th  and  sit  till  July 
lOtb,  when  it  will  adjourn  for  a  fortnight 
while  the  Conference  Committees  deliberate; 
then  it  will  reassemble  on  July  26th.  and  close 
its  session  on  July  31st.  The  main  subjects 
of  discussion  will  be.  Critical  Study  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  The  Organization  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  Duties  of  the  Church  to  the 
Colonies,  International  Arbitration,  The  Office 
of  the  Church  with  Respect  to  Industrial 
Problems,  Further  Consideration  of  the  Sub 
jeot  of  Church  Unity  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  the  Latin  Communion, 
and  Other  Christian  Bodies,  Reformation 
Movements  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
Elsewhere,  Foreign  Missions,  The  Relation  of 
Religions  Communities  within  the  Church  to 
the  Episcopate.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  Degrees  in  Divinity. 

The  Presbytery  o'  Utica  has  released  Dr. 
Bachman  from  his  pastoral  charge  with  the 
First  Church.  We  need  not  say  with  what  re- 
luctanc  etbis  action  has  been  reached.  Ev¬ 
erything  that  has  been  done  has  been  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  noble  church  concerned,  and  of 
him  whom  they  now  release,  not  to  a  better 
environment,  but  to  go  in  the  way  of  doty,  as 
be  sees  it. 
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THE  HOCMTAINS  OF  SWITZEKLAND. 

Bt  J.  B.  Miller,  D.D. 

The  railvtay  from  Milan  to  Lnoerne  orossea 
the  Btupendous  chain  of  mountains  which 
divides  central  Europe  from  sunny  Italy.  In 
former  times  the  harrier  could  he  passed  only 
with  peril  and  hardship,  and  in  many  days. 
Now,  however,  the  traveller  sits  in  his  com 
fortable  compartment  in  a  railway  carriage, 
and  is  carried  from  Italy  into  the  heart  of 
Switaerland  in  a  few  hours.  Fourteen  years 
ago  the  St.  Oothard  Railway  was  completed, 
and  this  great  mountain  wall  thus  practically 
obliterated. 

This  railway  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  modem  engineering.  It  has  on  it  fifty-six 
tunnels,  with  a  total  length  of  twenty  five 
miles,  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  ail  the 
tunnels  in  the  German  Empire.  Seven  of  the 
number  are  “  loop  tunnels. "  The  train  runs 
into  the  mountain  and  climbs  upward,  emerg¬ 
ing  at  a  point  many  feet  above  where  it  entered. 
At  one  place,  near  Wasen,  there  are  three  of 
these  loop  tunnels,  the  train  running  three 
times  in  the  mountain  and  out  again  higher 
up,  in  order  to  gain  a  level  from  which  the 
road  can  advance.  The  traveller,  not  knowing 
the  method  on  which  the  railway  bad  to  be 
carried  through  the  mountains,  is  amazed  to 
find  bis  train  again  and  again  plunging  into  a 
tunnel,  and  then  in  some  minutes  coming  out 
higher  up  among  the  crags.  The  little  church 
of  Wasen  seems  always  in  sight,  above,  below, 
before,  behind,  or  beneath. 

The  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is  on  this 
railway— the  great  St.  Oothard  tunnel.  Its 
length  is  a  little  over  nine  and  on  3- quarter 
miles,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  longer  than 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  It  cuts  through  the 
mountain  five  to  six  thousand  feet  below  the 
St.  Oothard  peaks.  Our  train  was  eighteen 
minutes  in  passing  through  the  tunnel.  We 
experienced  no  discomfort  in  breathing,  as 
the  ventilation  is  good.’ 

At  Altdorf,  on  the  way  to  Lucerne,  we  pass 
the  traditional  scene  of  the' exploits  of  William 
Tell,  the  liberator  of  Switzerland  from  Aus 
trian  oppression.  A  bronze  statue  of  Tell, 
with  his  boy  by  his  side,  was  erected  here  a 
year  ago.  At  Artb-Ooldau  we  pass  over  the 
scene  of  the  great  landslide  of  1806,  which 
buried  four  villages,  with  hundreds  of  people. 

Lucerne  is  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  all  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  this  mountain  country.  It  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  its 
waters  pour  out  with  the  swiftness  of  a  tot 
rent  in  the  Reuss  River.  Lucerne  has  many 
fine  hotels,  and  is  one  of  the  most  crowded 
summer  resorts  in  Switzerland.  One  of  the 
interesting  things  here  is  the  Lion  of  Lucerne. 
Back  of  the  town  a  perpendicular  rock  rises 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  bald  face. 
In  this  rook  the  lion  is  out.  It  commemorates 
the  heroism  of  two  battalions  of  Swiss  soldiers 
who  belonged  to  the  guard  of  honor  of  the 
King  of  France.  In  the  summer  of  1793  the 
Jacobins  stormed  the  Tuileries.  The  Swiss 
guards  struggled  with  wonderful  bravery,  but 
were  overpowered  and  fell  The  Lion  of  Lu- 
oeme  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  these 
heroic  men.  The  wounded  beast  lies,  ‘trana 
fixed  by  a  broken  lance,  out  even  in  death 
sheltering  the  Bourbon  lily  with  his  paw. 
The  rook  bears  an  inscription,  giving  the 
dates  of  the  battles  and  the  names  of  the 
fallen  officers. 

Numberless  excursions,  shorter  or  longer, 
may  be  made  from  Lucerne,  many  of  them 
intensely  interesting.  One  lives  here  oontinn- 
ally  under  the  inspiration  of  magnificent 
views.  In  every  direction  great  mountains 


tower,  while  the  lake  itself  is  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  pieces  of  water  in  the  world.  Two  of 
the  neighboring  mountains— the  Rigi  and 
Pilatns^are  famous  over  all  the  world.  From 
our  hotel  windows  both  of  them  are  in  full 
view  lifting  their  great  peaks  high  in  the 
heavens. 

The  Rigi  is  the  more  easily  reached  of  the 
two  One  may  go  up  by  a  footpath,  a  good 
climber  reaching  the  summit  in  three  to 
three  and  a  half  hours.  But  there  are  now 
two  railways  to  the  summit,  and  many  people, 
pressed  for  time,  or  dreading  the  fatigue  of 
climbing,  go  up  in  one  of  the  comfortable 
trains  which  reach  the  summit  in  something 
above  an  hour.  We  left  our  hotel  in  Lucerne 
at  9  30  A.M.,  and  went  by  steamboat  to 
Vitzoau,  and  reached  Rigi-Kulm  a  few  minutes 
past  noon.  We  had  more  than  an  hour  for 
lunch  and  strolling  about,  and  were  back  at 
Lucerne  before  5  o’clock. 

The  railway  creeps  up  the  mountain-side 
along  green  slopes  and  among  the  trees,  and 
at  every  point  some  new  splendor  of  view 
burets  upon  the  tourist’s  sight.  The  silver 
lake  below  sinks  away  as  we  climb,  upward, 
while  mountains  and  valleys  far  off  come 
into  sight.  On  the  summit  a  wonderful  pano¬ 
rama  bursts  upon  the  vision.  For  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  in  all  directions  the  eye 
takes  in  the  landscape.  A  number  of  lakes 
are  visible,  gleaming  like  silver,  or  like  gems 
in  their  setting.  In  all  directions  mountain 
crests  appear,  many  of  them  covered  with 
snow. 

One  of  the  fashionable  things  for  tourists  is 
to  spend  a  night  on  Rigi,  so  as  to  witness  the 
sunset  and  the  sunrise.  An  Alpine  born  gives 
the  signal,  and  visitors  hasten  to  the  summit 
and  watch  the  falling  out  of  sight  or  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  Unfortunately,  the  moun 
tain  is  often  veiled  in  mists  or  clouds,  and 
thousands  of  people  ascend  the  mountain  to 
be  disappointed.  This  was  the  experience  of 
our  party.  We  ascended  Rigi,  hoping  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  views  obtainable 
when  the  sky  is  clear.  Bat  we  found  only  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  exercise  faith.  “Yon¬ 
der  are  the  Savoy  crests  of  the  Bernese  Alps 
Yonder  lies  Lake  Zug.  Yonder  winds  the 
Reuss.”  So  they,  told  us,  and  we  believed 
whit  we  beard.  But  we  saw  only  thick 
mists  which  hung  about  us  on  all  sides,  con¬ 
cealing  all  the  grandeur  which  we  knew  was 
there. 

The  other  great  mountain  near  Lucerne  is 
Pilatus.  The  old  legend  is  that  Pontius 
Pilate,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse  because 
he  bad  crucified  Christ,  drowned  himself  in 
the  little  lake  which  bears  the  same  name. 
Pilatus  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher 
than  Rigi.  It  rises  boldly  in  a  rugged  mass. 
The  upper  part  is  wild  and  barren.  A  rail¬ 
way  also  ascends  this  mountain.  Because  of 
the  weird  tradition  which  gives  it  its  name, 
Pilatus  has  always  been  regarded  by  super¬ 
stitious  people  with  a  sort  of  dread.  Its  peaks 
and  gorges  were  said  to  be  haunted  by  strange 
appatitions.  The  mountain  is  thus  rich  in 
folk  lore. 

At  Lucerne  we  found  a  Presbyterian  Church 
For  two  Sundays  we  bad  been  without  any 
opportunity  to  worship  in  any  but  Reman 
Catholic  churches.  But  here  a  Scotch  Free 
Church  service  is  maintained  all  the  summer. 
There  is  no  pastor,  but  different  ministers 
preach  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  The  preacher 
last  Sunday  was  the  Rev.  James  Rutherford 
of  Edinburgh,  who  gave  us  two  good,  prac¬ 
tical  sermons.  The  services  are  held  in  the 
Municipal  school  building.  The  oongregaMons 
appeared  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
visitors,  ^be  singing  was  led  by  a  lady  who 
played  a  cabinet  organ.  The  attendance  in 
the  morning  probably  reached  two  hundred. 


and  in  the  afternoon  not  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty.  There  is  also  an  American  Episcopal 
church,  besides  the  English  church.  Lucerner 
is  said  to  have  in  its  population  of  3S,OOOr 
about  4,000  Protestants.  There  is  a  Protest¬ 
ant  Reformed  Church,  and  a  French  Protest' 
ant  cburub. 

Our  next  stopping  place,  after  leaving  Lu- 
oern,  was  B&le,  on  the  border  between  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Oe'rmany.  B&le  is  an  old  town, 
being  first  mentioned  in  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  a  quiet,  somewhat  aristocratic  town,, 
rather  conservative,  without  a  large  degree* 
of  enterprise.  It  has  several  churches.  In* 
its  picture  gallery  there  are,  among  othersr 
the  paintings  and  drawings  of  Hans  Holbeinr 
the  younger. 

Switzerland,  on  the  map,  appears  to  be’ 
mainly  a  country  of  vast  mountains.  It  bae 
no  great  cities.  Among  the  nations  of  the 
world  it  seems  to  play  no  distinguished  part.. 
It  is  no  large  factor  in  international  politics.^ 
Yet  it  is  a  country  of  exceeding  interest.  The 
government  is  simple.  The  people  of  Switzer¬ 
land  get  their  spirit  from  the  conditions  in 
which  they  live.  Like  all  mountaineers,  they 
are  brave,  hardy,  independent.  They  love 
liberty  and  cannot  brook  unjust  restraint  or 
oppression.  .  W  illiam  Tell  was  a  type  of  hie 
p'^ople,  and  his  spirit  lives  in  bis  compatriots. 

From  a  glance  at  the  map  one  would  think 
that  Switzerland  is  not  capable  of  supporting 
a  population.  It  seerz.a  only  pile  after  pile  of 
vast  mountains,  rugged  masses  of  crags,  many 
of  their  peaks  covered  with  unmelting  snows. 
Yet  as  one  travels  back  and  forth  among  these 
mountains,  one  sees  that  the  people  live  com¬ 
fortably  in  spite  of  the  ruggedness  of  their 
country.  In  among  the  mountains  there  are 
innumerable  valleys  of  wonderful  fertility. 
Then  many  of  the  mountain  sides  are  avaiia- 
ble  for  agriculture.  It  is  surprising  bow  the 
people  can  raise  fine  crops  on  slopes  that  to 
the  traveller  seem  almost  too  steep  for  climb¬ 
ing.  We  saw  everywhere  little  patches  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  ripening,  and  the 
harvesters  busy  on  places  which  Pennsylvania 
or  New  York  farmers  would  never  dream  of 
trying  to  cultivate.  The  people  learn  to  util¬ 
ize  literally  every  rquare  foot  of  soil. 

Switzerland  is  serving  the  whole  civilized 
world  also  as  a  tourists’  paradise.  One  needs- 
only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  Baedeker  to  see 
how  many  resorts  there  are  among  these  great 
mountains  to  which  travellers  come  in  their 
summer  ramblings.  The  railway  trains  are- 
burdened  with  people  from  all  lands  who  bave- 
come  to  see  the  wonderful  Alps.  It  has  been* 
stated  that  there  are  87,000  Americans  in 
Europe  this  summer,  and  the  great  mass  of 
these  have  visited,  or  will  yet  visit,  Switzer¬ 
land.  This  brings  no  unimportant  benefit  to 
the  country  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  rail¬ 
roads  also  reap  a  rich  harvest.  The  people  find 
a  market  for  the  products  of  their  littlei 
fields.  The  woodcarvers  and  watchmakers 
and  other  artisans  sell  their  handiwork  to> 
visitors 

Then  who  can  tell  what  Switzerland  gives* 
to  the  world  through  the  thousands  who- 
come  to  look  upon  the  wonderful  scenery  f  He- 
wbo  paints  ’a  picture  which  inspires  gentle- 
sentiments  or  kindles  noble  aspirations,  is  e- 
benefactor.  The  multitudes  who  visit  the  ark 
galleries  of  Italy  carry  benedictiona  in  their 
hearts  as  they  go  back  again  to  the  prosaic 
walks  of  their  common  life.  And  those  who- 
come  to  Switzerland  and  sail  on  the  lovely - 
lakes,  and  climb  the  mighty  mountains,  feast¬ 
ing  their  eyes  on  the  marvellous  beauty  and 
grandeur,  must  ever  carry  in  their  souls 
visions  which  will  be  abiding  inspiration. 
Thus  Switzerland  is  made  to  be  a  blessing  to 
countless  thousands  who,  as  the  years  pass, 
come  he<e  to  see  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
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A  STORY  OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

Bow  »  BlMionory  may  be  Usefol  after  He  Betuma 
to  His  Natlre  I.and. 

It  was  in  the  year  1860  that  Mr.  Marsh 
returned  to  America,  though  fully  expecting 
to  go  back  again  after  a  time,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  labor  for  the  Arabio- 
speaking  people  of  Turkey.  But  oiroumstances 
connected  with  his  father’s  family  led  him 
to  decide  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 
here.  This  he  deeply  regretted,  for  his  heart 
was  in  his  work— he  was  master  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  and  was  greatly  be¬ 
loved  by  the  people.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son,  resigning  his  connection  with  the  Board, 
he  says :  “  It  is  hard  for  me  to  give  up  my 
hopes  of  usefulness  as  a  missionary,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  Oriental  churches  and 
the  Moslems.  ” 

But  it  was  a  pleasant  experience  to  come 
back  to  a  town  near  that  in  which  he  was 
bom— to  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  a 
year  in  pastoral  work,  and  found  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  a  beloved  aunt  residing  there  a  truly 
restful  home.  His  own  home  was  leestab-  > 
lished  soon  after,  August  21,  1862,  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Elizabeth  LeBaron  Clark  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  where  the  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  the  teacher 
of  his  boyhood.  In  Rochester  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  a  young  ladies’  school,  and  spent 
five  years  in  teaching.  Here,  as  at  St.  Louis, 
his  teaching  was  full  of  animation,  that  at 
once  engaged  the  interest  of  his  pupils. 

While  living  in  Rochester,  he  preached  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  different  churches  and  in 
neighboring  towns,  and  was  also  for  a  time 
chaplain  in  the  Western  House  of  Refuge.  In 
1864  he  was  very  active  in  a  revival  under  the 
lead  of  Evangelist  Hammond,  by  which  the 
city  was  greatly  stirred. 

Though  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  he  felt 
that  preaching  ought  to  be  his  life-work,  and 
an  opportunity  offering  at  Montioello  (God¬ 
frey),  Illinois,  he  spent  a  year  there,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  wrote  “The  Tennessean  in  Per¬ 
sia  and  Koordistani”  a  memoir  of  his  miesicn- 
ary  friend,  Samuel  Audley  Rhea,  which  was 
published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  is  a  standard  work  in  missionary 
biography. 

From  1869  to  1876  he  was  engaged  in  minis¬ 
terial  labor  in  Southern  New  Y’ork,  first  for 
two  years  at  Whitney’s  Point,  and  afterward 
for  five  years  at  Owego.  For  a  part  of  this 
time  he  was  statistical  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  of  New  York,  and  in  1872 
was  Moderator  of  the  State  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  Rochester.  In  1878  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  from  Williains  College. 

In  the  Centennial  year  the  family  removed 
to  Amherst,  Mass.,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  where  he 
was  pastor  of  the  North  Church.^ 

Coming  back  to  New  England,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  this  region,  was  a  great  joy  to  the 
two  aged  mothers  (whose  home  was  with  the 
pastor  and  hie  wife),  for  to  Northampton  and 
Amherst  they  were  attached  by  many  ties  of 
kinship  and  old  association.  In  the  home  of 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  of  Northampton,  with 
its  circle  of  gifted  children,  the  missionary 
had  been  from  childhood  a  familiar  visitor. 

After  a  pastorate  of  two  years  and  a  half  in 
.  Amherst,  Dr.  Marsh  took  charge  of  the  church 


in  Haydenville  in  the  same  oounty  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  he  remained  until  1882,  when, 
with  the  desire  to  educate  his  children, 
he  returned  to  Amherst,  to  spend  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  a  home  of 
his  own,  enjoying  the  social  and  religious 
privileges  of  this  college  town,  and  finding  a 
blessed  brotherhood  among  the  many  minis¬ 
ters  and  educators  of  the  place. 

In  1888  he  lost  his  beloved  and  saintly 
mother,  who  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a 
gifted  and  lovely  daughter  of  fifteen,  the 
story  of  whose  life  was  told  in  a  memorial, 
“Bessie,”  published  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph. 

He  preached. “occasionally  in  Amherst  and 
other  towns,  and  for  several  years  bad  charge 
of  the  Zion  Mission  church  connected  with 
the  college. 

He  and  his  family  united  with  the  first 
church  of  Amherst,  and  for  some  years  he  was 
its  clerk,  and  for  a  short  time  Sunday  school 
Superintendent.  He  loved  this  church  and 
its  successive  pastors,  and  was  rarely  absent 
from  the  prayer  meeting,  in  which  be  was 
always  rhady  to  take  a  helpful  part. 

The  Rev.  F.  L.  Qoodspeed,  a  former  pastor, 
present  at  a  prayer-meeting  'since  his  death, 
spoke  thus  truly  and  beautifully  of  him : 

“  I  see  many  familiar  faces,  but  some  familiar  in 
days  Kone  by  I  do  not  see.  Dear  Dr.  Marsh,  whose 
hoary  head  was  a  crown  of  glory,  is-  no  longer  here 
to  inspire  and  to  cheer  with  his  words  of  Christian 
hope  and  experience. 

“I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  monk  who  said  to  a 
young  lay  brother,  ‘-Come,  let  us  go  forth  and 
preach.”  After  going  a  long  and  weary  way, 
through  street  and  crowded  market  place,  the  young 
novice  said,  .“Where  are  we  to  preach  ?  ”  The  older 
monk  replied,  “We  have  been  preaching  as  we  have 
been  walking.” 

‘  ‘  So  did  Dr.  Marsh — he  preached  by  being  kind  and 
cheerful  and  genial.  As  he  walked  the  streets  he 
had  a  pleasant  word  and/'a  bright  smile  for  every 
one,  and  his  life  was  an  example  of  loving  service  of 
his  Master.  His  character  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
eulogium.  These  points  always  impressed  me— his 
sweet  Christian  trust,  kindness,  charity,  and  his  in 
tense  interest  in  all  things  human.” 

Dr.  Marsh  was  always  interested  in  the 
affaire  of  the  town  and  State,  and  his  observa¬ 
tions  upon  foreign  countries  were  of  uncom¬ 
mon  intelligence,  owing  to  his  life  abroad. 
One  of  bis  favorite  themes  was  the  bearing  of 
wars  and  political  upheavals  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ. 

The  late  atrocities  in  Armenia  gave  him  the 
keenest  pain,  as  be  had  been  over  the  scene 
of  the  massacres. .  The  pictures  of  bloodshed 
were  very  vivid  to  him,  and  he  hardly  dared 
trust  himself  to  talk  with  those  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  palliate  the  course  of  the  Sultan. 

For  many  years,  especially  since  bis  with¬ 
drawal  from  active  pastoral  service.  Dr. 
Marsh  bad  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
Genealogy  of  the  Marsh  Family,  and  had 
gathered  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  the 
different  lines  of  descent.  He  bad  the  untir¬ 
ing  patience  and  the  accurate  judgment  neces¬ 
sary  for  work  of  this  sort,  and  in  1888  he 
published  for  Col.  L.  B.  Marsh  of  Boston, 
the  history  of ‘“John  Marsh  of  Salem,  1U38.” 
In  1895,  after  great  difficulties  and  discour¬ 
agements,  he  completed  and  published  “The 
Genealogy  of  John  Marsh  of  Hartford,  1686,” 
his  own  ancestor,  a  volume  of  over  500  pages, 
containing  the  results  of  ten  years  of  labor  in 
collecting  and  arranging. 

Judge  Carrington  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  be¬ 
longing  to  this  Marsh  line,  writes  that  he 
was  impressed  with  bis  beautiful  character 


as  a  man  of  transparent  purity,  self  sacrificing 
and  charitable  to  all,  and  adds:  “Of  the 
patience,  thorcugbness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  general  accuracy  of  bis  work  on  the 
Genealogy,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  Few  are  fitted  by  nature  for  it,  and 
very  few,  if  any,  have  surpassed  it. 

“It  will  be  a  monument  to  him,  whose  value 
as  the  years  roll  on,  will  be  priceless.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  knew  this  good  man.  I  would 
have  been  so  glad  to  have  known  him  better.” 

He  had  a  reputation  among  scholars.  For 
many  years  be  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Society.  One  of  bis  favorite 
studies  was  that^of  Philology.  He  believed 
in  phonetic  spelling,  and  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  the  sounds  represented 
by  the  English  alphabet.  One  of  hie  projects 
was  to  prepare  a  dictionary  for  foreigners  in 
learning  our  language. 

But  nowhere  did  the  beauty  of  his  charac- 
tesr  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  ap¬ 
pear  so  much  as  in  his  home  life.  He  was 
always  a  charming  companion.  His  treasures 
of  information  and  incident  from  varied  study 
and  travel  were  inexhaustible,  which  be  gave 
with  an  independence  of  thought  and  orig¬ 
inality  of  expression  that  commanded  atten¬ 
tion  in  any  circle. 

He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  as  shown  in 
the  quick  repartee,  and  the  merry  twinkle  of 
the  dark  blue  eye.  With  children  and  young 
people  he  was  a  favorite,  for  bis  heart  was 
always  young. 

Under  the  affiiction  of  disease  of  the  liver, 
which  his  physicians  thought  had  its  begin- 
nin‘g  far  back  in  the  years  of  his  missionary 
life,  he  was  calm,  patient,  and  hopeful. 
Oppressed  in  the  last  months,  not  so  much 
with  pain,  as  with  great  weariness  and  languor, 
bis  courage  and  cheerfulness  triumphed  over 
bodily  discomfort. 

Wishing  to  present  thejprogramme  which  it 
bad  been  assigned  him  to  prepare  for  the  next 
Ministers’  Association,  he  attended  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  May  27th,  though  really  unable  to  be 
there,  and  gave  as  the  subject  of  the  October 
meeting,  “Literal  Inteprretation  of  the  Bible.” 

Not  until  the  last  ten  days  did  be  give  up 
the  hope  of  recovery,  and  then  it  was  more 
with  silent  acquiescence  than  spoken  acknowl¬ 
edgment. 

That  triumphal  note  of  cheer  which  bad 
sounded  through  his  life  was  heard  even  in 
bis  dying  hours.  “I  have  not  a  fear,”  said 
he,  on  one  of  the  last  days.  “Jesus  has  for¬ 
given  my  sins.”  And  at  another  time:  “Oh, 
how  much  better  heaven  will  be  than  this 
poor  life!" 

Thursday,  June  18th,  in  the  evening  bush 
of  a  leafy,  blossoming  summer  day,  in  the 
pleasantest  room  of  his  home,  where  he  had 
for  years  thought,  talked,  prayed,  read,  and 
written,  he  came  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
river.  The  bells  of  the  church  near  had  rung 
fer  the  weekly  prayer- meeting ;  the  young 
pastor  had  come  in,  received  a  word  of  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  departing  servant  of  God,  and 
gone  forth  to  the  service,  which,  by  a  strange 
and  sweet  coincidence,  had  for  its  subject, 
“Heaven.”  It  was  just  nine  o’clock  when 
the  call  came  and  the  spirit  passed. 

One  who  held  bis  band  to  the  last,  and 
whose  name  was  the  last  word  he  spoke,  found 
in  hep  own  heart,  the  peace  that  comes  from 
trust  and  hope,  as  expressed  in  the  lines  of 
Tennyson : 

“  Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  alter  that,  the  dark; 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  fareweT 
When  I  embark. 

"  For  tho*  from  out  our  bourn  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  meet  my  Pilot  face  to  face. 

When  I  have  crossed  tbehar.” 
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Some.  By  Emile  Zola.  Sole  Authorized  Ver 
sion  in  the  English  Language.  Translated 
by  Ernest  Alfred  Vizitelly.  Two  Vol¬ 
umes.  New  York :  Macmillan  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1896. 

In  his  indefatigable,  though  ill-requited 
-effort  to  be  numbered  among  the  "Immortals” 
of  the  French  Academy,  M.  Zola  projected  a 
^reat  trilogy,  which,  under  a  veil  of  fiction, 
>ehould  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church.  The  first  work  of  this 
series,  Lourdes,  was  noticed  here  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  about  two  years  ago;  the  third,  Paris, 
is  still  in  the  future.  We  have  now  the  sec¬ 
ond. 

Those  readers  to  whom  Zola’s  name  is  a 
aynonym  for  all  that  is  gross  and  immoral  in 
fiction,  those,  for  example,  who  have  not  read 
his  exquisite  prose  poem,  Le  RSve,  will  he 
agreeably  disappointed  to  find  in  this  work  no 
analysis  of  sexual  relations  nor  anything 
which  may  properly  be  termed  immoral  The 
standpoint  of  morality  is  not  the  American 
standpoint ;  readers  on  this  side  of  the  water 
veil!  hardly  share  M.  Zola’s  surprised  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  lovers  who  retain  their  integrity 
though  the  obstacles  to  a  lawful  union  are 
insuperable.  But  this  is  only  the  setting  of 
the  study — first  of  the  evolution  of  the  young 
Abbe  Pierre  Froment’s  spiritual  condition, 
and  of  his  attitude  toward  bis  Church ;  the 
tortures  of  his  soul  in  view  cf  what  he  had 
seen  at  Lourdes,  his  high  hopes  of  a  new  re¬ 
formation  and  rejuvenescence  of  the  Church, 
based  on  his  admiring  confidence  in  the  char 
acter  of  Pope  Leo ;  and  second,  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  hierarchy  ip  Rome  at  the 
present  time.  The  analysis  of  both  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  to  the  last  degree  fine  and  subtle. 
M.  Zola  shows  a  profound  study  of  the  parties 
now  existing  in  the  Church,  and  a  penetrating 
apprehension  of  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
front,  and,  be  believes,  render  futile  the 
efforts  of  the  Pope  and  others  who  desire  to 
renew  and  reform  the  Church.  All  this  is 
very  good  and  intensely  interesting.  It  is 
continually  interrupted  by  long  descriptions 
of  the  Eternal  City,  due  in  part  to  M.  Zola’s 
profound  interest  in  a  city  which  makes  a 
deeper  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the 
emotions  than  any  other  city  of  this  era,  and 
4n  part,  to  the  artistic  necessity  of  giving  the 
reader  a  sensation  of  the  long  delajs,  the 
alow  progress  of  events  in  Papal  circles. 
Most  readers  will  deem  that  the  author  has 
been  only  too  successful  in  this  regard ;  the 
descriptions,  though  fine,  often  seem  to  be 
mere  interruptions  and  paddings. 

M.  Zola  has  been  most  unfortunate  in  his 
translator.  M.  Vizitelly  has  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  intense  sympathy  with  his  subject  and 
Aeep  admiration  for  his  author,  but  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  his  acquaintance  with  both 
French  and  English  appears  to  be  equally 
euperficial.  But  the  worst  of  his  work  is  his 
footnotes,  which  are  well  nigh  maddening, 
presupposing,  as  they  do,  a  plentiful  lack  of 
common  knowledge  on  the  reader’s  part,  and 
a  degree  of  interest  in  the  translator’s  person 
ality  hardly  likely  to  be  felt  by  him. 


Familiab  Trees  and  Theis  Leaves.  De¬ 
scribed  and  Illustrated  by  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews.  With  Over  Two  Hundred 
tirawings  by  the  Author,  and  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell 
University.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  1896.  $1.75. 

Mr.  Mathews’s  former  works  on  familiar 
fiowers  have  prepared  ns  to  expect  delight 
from  anything  he  may  write  on  kindred  sub 
jeots,  and  the  anticipation  is  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  present  admirable  work.  Those 
who  have  never  made  a  study  of  leaves  have 
no  idea  how  much  such  a  study  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  walking,  driving,  being  out  of 
doors.  The  character  of  the  leaf,  its  func¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  tree,  its  essential  and 
abiding  characteristics  in  the  midst  of  infinite 
variety,  no  two  leaves  being  alike,  yet  each 
to  be  recognized  by  infallible  tokens,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  habits  of  the  trees  to  which  they 
belong— all  this  is  told  in  a  popular  way,  yet 
in  strictly  (but  not  pedantically)  scientific 
langusge,  with  a  great  profusion  of  illustra¬ 
tions.  There  are  good  indexes. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

An  addition  to  the  Standard  Teacher’s 
Library  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen’s  book,  A  Man 
ual  of  Common  School  Law,  which  appears  now 
after  a  complete  revision  of  the' form  in  which 
it  first  appeared  in  1875.  There  are  a  number 
of  changes  which  add  to  the  value  of  this 
work,  its  system  of  references  having  been 
greatly  extended,  and  a  few  chapters  on  rules 
and  regulations  added.  The  contents  sre  di¬ 
vided  under  the  heads.  The  School  Officer, 
The  Teacher,  and  Uniform  Examination  Ques¬ 
tions.  This  book  has  stood  comparatively 
alone  as  a  text-book  and  authority  for  twenty 
years.  (Bardeen,  Syracuse.) 

After  an  experience  of  several  years  Mr. 
Reuben  Post  Halleck  concludes  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  truths  of  psychology  can  be  made  intelli¬ 
gible  to  pupils  under  the  age  of  twenty.  Hie 
aim  in  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture  has 
been  to  present  as  much  of  the  science  as  the 
general  student  will  need.  The  hard  and  dry 
facts,  which  have  proved  a  stumbling  block 
to  many  older  heads,  have  been  enlivened  by 
the  employment  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
and  by  these  the  student’s  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  are  secured  and  held.  (American  Book 
Compaiiy.  $1.25.) 

Upon  the  already  large  and  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  people  interested  in  instantaneous  pho¬ 
tography,  Mr.  Eric  Pritchard  has  conferred  a 
benefit  by  translating  from  the  French  a  book 
which  is  called  Movement.  The  standard 
works  of  Muybridge  have  been  about  the  only 
available  books  on  this  subject  within  the 
reach  of  those  knowing  only  English,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  welcome  addition  to  the  some 
what  limited  literature  of  the  subject  that 
another  authority  is  placed  at  our  disposal. 
(Appleton.) 

That  branch  of  education  which  receives 
the  hardest  treatment  at  the  hands  of  our 
teachers  is  the  proper  use  of  the  voice.  In  a 
large  majority  of  oases  development  in  this 
line  is  entrusted  to  those  who  have  little  or 
no  true  idea  as  to  what  result  is  most  desired. 
Not  to  mention  their  entire  unfitness  to  bring 
about  such  a  result,  they  are  generally  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  to  strive  for.  Mr.  James  Flem¬ 
ing  gives  timdy  advice  in  both  of  these  points 
in  his  book.  The  Art  of  Reading'and  Speaking. 
(Arnold.  $1. ) 

The  Political  Economy  of  Mr.  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson  appeals  to  us  especially  from  the 
fairness  with  which  he  treats  both  sides  of 
every  question,  and  in  his  disouasion  of  opin¬ 
ions  which  he  does  not  share.  It  is  alto- 
I  gether  too  unusual  that  text-books  on  this 
I  subject  are  free  from  a  feeling  which  may  be 


called  political  or  sectional,  or  by  any  other 
name,  but  which  tends  to  form  a  biased  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  student.  Those  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  questions  of  the  day  are  not 
profound  will  find  here  a  valuable  help. 
(Ginn.) 

A  book,  the  aim  of  which,  cbiefiy,  is  to  aid 
beginnersnin  a  propeiT' anderstanding'  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  principles  which  have  guided 
the  great  masters  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  is 
Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge’s  The  Tech- 
rtigue  of  Sculpture.  The  data  and  facts  have 
been  drawn  from  every  available  source  and 
tested  by  actual  experience.  The  sketches 
are  very  helpful  in  illustrating  processes  which 
would  be  difficult  of  explanation  by  word 
alone.  (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.) 

A  page  from  the  history  of  geology,  the 
subject  being  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal,  by 
^!Tward  A.‘.  Mirtin,  is  a  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  addition  to  the  Library  of  Useful 
Stories.  Appreciating  that  too  little  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  of  the  interesting  processes, 
practical,  scientific,  and  other,  in  connection 
witK*  coal  and  its  products,  Mr.  Martin  tells, 
without  unnecessary  detail,  this  wonderful 
story.  (Appleton.) 

A  very  amusing  and  clever  skit  is  by  Harry 
Whitney  MaeViokar,  picturing  The  Evolution 
^'°Woman.~,  It  |  is  a  thin  quartoi~containin'g 
exquisitely  absurd  illustrations  in  black  and 
colors  of  the  condition  of  woman  from  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  until  a  some¬ 
what  future  date,  with  nonsense  verses  to 
match. .The  .  introductory  ‘  poem  is  by  E. 
Irenaeus  Stevenson.^.  (Harper..  $1.50.)  [  . 

Of  collections  of  poetry  on  a  given  subject 
there  is  no  end.  Poets’  Dogs  form  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  little  volume  compiled  by  Miza- 
£eTh  Richardson. Neatly  all  poets  have  been 
Imd  of.  dogs,  and  most  of  them  have  written 
about  them.  The  little  volume  offers  an 
abundant  variety  of  fitting  tributes  to  that 
most  worthy  friendship  that  exists  between 
men  and  dogs.  (Putnam.  $1.) 

Volumes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Series 
come  out  with  amazing  rapidity.  One  of  the 
latest  is  From  Whose  Bourne,  a  detective  story 
in  which  dead  people  are  active,  by  that  very 
clever  new  writer,  Robert  Barr.  Vawder’a 
Understudy,  a  Study  in  Platonio  Affection,  by 
James  Knapp  Reeve,  begins  as  if  it  were  going 
to  be  naughty,  but  goes  on  morally  enough, 
and  with  sufficient,  though  not  overwhelming 
interest.  (Stokes.  75  cents  each.) 

The  Finding  of  Lot’s  Wife,  by  Alfred  Clark, 
is  extremely  ingenious  in  conception  and  mas¬ 
terly  in  the  working  out,  with  the  great 
merit  of  an  entirely  new  background,  an  un¬ 
explored  region  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  situations  are  remarkably  thrilling,  and 
though  often  intensely  painful,  artistic  effect 
is  not  sacrificed  to  horror.  (Stokes.  $1.) 

Stories  from  Aulus  Qellius  was  prepared  hy 
Dr.  Charles  Knapp,  with  the  special  idea  of 
aiding  those  who  find  themselves  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  being  specially  edited  for 
sight  reading.  With  a  fair  working  *  knowl¬ 
edge  of  vocabulary  and  syntax,  a  student  will 
find  in  the  commentary  sufficient  aid  for  read¬ 
ing  intelligently  without  the  need  of  outside 
help.  (American  Book  Company.  80  cents. ) 

Heinrich  Seidel’s  Herr  Omnia,  well  known 
for  its  charming  purity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
has  been  edited  for  school  use  by  Mr.  J. 
Mattbewman,  who,  as  instructor  in  Modern 
Languages  at  Chettenham  Military  Academy, 
Ogontz,  undoubtedly  posresses  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  putting  the  story  into  a  form  most 
useful  as  a  text  book.  (American  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  25  cents.) 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
Septemoer,  Mr.  A  Wells,  contiouing 

bis  articles  on  The  Principles  of  Taxation, 
considers  its  definition,  object,  and  sphere. 

In  a  bamorons  paper  entitled  The  Sym- 
psychograph,  a  Study  in  Impressionist  Phys¬ 
ics,  President  David  Starr  Jordan  satirixostbe 
oonolusions  and  claims  concerning  certain  vis¬ 
ionary  matters,  mental  and  moral,  which 
some  enthusiastic  persons  are  disposed  to  in 
fer  from  Rontgen’s  discovery.  Important 
physiological  information  is  given  in  clear 
terms  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Humphrey’s  Some  Modern 
Views  of  the  Cell.  In  the  Vivisection  Ques 
tion,  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge  makes  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  value  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  pfajaiologioial  experimentation 
Mr.  Sydney  O.  Fisher  di.^cusses  the  relations 
of  Immigration  and  Crime.  Prof.  W.  R. 
Newbold’s  diagnosis  of  Illusions  and  Halloci 
nations  is  illustrated  by  the  citation  of  sev 
eral  incidents  of  experience.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Udden  gives  what,  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
will  amount  to  a  revelation  of  the  magnitude 
and  force  sometimes  attained  by  Dost  and 
Sand  Storms  in  the  West.  Clare  de  Oraflen 
ried,  in  an  article  on  that  subject,  presents  as 
"Debts”  of  the  "New  Woman”  what  the  eman¬ 
cipated  ladies  of  the  present  owe  to  their 
humbler  sisters  who  have  tciled  in  the  past 
and  to  those  who  are  now  toiling  Helen 
Zimroern  contributes  an  analysis  of  Enrico 
Ferri’s  treatise  on  Homicide  Mrs.  Le  Plon- 
geon  gives  an  account  of  The  Potters’  Art 
Among  Native  Americans  Other  articles  of 
a  lighter  class  a^e  Social  Insects  (L.  N  Bade- 
noch).  The  Bsnziris  of  the  Congo  Basin,  A 
Cambodian  Primary  School,  and  Dogbane  and 
Milkweed.  The  biographical  sketch  is  of 
Samuel  Luther  D  tna.  The  Editor’s  Table  ia 
devoted  to  an  English  bishop’s  appreciation  of 
Prof.  Huxley,  and  to  contradicting  Lord 
Kelvin’s  depreciation  of  hie  scientific  labors  as 
“failure." 

The  Hon.  Andrew  D  White,  ex  President 
of  Cornell  University,  has  written  a  very  im¬ 
portant  article  for  the  September  Forum,  en 
titled.  Encouragements  in  the  Present  Crisis. 
Dr.  White  emphasizes  very  strongly  the  seri¬ 
ous  charcter  of  the  crisis  which  confronts  os 
points  out  the  anarchic  and  socialistic  forces 
and  tendencies  vtfaioh  lie  behind  it,  gives 
eomb  parallels  in  history  which  reveal  the 
dangers  just  now  threatening  us,  but  which 
also  indicate  our  means  of  meeting  them. 
Mr.  Isaac  L  Rice,  under  the  significant  title. 
Thou  Shalt  not  Steal,  severely  criticizes  the 
Chicago  platfoi-m  and  the  utterances  of  its 
candidates  Fire  and  Sword  in  Cuba,  by  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  is  full  of  dramatic  iuteiest, 
and  ia  vouched  for  ss  an  absolutely  trust 
worthy  history  of  the  present  insurrection  in 
Cuba  up  to  Campos’s  downfall.  A  notable 
paper  is  by  Dr.  William  P.  Nortbrup  ot  New 
York,  giving  the  results  of  a  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  results  of  Antitoxine  treatment 
of  diphtheria  in  nearly  6,000  esses.  The 
statistics  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  efficacy 
of  this  new  treatment.  The  Progress  of  the 
Women’s  Rights  Movement  in  France,  is  by 
Mme  Jeanne  E.  Sobmabl.  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  France.  Mr  J.  J.  Lalor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  contrib¬ 
utes  a  paper  on  Early  and  Recent  Currency 
Legislation ;  A  Contrast. 

In  the  current  North  American  Mr.  John  M. 
Stahl,  Secretary  of  the  Farmers’  National 
Congress,  opens  an  article  on  the  question. 
Are  the  Farmers  Populists?  with  the  statement 
that  "be  who  thinks  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  not  in  favor  of  sound  finance  and 
are  more  favorably  disposed  toward  a  depre 
oiated  currency  than  are  the  rest  of  the  popu 
lation,  does  them  an  injustice  ”  He  treats 
the  subject  historically.  The  venerable  mis¬ 
sionary.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  contributes  a  vigorous 
and  convin''iog  article  on  America’s  Duty  to 
Americans  in  Turkey,  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  Senator  John  Sherman,  showing  how 
ill  grounded  was  his  famous  statement  that  I 
the  United  States  Government  could  not.  In 
justice  to  our  missionaries,  protect  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  might  go  to  Turkey  for  residence  or 
business.  The  article  rings  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet.  Prof  R.  Blaikie  recounts  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  Woman’s  Battle  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gardner  writes 
on  a  subject  that  concerns  ns  all.  The  Plague 
of  City  Noises,  making  a  strong  and  cogent 
plea  for  the  expression  of  the  many  unneces¬ 
sary  noises.  He  seriously  advocates  a  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Noise. 

In  the  September  Review  of  Reviews  the  edi 
tor  discusses  different  phases  of  the  Presiden¬ 


tial  campaign,  especially  the  revolt  of  the  gold 
standard  Democrats,  the  attitude  of  Eastern 
wage  earners  toward  Mr.  Bryan,  and*  the 
spread  of  free  silver  doctrine  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  An  Important  topic  of  discussion  is  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Venezuelan  proposition,  in  conneo 
tion  with  the  general  scheme  for  a  permanent 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  contributes  a  characteristic  study  of  The 
Three  Vice  Presidential  Candidates  and  What 
They  Represent.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  the 
brilliant  author  of  Wealth  against  Common 
wealth,  writes  a  sympathetic  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  St  Louis  Convention,  of  which 
be  was  a  member.  As  may  readily  be  im¬ 
agined,  Mr.  Lloyd’s  account  differs  in  various 
points  from  the  story  of  the  convention  pub 
ished  at  the  time  by  the  daily  press.  It  is  a 
distinguished  Populist’s  interpretation  of  the 
collective  action  of  the  people’s  party.  An 
article  entitled.  The  Outlook  upon  the  Agra¬ 
rian  Propaganda  in  the  West,  is  by  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  The  question.  Would  Ameri¬ 
can  Free  Coinage  Double  the  Price  of  Silver  in 
the  Marbeti  of  the  World?  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  Charles  B.  Spabr,  Pb.D.,  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  negative  by  Prof.  J. 
Laurence  Laughlm  of  Chicago. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  contains 
two  important  articles  bearing  on  the  political 
campaign.  The  Election  of  the  President,  by 
the  historian,  John  B  MoMaster,  and  The 
Pr-'blem  of  the  West,  by  Professor  Fredeiick 
J  Turner  of  Wisconsin  He  traces  the  appar¬ 
ent  Eastern  and  Western  eectionalism,  and 
maintains  tbsf  the  true  Ameriuan  is  the  man 
of  the  Middle  West.  The  economic  reasons 
for  a  divergence  of  opinion,  on  the  currency 
question,  for  instonce,  are  so  clearly  indicated 
that  the  article  is  particularly  illuminating  as 
a  study  of  opinion  es  shown  in  the  present 
campaign  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  ex¬ 
plains  the  phliosphio  and  economic  basis  of 
his  system  of  edocttion  as  shown  in  Tiiebe- 
gee  Institute.  The  first  instalment  is  giv^n  of 
a  novel  by  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  en¬ 
titled,  Marm  Lisa  Mrs.  Lillie  Cbace  Wyhian 
gives  a  series  of  short  talcs  of  life  exneriences 
in  a. Massachusetts  factory  valley  Mr.  Char 
les  Dudley  Warner  tells  The  Story  of  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin. 

The  editorial  comment  in  the  August  Yale 
Revietc  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  irsues  of 
the  present  campaign.  The  first  contributed 
article  is  by  Prof.  Emile  I  evaseeur,  who  gives 
his  impressiois  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  workingmen,  on  the  basis  of 
long  ftudy  and  observations  during  a  recent 
visit  to  this  country.  Mr.  Willoughby,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  de 
scribes  the  sjstem  of  government  pub'ications 
in  Wsshington.  the  abuses  connected  with 
them,  and  attempts  to  reform  their  distiihu- 
tion  Prof.  F.  Goodrich  of  Williams  College 
writes  an  historii-al  article  on  a  Social  Re 
torm*r  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  General 
Walker’s  recent  work  on  Bimotallism  suggests 
a  lengthy  review  by  Prof.  Farnam  of  Yale 
Univer.-ity,  in  which  many  of  the  current 
questions  are  touo><ed  upon.  The  Rev.  Pitt 
Dillingham  treats  of  the  neg'O  problem  of  the 
South,  opposing  views  recently  expressed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Forum  The  Notes  cover  mat¬ 
ters  of  industrial  legi  lation. 

The  belated  May  number  of  the  Charities 
Review  is  devoted  to  the  Annual  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  held  in  Grand 
Rapids  last  June.  There  is  acondersed  report 
of  the  proceedings,  and  the  articles  are  on 
The  Treatment  of  Tr-'mps  in  Small  Cities, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bradshaw.  D. D.  ;  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Vagrancy  ;  Criminal  Women  ;  Sloyd 
in  the  Lyman  School,  Supt.  T.  E  Chapin, 
with  a  number  of  Conference  Notes.  The 
third  instalment  of  Prof  A.  W.  Dunn’s  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Social  Structure  of  a  Western  Towr, 
is  also  given. 

The  articles  of  peculiar  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  August  Nineteenth  Century,  are 
two  on  The  Battle  of  the  Standards  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  W.  L  Alden  and  William  Dillon ;  a 
paper  on  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  a  very  serious 
and  striking  discussion  of  Arbitration  with 
America,  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley, 
M.P. 

The  Century  Company  has  just  issued,  in 
inexpensive  form,  a  new  edition  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  "Cheap  Money,”  containing  the  various 
brief  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Century,  giving  a  history  of  many  of  the 
cheap  money  experiments  which  have  been 
tried  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  will  be 
supplied  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  at 
cost,  to  those  who  wish  to  distribute  it  during 
the  campaign. 


Early  in  October  The  Century  Company  will 
issue  Mr.  Chester  Bailey  Fernald’s  first  bcok. 
The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,  and  Other  Stories, 
and  forthcoming  numbeis  of  The  Centurp- 
magszine  are  to  contain  short  stories  from  bis- 
pen.  Mr.  Fernal  t’s  first  story  ot  life  in  China 
town,  San  Francisco,  called  Chan  Tow  the 
Higbrob,  appeared  in  The  Century  for  April 
of  last  year. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  have  issued 
a  Bulletin  of  Books  oi  the  Currency  Ques¬ 
tion  The  publishers  exp<ess  themselves  aa 
surprised  to  find  how  many  of  tbeae  publica¬ 
tions  there  are,  and  as  interested  in  the  relative 
number  supporting  the  opposed  standards  of 
value.  The  Bulletin  contains  some  sixty  ti’les, 
with  a  brief  outline  of  the  scope  of  each  and 
the  standard  it  advocates. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  very  shortly 
issue  An  Intioducticn  to  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day,  by  Henry  O.  Wakeman. 
The  book  is  not  a  manual  or  text  book,  but 
is,  rather,  an  answer,  in  a  short  and  conve¬ 
nient  form,  to  the  question,  "How  is  it  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  come  to  be  what  it 
is?” 

Mrs.  Virginia  Fraser  Boyle  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. ,  has  gained  the  prize  of  8100  for  the 
b( at  poem  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  of  Tennessee. 


NEW  PUBIilCATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company:  A  Cycle  of  Cathay^ 

W.  A.  P.  Martin. - Adolph;  Fannie  J.  Taylor. - 

The  Secret  of  (lin'dance;  F.  B.  Meyer. - Tbrougb 

Fire  and  B'lood;  F  B  Meyer. - Studies  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  by  John:  W.  W.  White. - Expectation  Comer;. 

E.  S.  Elliott. - God’s  Box;  Mabel  Nelson  Thurston. 

- The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament;  Wil¬ 
liam  Campbell  Scofield. - Evolution  or  Creation;; 

Luther  Tracy  Townsend. - Through  Egypbto  Pal¬ 
estine:  Lee  S.  Smith. - How  the  Children  Raised 

the  Wind;  Edna  Lyall. - Tyne  Folk;  Joseph  Par¬ 

ker. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Literary  Landmarks  of 

Venice:  Laurence  Hutton. - Shakespeare  the  Boyt 

William  J.  Rolfe. - The  Old  Infant;  Will  Carle- 

ton. - With  My  Neighbors;  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

John  D.  Wattles  and  Company,  Philadelphia:  Re¬ 
cent  Research  in  Bible  Lands.  Edited  by  Herman 
V.  Hilprecht. 

The  Macmillan  Company:  Genesis;  Richard  G. 
Moulton. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Poem;- 
Lyman  Whitney  Allen. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Story  of  Elec¬ 
tricity;  John  Muuro. 

Do<ld,  Mead  and  Company:  Charm  and  Courtesy 
in  Letter-Writing;  Francis  Bennett  Callaway. 

Roberts  Brothers:  The  Puritan  in  England  and 
New  England:  Ezra  Hoyt  Byingtou. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  Inspiration  of  History; 
James  Mulcahey. 

The  Cassell  Publishing  Company:  John  Bull  and 
Company;  Max  O’Hell. - At  Heart  a  Rake;  Flor¬ 

ence  Marryat. 

American  Tract  Society:  Sweetheart:  Ernest  Gil¬ 
more. - Beulah-Land;  'Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union:  The  Pilgrim 
Child;  Theodora  C.  Elmslie. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association:  The 
Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Emerson’s  Essays. 

John  Murphy  and  ComMuy,  Baltimore:  How  to 
Speak  Latin;  Stephen  W.  Wilby. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Money  and  Banking;  Horace 
White. 

American  Book  Company:  Psychology  and  Psy¬ 
chic  Culture;  Reuben  Post  Ualleck. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company:  Platform  Pearls; 
Lillian  M.  Heath. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Vawder’s  Under- 
Study;  James  Knapp  Reeve. 

Fowler  and  Wells:  Uncle  Sam’s  Letters  on  Phre¬ 
nology. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  May:  Charities  Review.  ” 

For  July:  Northfield  Echoes. 

For  August:  Nineteenth  Centuiy;  Yale  Review; 
Littell;  The  Writer;  Our  Day;  Fortnightly;  The 
Musician;  Berea  Quarterly;  l^e  Chrdtien  Evangdl- 
ique;  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  September:  Forum;  Century;  Scribner’s;  Lit 
tell;  New  World;  Atlantic;  North  American;  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly;  Pall  Mall;  McClure’s;  Arena; 
Godey’s;  Magazine  of  Art;  Home  Missionary;  Meth¬ 
odist  Review:  Missionary  Record;  Spirit  of  Missions; 
Pilgrim  Teacher;  Sailors  Magazine;  Kitchen  Mag¬ 
azine;  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal;  Missionary  Review;  What  to  Eat; 
Review  of  Reviews;  Kindergaiten  News;  Hom¬ 
iletic  Review;  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought; 
Looker-On;  American  Journal  of  Science;  Sunday 
I  Magazine;  Good  Words;  Christian  Literature. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

II. 

The  real  bueinesB  of  the  AsBociation  is  trans- 
«oted  in  the  eeotional  meetinga,  to  which, 
immediately  after  the  abort  *  general  Bession 
in  the  morning,  the  members  and  vijitors  be¬ 
take  themselves  according  to  their  respective 
specialties  and  inclinations.  Eash  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  has  its  own  presiding  officer,  secretary, 
and  committee  of  management,  and  is  repre 
eented  in  the  general  council.  This  year 
there  were  nine  sections  designated  by  letters 
from  A  to  I.  Most  of  them  met  in  the  High 
School  Building,  but  some  were  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  rooms  of  the  Buffalo  Library. 
No  reporter  can  be  omnipresent ;  and  the 
present  article  contains  merely  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  gathered  in  flying  visits  now  to  this 
room,  now  to  that. 

In  Section  E  (Geology  and  Geography)  after 
a  number  of  papers  had  been  read  on  deeply 
interesting  topics,  a  session  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Prof.  James  Hall’s  connection  with 
the  geological  survey  of  this  State.  He  is 
-eighty  four  years  old,  and  his  services  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  science,  and  his  in¬ 
terest  in  it  is  unabated. 

About  the  flrst  impression  one  receives  on 
-entering  any  section  is  that  of  the  growing 
tendency  to  specialize  the  work  of  scientiflo 
iinquiiy.  The  great  .Professor  Whewell  him 
self,  if  he  were  living,  would  discover  that 
the  omne  setbile  is  no  longer  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  any  single  mind.  If  one  be  a  geolo¬ 
gist  of  any  mark  he  must  forbear  to  enter  the 
vastly  enlarged  fleld  of  chemistry,  and  if  he 
would  climb  to  the  sublime  heights  of  mathe¬ 
matical  astronomy,  he  must  abjure  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  fascinating  subject  of  modern 
electrical  investigation.  The  botanist,  the  an¬ 
thropologist,  the  meteorologist,  each  must 
keep  himself  with  constancy  and  fidelity  to 
his  chosen  domain,  or  be  content  with  merely 
superficial  attainments. 

We  dropped  in  to  hear  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough 
of  Evanston  discourse  about  the  behavior 
through  a  series  of  years  of  a  big  red  -spot  in 
the  equatorial  belt  of  the  planet  Jupiter— a 
spot  80,000  miles  in  length  and  8,000  in 
breadth— and  he  remarked  in  closing  that  the 
observations  of  Jupiter  had  been  thus  far  too 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  and 
.that  it  was  now  time  for  trained  and  experi 
enced  astronomers  to  bring  their  micrometers 
>to  more  serious  work  on  the  subject. 

Stepping  into  another  section  we  found 
Prof.  E.  L.  Corthell,  a  civil  engineer  of  New 
York,  telling  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
channel  formed  by  the  Mississippi  jetties,  and 
demonstrating  the  vast  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  country  of  stopping 
up  a  certain  pass  through  which  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  main  stream  was  finding  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  thus  every  day  rendering  less 
valuable  the  great  engineering  work  acoom- 
plithed  on  the  river  by  Captain  Eads. 

In  the  Section  on  Physics  a  deeply  interest 
ing  account  was  given  by  Professor  W.  Le- 
Conte  Stevens  of  \he  difficulties  encountered 
at  the  great  Watervliet  Foundry  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  modern  large  guns.  In  the  course 
of  his  discussion  he  gave  the  particulars  of  an 
^accident  in  managing  the  outer  hoop  of  a 


“built  up”  gun  by  which  the  piece  was  prac 
tically  spoiled— a  costly  mistake  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  gun  was  to  be  v  orth 
860.000  How  sad  that  we  should  be  expend¬ 
ing  such  enormous  sums  upon  engines  which 
good  people  will  devoutly  pray  may  never  be 
used  I 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  treated  in 
the  department  of  physics  was  the  movement 
of  that  most  curious  plaything— for  at  present 
it  is  hardly  more— called  the  gyroscopic  pen¬ 
dulum.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  the  most  wonderfully  formed  snd  interlao 
ing  curves.  A  small  mirror  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pendulum  at  a  proper  angle, 
and  swung  over  a  photographic  plate,  gave  a 
series  of  curves  cusped  and  looped  and  varied, 
which  were  reproduced  on  a  screen,  present¬ 
ing  the  graphic  illustration  of  pages  upon 
pages  cf  mathematical  formulae. 

The  most  enjoyable  session  we  attended  was 
one  in  the  Geological  Section,  the  manner  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  the  speakers  being  of 
the  finest  quality.  For  elegance  of  diction 
and  pronunciation,  and  for  excellence  in  the 
tones  of  voice  and  modulation,  it  would  be 
bard  to  find  speakers  that  surpass  Prof. 
B.  K.  Emerson  of  Amherst,  and  the  Rev. 
Horace  G.  Hovey  of  Newburyport.  This  last 
gentleman,  in  exquisitely  chosen  and  pic¬ 
turesque  language,  described  his  thorough 
going  researches  in  the  limestone  oaves  of 
Kentucky,  particularly  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
and  another  called  the  Colossal  Cavern.  He 
gave  a  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  caves  were  excavated.  They  were 
formed,  not  .by  any  sudden  convulsions,  but 
by  the  agency  of  slightly  acidulated  surface 
w  iter  leeking  through  the  ground,  combining 
with  the  rock,  and  softening  it,  and  then  by 
the  gradually  formed  subterranean  streams 
which  carried  the  softened  parts  of  the  rock 
away.  Dr.  Hovey  bad  sounded  all  the  pits 
encountered  in  the  caves,  lighting  them  up 
with  lamps  or  fireballs,  and  descending  into 
some  of  them,  and  reports  them  by  no  means 
the  fathomless  abysses  which  many  have  im 
agined  them  to  be,  the  very  deepest  being 
not  much  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 

Over  the  Anthropological  Section  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Alice  G.  Fletcher  of  Washington,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  we  listened  to  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tiSc  discuseion  of  the  Appendages  of  an 
Insect  Embryo  by  Miss  Agnes  M.  Claypole. 
In  fact,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
ladi's  encountered  in  the  halls  wore  the  crim¬ 
son  badge  and  number  that  indicated  mem¬ 
bership. 

Two  evening  popular  lectures  were  given  in 
compliment  to  the  people  of  Buffalo  one  on 
the  Cataract  as  a  Time  Measurer,  and  the 
other  on  Gave  Explorations  and  their  Bearing 
on  the  Question  of  Man’s  Antiquity,  and  each 
with  the  aid  of  lantern  illustrations. 

It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  name 
even  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  four  or 
five  hundred  members  who  were  in  attend- 
a  ice,  and  to  give  the  titles  of  even  the  very 
finest  papers  that  were  presented ;  and  of  the 
curious  things  exhibited,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  only  one— a  relief 
map  of  the  United  States,  on  a  globular  sec¬ 
tion  upon  the  scale  of  a  sixteen-foot  diame 
ter.  This  was  a  striking  piece  of  work,  show 
ing  the  glacial  ice  cap  that  once  pushed  its 
way  down  into  the  territory  of  the  Middle 
States. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  we  did  not  hear 
a  word  or  bint  on  the  part  of  any  speaker  that 
savored  of  irreverence  or  unfriendliness 
toward  the  Christian  faith.  The  speech  and 
bearing  of  this  large  assembly  of  learned  and 
highly  trained  gentlemen  and  ladies  betokened 
refinement,  modesty,  praiseworthy  zeal,  end 
lefty  aims.  Clbriocs. 


FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

From  Alberta,  rather,  at  the  present  writing. 
The  line  between  this  territory  and  that  prov- 
in  e  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  multitudinous 
Rockies,  and  Banff  is  in  Alberta,  among  the 
spur  ranges  ol  various  name  to  the  eastward. 
Here  Dr.  Field  rested  in  his  flight  across  the* 
contineot  two  years  ago,  and  indited  one  of 
his  genial  and  vividly  descriptive  letters  which 
makes  a  second  attempt  at  picturing  the  en 
vironment  sheer  presumption  What  can  a 
common  tourist  do  who  comes  after  our 
primus  inter  viatoreaf  The  Doctor  is  still 
pleasantly  remembered  by  those  in  charge  of 
this  well  appointed  and  homelike  hostelry. 
Besides  its  magnificent  situation  and  other 
advantages,  it  proves  to  be  a  perfect  refuge 
for  hay  f»ver  unfortunates.  Having  worn  out 
all  the  Eastern  resorts,  it  is  a  wonderful  relief 
to  find  that  this  intolerable  malady  has  not 
dared  to  assail  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Of  the  world  renowned  scenery  along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  I  will  only  say 
that,  after  many  years  of  travel,  we  cannot 
recall  a  whole  day  of  such  unbroken  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  mountain  grandeur  as  that  afforded 
by  the  journey  from  Reveletoke  to  Banff. 
The  Columbia  River  route  is  becoming  very 
popular. 

Coming  from  Kalispell,  Montana,  at  which 
point  I  last  wrote  you,  the  admirable  train 
service  of  the  Great  Northern  *  Railway 
brought  us  through  a  succession  of  fine  scen¬ 
ery  across  the  Cabinet  Mountains,  at  times 
beside  the  Kootenai  and  Pend  d’Oreille  Riv¬ 
ers,  noble  streams  both,  and  important 
branches  of  the  Colombia  River,  to  Spokane 
Falls,  the  promising  inland  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Like  most  of  the  cities  of  the  coast 
States,  Spokane  had  its  period  of  inflated 
prosperity,  followed  by  collapse,  when  the 
sanguine  investor  too  often  realized  that  be 
was,  according  to  the  Arizona  pronunciation 
of  Tucson,  “too  soon.”  The  cities  outgrew 
the  growth  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
result  is  that  a  new  set  of  owners  are  in  pos- 
eeseion  of  a  large  part  of  the  real  estate  in 
these  over-idealized,  but  yet  to  become  pros¬ 
perous  and  populous  towns.  Spokane  is  ex¬ 
periencing  a  return  of  prosperity  on  account 
of  the  large  mining  developments  in  territory 
tributary  to  it.  The  mountains  to  the  south, 
east,  and  north,  abound  in  the  precious  met¬ 
als,  and  new  mines  are  being  opened  on 
every  band. 

The  chief  mining  region  now  attracting  at¬ 
tention  is  north  of  the  international  line. 
Britiih  Columbia  bids  fair  to  be  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  the  Dominion.  The  mountainous 
districts  lying  along  the  Kootenai  and  Colom¬ 
bia  Rivers,  from  the  Rooky  Mountains  west¬ 
ward,  seem  to  contain  endless  deposits  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals. 
The  existence  of  these  has  been  known  for  a 
score  or  two  of  years,  but  only  recently  have 
the  full  riches  they  contain  been  suspected. 
American  enterprise  and  capital  have  been 
foremost  in  developing  this  region,  and  are 
now  reaping  a  rich  reward.  One  mine,  the 
Slocan  Star,  has  already  paid  in  dividends 
half  of  its  $500,000  capital,  and  promises  a 
dividend  of  $100,000  every  three  months  here¬ 
after.  This  is  in  the  East  Kootenai  district, 
near  the  lake  and  river  of  the  same  name. 
Here  silver  is  the  chief  product.  In  the  West 
Kootenai  district,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Columbia  River,  gold  predominates.  It  is 
found  in  low  grads  ore,  of  which  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  full.  The  development  has  been  very 
rapid. 

The  Trail  Creek  territory  has  been  ex¬ 
ploited  only  two  years.  In  1894  it  produced 
a  million  dollars  in  gold.  Last  year  its  out¬ 
put  was  over  five  millions,  which  will  b« 
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greatly  inoreased  this  year.  The  principal 
town,  or  mining  camp,  in  this  district  is 
Bossland,  which  contained  800  inhabitants  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  and  now  nnmbers  five  or 
six  thousand  people.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
one  place  where  there  are  no  signs  of  hard 
times.  If  the  developments  continue  as 
affluent  and  permanent  as  they  promise,  this 
region  will  be  the  seat  of  a  prosperous  mining 
industry  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  one  thing  British  Columbia  in  general, 
and  this  district  in  particular,  may  claim  an 
honcrable  preeminence.  American  mining 
camps  have  been  marked,  as  a  rule,  by  law¬ 
lessness  and  debauchery.  The  new  mining 
towns  in  British  Colombia  are  as  orderly  as 
most  places  in  the  older  Btates  or  provinces. 

I  asked  an  intelligent  foreman  in  the  Trail 
Smelting  Works  the  reason  why  the  same 
olars  of  men,  coming  largely  from  American 
mining  districts,  seemed  to  change  their 
habits  sc  suddenly  and  become  law-abiding 
citizens.  He  said  that  it  was  the  certainty 
and  promptness  of  even  handed  justice  meted 
out.  For  instance,  in  the  Trail  Creek  district, 
containing  thousands  of  miners,  prospectors 
and  newcomers,  eager  in  pursuit  of  fickle 
fortune,  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  embodied 
in  the  person  of  one  man,  Mr.  John  Kjrkup. 
He  is  gold  commissioner,  judge,  sheriff,  and 
jailor.  With  a  few  constables,  he  keeps  the 
peace  in  two  crowded  mining  towns  and  the 
region  around.  Nogambling  bouses  or  saloons 
are  allowed.  The  numerous  hotels  have  bare, 
but  these  are  conducted  under  strict  regula 
tions.  Sporting  men  and  roughs  are  spotted 
at  once,  and  told  that  the  climate  is  not  healthy 
for  them.  If  any  one  violates  the  law,  he 
meets  Mr.  Kirkup  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
and  finds  him  a  brawny  Scot,  over  six  feet 
tall,  who,  like  John  Knox,  fears  no  living 
man.  If  only  a  poor,  trembling  Chinaman  has 
been  wronged,  the  wrong-doer  feels  at  once 
the  strong  band  of  the  law.  If  it  be  a  thug 
or  human  vampire  who  is  trying  to  reenact 
the  scenes  of  Poker  Flat  on  Canadian  soil, 
John  Kirkup  faces  him  with  the  mien  of  a 
British  Jupiter,  and  the  miscreant  invariably 
yields  to  implacable  justice  represented  by  a 
fearless  man,  clothed  with  imperial  author¬ 
ity.  The  contrast  here  presented  with  the 
lawless  savagery,  too  characteristic  of  new 
American  mining  communities,  is  very  much 
to  the  discredit  of  our  newer  territories. 
Even  our  older  cities  are  but  beginning  to 
learn  that  laws  can  be  executed  and  crime 
repressed  if  there  is  an  indexible  will  to  do  it. 

Though  silver  is  being  taken  out  of  the 
British  Columbia  mines  in  immense  quanti¬ 
ties,  there  is  but  little  free  silver  sentiment 
except  among  the  American  con'iingent.  In¬ 
telligent  Canadians  are  amszsd  at  the  extent 
to  which  this  political  theory  prevails  across 
the  border.  It  seems  to  them  semi  repudia 
tion,  both  dishonorable  and  dangerous.  Cana¬ 
dian  bank  bills  promise  to  pay  so  many  “dol 
lars,”  without  a  hint  as  to  the  kind  of  money 
in  which  they  will  be  redeemed ;  but  the 
politician  or  merchant  would  be  inttantly  dis¬ 
credited  who  should  propose  to  pay  public  or 
private  debts  in  anything  but  the  standard 
money  of  the  great  commercial  nations.  Sil¬ 
ver  is  mined,  as  wheat  is  raised,  for  the 
profit  there  is  in  it  at  the  prices  ruling  the 
world’s  markets.  With  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  currency  per  capita  which  we  have, 
Canada  has  suffered  far  less,  financially,  than 
our  country,  with  its  political  uncertainties 
and  alarms.  As  in  its  administration  of  the 
law,  financial  certainty  and  the  resulting  con¬ 
fidence,  are  its  business  salvation. 

Canadian  Presbyterians  are  in  the  forefront 
in  supplying  the  religious  needs  of  frontier 
settlements.  A  favorite  method  is  to  send 
out  theological  students  along  the  advancing 


skirmish  line.  It  is  the  making  of  the  young 
men  if  they  have  the  right  stuff  in  them,  but 
sometimes  fails  to  satisfy  those  accustomed  to 
maturity  in  the  pulpit.  The  sturdy,  zealous 
young  men  at  work  for  the  Master  in  these 
regions  do  not  flinch  at  any  amount  of  toil, 
hardship,  or  evtn  danger.  The  one  stationed 
at  Banff  has  recently  spent  a  week  among  the 
mountains,  seeking,  with  an  Indian  guide, 
for  tracep  of  a  lost  white  prospector,  when 
the  mounted  police  woull  not  stir  a  foot  to- 
find  him.  Another  good  fellow  from 
** Queen’s,”  Kingston,  I  found  hammering 
away  on  the  new  edifice  of  battered  boards 
which  already  bore  the  name  of  the  Presby 
terian  church  of  Trail.  Another  plucky  boy 
bolds  weekly  meetings  at  points  along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  covering  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  with  his  pastoral  oversight. 

The  missionary  students,  as  a  rule,  spend  a 
year  in  these  distant  fields,  and  then  return  to 
the  lecture-room  with  the  advantage  of  a 
twelve  month  of  such  pastoral  theology  as  no 
professor  could  impart.  The  system  has  its 
decided  merits,  but  the  frontier  work  needs 
grown  men,  and  the  very  best  and  ablest  ob¬ 
tainable,  in  permanent  residence,  for  its  most 
effective  prosecution.  The  Church  cannot  too 
highly  esteem  the  heroic  apostles  of  the 
frontier,  of  whatever  age  or  sect,  who  are 
laying  well  the  foundations  on  which  after 
generations  will  build.  J.  H.  £. 

SI1)E-L1GUTS  FROM  PEKING. 

By  Bev.  Gilbert  Beid. 

Some  time  since  a  lady  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  remarked  to  me,  “You 
are  not  prayed  for  like  the  rest  of  us.  ”  ”  How 
is  that?”  I  inquired.  She  replied,  “The  Board 
has  issued  its  new  calendar,  telling  what  per 
sons  to  pray  for,  day  by  day,  and  now  that 
you  are  not  under  the  Board,  you  are  left 
out.”  Quite  so;  this  is  one  of  the  misfor 
tunes.  Moreover,  there  are  some  who  in  loy 
alty  to  the  Board  do  not  think  it  feasible  to 
even  wish  me  well,  one  who  is  only  called  an 
“irresponsible  agent.” 

And  yet  there  is  compensation.  By  doing 
the  work  given  into  my  bands  of  the  Lord, 
I  am  brought  into  direct  relations  with  per¬ 
sons  of  different  denominations,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  are  interested  in  the  work  they  may 
be  reckoned  on  to  remember  it  in  prayer. 
The  direct  connection  intensifies  the  praying. 
More  than  once  have  I  been  cheered  by  know¬ 
ing  that  some  one  w.ae  praying  for  me.  A 
few  weeks  since  I  learned  that  at  an  interior 
station  of  another  denomination  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  meeting  for  prayer,  week  by  week, 
bad  specially  prayed  that  the  work  here  done 
with  the  ruling  classes  might  be  bleased  of 
Ood.  I  now  know  why  strength  was  given 
me  in  all  these  past  months  of  arduous  en 
deavor. 

Of  late  I  have  been  surprised  that  more  help 
has  come  to  me,  and  even  more  contribu¬ 
tions,  from  missionaries  than  from  million¬ 
aires.  To  many  of  the  latter  have  I  sent  re 
ports,  and  to  some  I  have  made  appeals,  but 
the  consolation  has  been  in  most  rases,  “God 
bless  you.  You  are  doing  a  good  work.  I 
admire  your  pluck  and  faith.  Depart  in 
peace.  Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,”  etc.  My 
missionary  friends,  though  I  ask  them  for 
nothing,  sent  me  letters  of  congratulation  and 
cheer,  and  more  than  once  accompanied  by  a 
check. 

Saying  all  this,  I  can  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  and  say  that  many  thus  far  who  have 
shown  the  most  interest  in  my  plans,  have 
been  the  worldlings  who  have  not  much  he 
lieved  in  missions,  and  even  the  proud  Confu- 
cianists,  the  troublesome  literati  of  China. 
The  good,  rich  people  excuse  themselves  that 
they  are  instructed  not  to  have  anything  to 


do  with  missionaries  or  schemers  not  under 
the  Board.  In  fact,  it  seems  more  and  more 
as  if  I  need  not  look  to  the  good  Christian 
people  for  any  assistance.  I  most  go  to  the  ' 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  and  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

People  for  years  have  prayed  that  the  hearts 
of  the  rulers  of  China  might  be  reached,  but 
now,  when  the  Lord  opens  the  door,  they  re^ 
fuse  to  render  any  aid.  For  the  first  time  in- 
all  those  centuries,  since  the  Catholic  fathers 
came  some  800  years  ago,  has  the  missionary 
secured  a  “large  door”  to  the  offlcial  classes 
of  China.  Before  I  returned  to  America,  in 
some  ten  years’  time,  I  had  met  about  lOO* 
mandarins.  In  the  less  than  two  years  since 
my  return  to  China,  as  a  result  of  special 
work  in  a  separate '  mission,  I  have  made  the- 
acquaintance  of  nearly  200  more.  I  have  on 
my  list  over  400  names  of  offlcial  literati, 
with  whom  I  am  in  communication.  Fox 
each  name  there  might  be  added  five  others 
who  will  be  indirectly  influenced,  or  2,000  per¬ 
sons.  Never  was  there  such  a  chance.  The- 
door  is  opening  wider  and  wider.  No  weeks 
passed  without  knowing  some  one  heretofore 
a  stranger.  The  friendship  is  furthermore  be¬ 
coming  more  close  and  confiding.  Aid  is  both 
promised  and  given.  More  than  one  of  the 
high  scholars,  called  the  Hanlin,  assists  me  in 
the  preparation  of  documents,  and  this  with¬ 
out  any  pay.  They  believe  in  my  scheme^ 
and  advocate  its  adoption. 

For  months  I  have  aimed  to  know  as  many 
as  possible  who  were  going  to  the  provinces 
as  offlcials.  Many  have  expressed  thanks 
because  I  can  bring  them  into  connection 
with  missionaries  in  their  jurisdiction.  They 
see  the  advantages  of  promoting  such  friendly 
relations,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
they  hope  I  may  be  aided  in  establishing  a 
permanent  organization.  When  this  is  done, 
the  workers  will  be  no  more  “irresponsible- 
agents”  than  the  workers  of  any  other 
Board,  and  there  is  no  need  to  cast  slurs  oir 
such  workers  at  the  present  stage  of  their 
efforts.  ‘ 

One  of  the  latest  most  marked  successes  is  the 
gaining  entrance  to  another  of  the  important 
official  bodies,  one  to  which  no  foreigner  of 
any  kind  has  thus  far  been  admitted.  It  is 
the  Ministry  of  War,  a  new  council  formed 
during  the  war,  and  now  concerned  not  only 
in  matters  military,  but  in  reform  movements 
such  as  railroads,  banking,  and  education. 
The  five  chief  members  are  Prince  Kung, 
Prince  Ching,  Wung  Tung  ho,  Li  Hung-tsao, 
and  ‘  Rung-luh.  The  real  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  rests  with  these  men.  They  all  be¬ 
long  also  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  are  its 
strongest  men. 

The  way  I  secured  an  entrance  to  this  Min¬ 
istry  of  War  came  about  in  the  fo’lowing: 
manner :  I  prepared  a  very  important  docu¬ 
ment  on  “The  Development  and  Defence  of 
Manchuin.  ”  I  prepared  a  letter  addressed  to 
each  one  separately  of  these  five  high  minis¬ 
ters,  stating,  in  each  case,  that  the  document 
was  being  presented  to  each  member  of  tho 
Ministry  of  War.  In  sending  these  around, 
they  were  received  at  the  private  residence  of 
each  one,  except  at  the  palace  of  Prince- 
Kung.  He  looked  over  the  letter  and  docu¬ 
ment,  and  seeing  that  the  business  discussed 
was  of  serious  import,  and  desiring  to  avoid, 
as  chief  prince,  all  appearance  of  secrecy,  he- 
returned  them,  adding,  “Let  Mr.  Reid  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  will  preeent  them  to  me 
through  the  Foreign  Offipe  or  the  Ministry 
of  War,  just  as  he  pleases.”  If  I  had  not 
mentioned  in  my  letter  the  Ministry  of  War, 
the  prince,  as  heretofore,  would  have  referred 
me  to  the  Foreign  Office,  but  by  speaking  as 
he  did,  I  saw  my  chance  to  reach  a  body  with 
which  foreigners  have  no  relations. 
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I  at  oDoe  started  off'  for  the  Ministry  of 
War,  nearly  an  hoar  and  a  half  of  rough  rid 
ing  through  the  muddy  streets.  I  reached 
the  place  just  at  dusk.  I  got  out  of  my  cart, 
and  wended  my  way  slowly  and  cautiously 
through  the  main  entrance,  until  I  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  an  attendant.  I  took  out  my  card, 
and  said,  Take  this  into  the  under-secre- 
tary.”  The  card  was  taken  in.  Soon  the 
servant  returned,  asking,  “What  is  your 
businees?”  I  replied,  "I  have  business  with 
the  under-secretary.”  Again  he  went  in,  and 
after  a  while  appeared  with  the  message, 
“Come  back  at  noon  to  morrow,  when  all  will 
be  present.”  I  said,  “All  right,”  and  added, 
“If  Prince  Kung  had  not  directed  me  to  come 
here,  I  would  not  have  come.  ” 

Tbe  next  day,  at  noon,  I  again  appeared  at 
the  official  headquarters.  An  attendant  stood 
ready  to  receive  my  card.  While  I  waited 
outside,  tbe  card  was  taken  in.  Again  the 
servant  appeared  with  tbe  question,  “What  is 
your  business!”  And  again  I  replied,  “1  have 
business  with  the  under- secretary.  When  I 
see  him  I  will  tell  him.  If  the  prince  had  not 
told  me  to  come  here  I  would  not  have  come.” 
When  tbe  servant  next  appeared,  he  said, 
“Wait  out  here  in  the  waitiug  room  till  they 
put  on  their  robes.”  While  thus  waiting,  1 
had  the  chance  to  find  out  who  were  the 
persons  I  was  to  sfe,  and  where  they  lived. 
This  enabled  me  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
too  much  ignorance. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  summoned.  A  mill 
tary  official  in  robes  led  tbe  way.  I  was  re 
ceived  into  tbe  guest- room  by  one  of  the 
leading  mandarin’s  next,  with  tbe  five  high 
ministers.  Then  came  in  two  under-secre 
taries,  one  of  whom,  very  fortunately,  I  knew 
quite  well.  Some  twenty  attendants  stood 
outside  in  proper  attire.  I  began  to  explain 
why  it  was  that  I,  a  foreigner,  dared  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  distinguished  headquarters.  I 
led  up  to  tbe  message  of  tbe  prince,  when  the 
leading  under  secretary,  a  sour  sort  of  a  per 
Bonage,  burst  forth  the  question,  “Why  don’t 
you  take  it  to  tbe  Foreign  Office”!  I  replied, 
“I  was  just  explaining  this.  I  am  not  a  for¬ 
eign  minister,  neither  am  I  discussing  in  this 
paper  a  matter  ef  foreign  affairs.  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  tbe  welfare  of  China,  and  speaking  for 
China.  Of  coarse,  if  you  don’t  desire  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  here,  I  will  go  to  the  Foreign  Offir*e ; 
I  will  not  force  matters.  Look  over  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  do  as  you  p!eaBe.  ”  They  all  glanced 
over  the  document  and  tbe  letter,  and  re 
marked,  “Leave  them  here.  When  tbe  prince 
comes,  we  will  hand  them  to  him.  If  he  has 
any  answer,  we  know  where  you  live,  and 
will  send  word  to  you.”  I  added,  *’1  do  not 
expect  any  response.  I  metley  wish  to  ex 
press  my  opinions  on  an  important  matter. 
Neither  do  I  ask  for  an  audience  with  the 
prince.  If  he  has  anything  to  ask  and  com 
mands  my  presence,  1  will  promptly  comply.” 
We  sipped  our  tea,  and  arose.  We  saluted 
each  other  and  parted.  I  had  been  inside  tbe 
Ministry  of  War,  and  presented  a  paper  in  my 
own  name  as  a  private  individual,  but  a  friend 
of  China. 

Yesterday  I  learned  from  my  friend,  one  of 
tbe  under  secretaries,  of  the  result.  Prince 
Eung  went  to  the  Ministry  of  War  yesterday 
morning.  Immediately  the  document,  with 
tbe  letteF,  was  banded  to  him.  Looking  it 
over  once  more,  be  directed  that  it  be  placed 
on  record  for  future  reference  and  use.  Later 
on.  Prince  Ching  arrived.  The  document 
again  came  forth  for  his  perusal,  when  be  re 
plied,  “I  already  have  a  copy.”  Two  other 
ministers  of  tbe  Council,  and  three  other  min 
isters  of  the  Foreign  Office,  also  arrived  to 
discuss  some  important  business.  Remarks 
were  passed  on  my  document  and  myself,  ail 
of  them  favorable.  Prince  Eung  remarked. 


“Tbe  document  is  eloquently  written.”  An 
other  added,  “All  of  his  documents  show  that 
he  has  good  intentions.”  Another,  “He  means 
well,  and  really  seeks  for  the  good  of  our 
country.”  Still  another,  “He  knows  more 
about  our  affairs  than  many  of  tbe  Chinese.” 
Thus  I  gained  the  favor  of  tbe  whole  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Furthermore, 
my  argument  was  placed  on  the  official  rec¬ 
ords,  the  first  time  for  a  foreigner.  Though 
nothing  was  done  as  to  the  points  I  had 
brought  forward,  I  have  secured  a  better  rap 
proachment. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  I  now  in 
tend,  in  a  few  days,  to  present  the  plan  of  my 
mission — the  scheme  for  the  Temple  of  Truth. 
It  has  been  carefully  drawn  up,  so  that  my 
literary  friends  regard  it  as  perfect.  If  it 
should  meet  with  the  approval  of  tbe  author 
ities  and  tbe  Government,  I  will  proceed  to 
organize  it,  and  of  course  seek  for  money. 
But  more  of  this  when  sanction  is  secured. 

Julr  22. 1896. 


WORK  AMONG  THE  FRENCH  OF  CANADA 

By  Bev.  T.  C.  Perry. 

It  is  about  I  sixty  years  ago  when  Madam  Feller 
and  Mr.  Roussy  of  Switzerland,  in  1835,  commenced 
their  labors  among  the  French  Canadians  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  adher 
ents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  Montreal 
Madam  Feller  went  to  St.  John’s  and  was  there 
joined  by  Mr.  Roussy.  The  stay  at  St.  John’s  was 
very  brief,  the  disposition  of  the  people  being  un¬ 
favorable  to  missionary  efforts.  Soon  Madam  Fel¬ 
ler  went  to  Grand  Signe,  feeling  called  to  engage  in 
mission  work  at  that  place.  The  prand  Signe  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  came  under  Baptist  control,  is  well 
known.  About  three  years  after  Madam  Feller’s 
visit  to  Grand  Signe,  the  French  Canadian  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  was  formed.  Under  this  Society  several 
pioneers,  among  whom  were  Rev.  Mr.  Tanner  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Verot  and  othe^  of  blessed  memory,  were 
employed  as  laborers.  The  work  then  begun  was 
subsequently  advanced  and  enlarged  by  the  Board 
of  French  Evangelization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada.  A  number  of  missions  had  been  formed 
and  the  Point  aux  Trembles  schools  had  been 
founded  (in  1846).  The  latter  were  purchased  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  in  1880. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  when  the  French 
Canadian  Missionary  Society  was  unable  to  raise  a 
sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  sustain  its  missions, 
another  missionary  organization  was  formed  to  pro¬ 
cure  those  needed  fimds  and  look  after  the  mission 
churches.  This  organization  had  only  a  brief  exist¬ 
ence.  According  to  a  natural  tendency,  each  de¬ 
nomination,  i.e.,  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian,  came  sooner  or  later  to  have  its 
individual  work.  From  statistics  given  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Board  of  French  Evangelization 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1895,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Canada  takes  the  lead  in  French 
evangelistic  work.  Although  the  Congregational- 
ists  have  not  organized  a  denominational  Board  of 
their  own,  they  did  a  noble  work  in  connection  with 
those  associated  with  them  in  the  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society. 

From  the  lime  (some  sixty  y  ears  ago)  when  scarcely 
a  French  Canadian  Protestant— if  indeed  any  one  of 
this  character— was  to  be  found,  thousands,  many 
thousands,  have  entered  the  Protestant  ranks.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Presbyterians  have 
been  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  45,000  French 
Canadians.  In  connection  with  these  results  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  those  of  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  English 
Churches.  Canada  retains,  as  it  is  judged,  but 
about  half  of  the  Fretch  Canadian  converts.  Fully 
one-half,  it  has  been  estimated,  have  gone  to  the 
United  States.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  other 
powerful  reasons,  appeals  strongly  to  Christian 
friends  in  the  United  States  for  their  sympathies, 
prayers  and  gifts  in  behalf  of  a  work  the  benefits  of 
which  they  so  largely  share. 

Out  of  the  million  or  million  and  a  half  of  French 
Canadians  in  the  States,  the  French  Canadian  Prot¬ 
estant  portion  should  fcrm  a  very  desirable  element. 
Large  numbers  have  settled  in  New  England.  Con¬ 


gregations  and  churches  are  to  be  found  in  manu¬ 
facturing  centres.  In  Vermont,  Winooski  near  Bur¬ 
lington,  St.  Albans,  Yergennes  and  Montpelier  have 
some  French  Canadian  Protestants.  In  New 
Hampshire  two  congregations  are  found  at  Man¬ 
chester— the  Methodist  being  ministered  to  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Doriou.  Snncook,  Nashua,  Concord, 
Hookset,  etc.,  have  French  Protestants.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  we  find  at  Lowell  a  church  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  A.  Cote,  and  another  under  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Paradis.  Congregations  are  also  to  be 
found  at  Marlboro,  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Ware,' 
Pittsfield,  Spencer,  Springfield,  Lawrence,  Boston, 
Great  Barrington  and  Worcester.  The  French 
Protestants  in  Rhode  Island  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned.  In  some  places  in  northern  New  York  half 
the  population  or  thereabout,  and  in  some  cases  a 
larger  proportion,  consists  of  French  Canadians. 
Among  these  there  are  French  Protestants  to  be 
found.  Without  speaking  definitely  about  them  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  French  Protestants  in 
New  York  City.  We  have  knowledge  of  two  con¬ 
gregations  there. 

When  referring  to  New  England  we  might  have 
mentioned  that  “in  Maine  there  are  large  settle¬ 
ments  apart  from  the  towns  and  cities,”  and  that 
“good  missionary  work  could  be  done  in  that  state, 
especially  in  the  north,”  where  some  time  since  the 
circumstances  were  especially  favorable,  in  some 
respects,  for  starting  such  a  work,  which  none  of 
the  denominations  had  done.  There  are,  it  is  said, 
whole  settlements  of  the  Frmch  in  the  western  and 
northwestern  states.  Of  all  the  French  Canadian, 
congregations  in  the  States  the  most  noted  seems  to> 
be  that  at  St.  Anne,  Kankakee,  la.  The  colony  at 
St.  Anne  was  originallv  designed  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Romanists,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the' 
aim  at  first  of  Father  Chiniquy  himself.  From  the 
interesting  account  given  in  his  “Fifty  Years  in  the- 
Church  ot  Rome,”  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  re¬ 
markable  movement  when  he  and  large  numbers  of 
bis  people  became  Protestants.  The  congregation 
of  St.  Anne,  after  being  many  years  under  the  care- 
of  the  Board  of  French  Evangelization  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Canad&,  was  transferred  with  its- 
membership  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  eight  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  a  little  more  ttan  four 
years  ago.  The  important  movement  at  St.  Anne 
we  are  told  “was  soon  followed  by  tbe  establishment 
of  missions  arid  congregations  in  the  cities  and  towns- 
of  Chicago,  Aurora,  Kankakee,  Sterling,  Manteno. 

Among  many  French  Protestant  congregations  in 
Wiscon^n  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Green  Bay 
and  Robinson,  St  Sauveur,  Milwaukee,  Eau  Claire, 
and  West  Superior.  We  name  also  a  French  Mis¬ 
sion  at  Brazil,  in  Itdiana,  the  “French  Church”  at 
Morristown,  Uhio,  several  in  Pennsylvania,  among 
which  are  the  “St.  Sauveur,”  and  the  “Second  Evan¬ 
gelical”  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  mission  work  at  Ta- 
rmtum,  where  are  larire  numbers  of  French  and 
Belgian  Roman  Catholi'.»,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is. 
preached. 

The  authority  for  many  of  the  items  which  wu' 
herein  give  calls  our  attention  also  to  several 
churches  in  Michigan,  the  principal  of  which  is  at 
Detroit— a  French  Protestant  church  on  Sherman; 
street.  There  are  doubtless  many  more  French 
Protestant  congregations  in  tbe  United  States  than, 
those  to  which  we  liave  referred.  There  is  thus  a 
lorge  overfiow  of  French  Canadian  converts  coming 
to  the  States.  They  have  been  brought  into  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the- 
means  and  instrumentality  employed  and  sustained 
by  funds  raised  principally  across  the  northern 
border.  Christian  friends  iu  the  States  should  ap¬ 
preciate  this  and  extend  their  cheerful  and  loving- 
assistance. 

Beside  tbe  conversion  and  spiritual  uplifting  of 
souls  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  and  bene¬ 
ficial  results  of  the  mission  day  schools,  the  night- 
schoQls  and  institutions  like  that  at  Point  aux 
Trembles  and  the  Coligny  College  for  young  ladies 
at  Ottawa.  Not  only  are  the  members  of  thsse^ 
schools  and  institutions  greatly  benefited  but  the- 
very  existence  of  these  institutions  has  exerted  a 
favorable  infiuence  on  tbe  work  of  education  gener¬ 
ally,  and  specially  where  that  work  bad  been  greatly- 
neglected.  Tbe  increase  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty  may  be  reckoned  as  another  grand  result. 

There  are  so  many  reasons,  with  others,  why  tbe 
pitrioiic  and  philanthropic  sbou  d  Icok  with  favor 
on  the  work  and  bestow  moral  and  material  aid. 
The  work  of  French  evangelization  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  is  represented  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  bv  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Perry  of  LaPrairle,  prov- 
i  -ice  of  Quebec,  Canada,  to  whom  contributions. 
t  -om  friend  .1  in  the  States  may  be  sent. 

Tbe  following  comparative  statement  for  the  year 
1894-5  gives  us  some  idea  of  tbe  extent  of  a  year's- 
work :  “According  to  the  reports  of  the  several  soci¬ 
eties  and  c^rcbes  for  that  year,  we  have  the  Grand 
Signe  Mission  (Baptist)  with  its  15  mission  fields.  31 
workers  and  expenditure  of  <20,433.28:  the  Metho¬ 
dist  with  7  mission  fields,  13  workers  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $11,578  54;  the  Sabrevois  Mission  (Episco¬ 
palian)  with  5  mission  fields,  13  workers  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  $13,342  3-2;  and  the  Presbyterian  with  3& 
mis.'.ion  fields,  73  workers  and  expenditure  of  $38,- 
309.00. 

I/Aiirore  is  the  name  of  a  non-denominationak 
weekly  paper  (ip  the  interests  of  French  evangeli- 
kg  ion)  published  in  French  by  a  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Amaron  is  editor. 
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September  10,  1800. 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent,  doabtleBS  by  the  pen  of 
Or.  Carroll,  eorutinizee  certain  statements  that 
are  intended  to  be  very  comprehensive  and  im- 
{irese  ive : 

Epigrams  and  general  statements  are  fasci¬ 
nating,  but  ate  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  in 
that  case  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
Assembly  Herald  gives  a  survey  of  the  Home 
Mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
makes  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  churches 
for  support.  In  its  statement  of  the  need  it 
says : 

“There  are  but  21,000,000  Christians,  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic,  in  our  country,  49,000,000 
(more  than  two  thirds  of  our  fellow-citizens) 
do  not  even  profess  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side. 
We  need  support  for  several  hundreds  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  are  now  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  is  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  required  of  the  Board  to  support 
■a  home  missionary.” 

This  statement  is  technically  correct,  or 
was  so,  in  1890.  But  is  it  fair,  as  a  basis  for 
a  Home  Missioo  appeal!  The  49,000,000  who 
do  not  “profess  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side,”  and 
are  thus  the  field  for  missiun  work,  include 
■all  infants  and  children  of  immature  years, 
all  young  people  not  on  church  roll--,  though 
they  may  be  aesociave  members  of  Young 
People’s  Societies,  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  and  other  similar  organizations ; 
all  adults  who  occupy  church  pews  and  con¬ 
tribute  lart  ely  to  the  support  of  church  work, 
though  not  communicants ;  millions  who  are 
too  young  to  exert  any  infinenoe  at  all,  and 
millions  more  whose  general  influence  is  on 
the  side  of  Christianity,  and  who  rejoice  in  its 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  21,000,000 
who  are  excepted  from  the  field  of  mission 
work  include  the  entire  mass  of  Italians, 
Poles,  truugsrians.  etc  ,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  colored  population,  for  whom 
we  bear  most  earnest  appeals.  More  than 
that,  the  49,000,000  are  soatterdd  over  the 
whole  country,  in  Massachusetts  and  Florida 
as  well  as  in  Michigan  and  New  Mexico.  The 
statement  is,  in  truth,  very  misleading.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  to  make  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  people 
legitimately  within  the  scope  of  the  Society’s 
work,  and  then  say  to  the  churches.  This  is 
the  burden  that  fairly  rests  upon  you.  Such 
broad  statements  lose  force;  they  are  always 
taken  with  allowance,  and  often  the  allowance 
practically  includes  the  whole.  The  need  of 
the  work  is  great;  but  thinking  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  Board  must 
look,  know  very  well  each  is  not  responsible 
for  the  whole,  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  in  the  reports  of  mission  socie¬ 
ties,  Foreign  as  well  as  Home,  statements 
like  the  above.  The  supposition  is  that  they 
strengthen  the  cause.  In  fact,  they  weaken 
it. 


The  Christian  Alliance  makes  this  further 
comment  on  some  incidents  of  perverse  tenor, 
that  have  recently  come  under  its  obserra 
tion : 

We  have  been  surprised  and  shocked  at  the 
newspaper  lies,  manufactured,  apparently, 
-out  of  whole  cloth,  which  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  all  through  New  England,  since  the 
great  collection  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Old 
Orchard.  One  silly  storv  especially  seems,  to 
have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  entire  Eastern 
press,  to  the  effect  that  a  lady  who  gave  a 
gold  watch  for  Foreign  Missions  under  the 
alleged  excitement  of  the  meeting,  afterwards 
repented  and  asked  to  have  her  watch  re¬ 
turned,  and  that  now  her  family  are  bringing 
suit  for  its  recovery.  The  name  of  the  lady  is 
given,  and  her  place  of  residence  Some  of 
our  friends  seem  to  have  been  almost  tempted 
to  believe  the  story.  We  wish  to  say,  author¬ 
itatively,  that  no  such  name  has  ever  been 
known  upon  our  books,  or  in  connection  with 
any  gift  at  Old  Orchard,  that  no  watch  do 
nated  for  missions  was  asked  back,  and  if  it 
had  b<  en.  it  would  have  been  immediately  re 
turned,  as  we  never  accept  any  gifts  which 
are  not  wholly  voluntary.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  no  such  suit  has  been  instituted  to 
the  knowledge  of  any  official  connected  with 
the  Alliance. 

Why  are  people  astonished  at  a  collection  of 


a  hundred  thousand  dollars  being  given  for 
missions  at  a  service,  as  was  the  case  at  Old 
Orchard,  and  why  does  the  >  ecular  press 
sometimes  attempt  to  explain  such  a  fact  as 
the  result  of  hypnotic  influence  or  excite¬ 
ment!  It  is  simply  because  the  standard  of 
Christian  love  or  Christian  giving  is  shame¬ 
fully  low.  They  think  nothing  of  politioians 
giving  two  millions  of  dollars  for  a  convention 
at  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  but  they  are  startled 
if  the  men  and  women  who  believe  in  a  divine 
cause  give  a  twentieth  part  as  much.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  do  not  give  twenty  times 
more,  as  they  surely  would  if  they  believed 
in  their  cause  in  proportion  to  its  truth  and 
importance.  Oh,  for  a  divine  enthusiasm  and 
a  true-hearted  loyalty  to  Christ  which  would 
make  it  cease  to  be  wonderful  if  men  should 
give  a  hundred  millions  to  evangelize  the 
world  where  they  are  now  giving  their  tens 
and  twenties  of  million)  to  spread  their  com¬ 
merce  in  foreign  lands. 

What  was  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary 
liberality  of  the  company  of  Christiuns  who 
made,  that  noble  offering,  and  who,  we  trust, 
will  make  yet  greater  ones  as  the  years  go  by. 
It  was  twofold :  First,  it  was  the  result  of  a 
deep  spiritual  preparation  that  was  going  on 
for  many  years  in  the  hearts  of  a  certain  num 
ber  of  the  people  of  God  throughout  all  the 
churches.  When  Christians  get  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  their  Lord,  then  saciifice  is  a 
luxury  and  giving  a  delight.  Secondly,  it 
was  because  God  himself  wished  to  put  His 
especial  seal  upon  this  work,  not  because  of 
the  merit  of  the  workers,  but,  we  humbly 
believe,  because  they  are  in  some  measure  at 
least  working  in  accordance  with  His  thought 
and  plan.  God’s  supreme  thought  for  His 
Church  to  dav  is  to  give  the  Gospel  quickly  to 
the  unevangelized  nations,  and  He  will  bless 
any  people  who  will  sincerely  and  consistently 
endeavor  to  carry  this  out.  The  secret  of 
God’s  blessing  upon  the  Christian  life  lies 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  endeavoring  to 
get  into  line  with  God’s  sreat  missionary  idea, 
namely,  to  give*the  Gospel  quickly  to  all  the 
world,  and  baste  the  personal  return  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  wou  d  have 
its  pastors  and  people  pause  and  consider. 
As  things  are ''going,  it  affirms,  “we  work  at 
our  daily  bread-winning'^^avocations— we  play 
at  religion.”  It  continues: 

If  this  seems  a  severe  charge,  stop  and  con¬ 
sider.  Is  a  revival  desirable!  We  put  it  off 
until  we  have  little  or  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
then,  amid  the*  depressing  heat  of  midsum¬ 
mer  or  the  bitter,  forbidding  cold  of  midwin¬ 
ter,  we  undertake  to  bold  a  meeting.  -Is  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  church  Session  necessary! 
We  consult  each  member  to  learn  just  when 
the  meeting  can  be  held  without  the  slightest 
interference  with  business— as ’if  the  Lord’s 
work  were  not  business  1  Is  a  woman’s  mis¬ 
sionary  society,  a  ladies’  aid  society,  or  other 
congregational  auxiliary  to  meet!  Be  sure  to 
name  a  day  which  will  interfere  with  no  Eocial 
engagements  or  entertainment,  a  day  when  it 
will  be  entirely  convenient  for  all  to  attend. 
Is  one  sick  or  sinning  in  the  congregation,  one 
who  is  nearing  the  grave  physically  or  spiritu¬ 
ally!  We  will  visit  that  one  when  we  can 
well  spare  tbb  time  from  our  daily  routine  of 
duties.  Is  a  church  building  to  be  erected,  a 
home  for  God  and  His  people!  The  matter 
of  collecting  money  must  wait  until  we  get 
through  the  crop  or  the  busy  professional  or 
commercial  season ;  and  then  when  we  are 
called  on  for  offerings,  we  put  on  and  put  off 
the  needs  o(  God’s  bouse  until  we  have  abund¬ 
ant  luxuries  for  our  own — God  is  the  last 
creditor  we  pay.” 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  would,  of  course, 
not  represent  that  we  have  no  miserly  people 
of  wealth,  or  souleEs  corporations,  for  there 
are  many  such.  It,  however,  demurs  die 
tinctly  to  the  charges  and  oft  implications  of 
oertain  of  our  platform  orators  to  the  effect 
that  owners  of  property  are  a  olass,  and  as 
such,  oppressors  of  those  who  live  by  their 
labor : 

On  the  contrary,  the  large  majority  are 
benefactors  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  and  of  the  country  at  large.  Nor  are 


capitalists,  as  a  class,  the  oppressors  of  their 
fellows.  Nor  have  combinations  of  capital, 
as  to  the  majority  of  them,  been  an  evil  and 
an  injury.  While  paying  fair  wages,  they 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  production  and 
brought  necessary,  useful,  and  refining  arti¬ 
cles  within  the  means  of  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  number.  Under  combinations  of  capital 
wages  increased  as  a  rule,  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  decreased.  Besides,  through  capital 
many  enterprises  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
men  and  adding  largely  to  the  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  general,  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
trade,  street  railroads  as  an  example,  have 
been  brought  into  successful  operation.  Cap¬ 
ital  bought  the  securities  in  large  lots  and 
supplied  the  money  for  construction,  and  then 
put  these  securities  upon  the  market  where 
they  were  bought  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  out  of  their  savings,  so 
chat  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  In  these  matters  of  value  to  the 
entire  community  capital  has  been  in  constant 
keen  competition,  capital  bidding  against  cap¬ 
ital,  combination  against  combination,  and 
the  most  favorable  terms  have  been  obtained 
by  enterprises  of  real  worth.  Moreover,  the 
owners  of  property  have  been  animated  by  a 
philanthropic  spirit.  They  have  multiplied 
and  sustained  charitable  institutions.  They 
have  been  exemplary  in  giving  to  localities 
and  organizations  in  every  section  of  the 
national  domain.  No  worthy  object  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  in  vain.  Now,  at  last,  as  an 
addition  to  our  political  equipment,  we  have  a 
party  whose  chief  stock  in  trade  is  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  those  who,  by  intelligence,  in¬ 
tegrity,  industry,  and  economy  have  obtained 
more  or  less  property.  If  the  country  has  any 
citizen's  more  patriotic,  more  benevolent,  more 
valuable  in  every  sense  than  the  owners  of 
property,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  who  they 
are. 


The  Exeminer  tells  about  “Life  Nibbled 
Away”  in  its  Notes  of  a  Rambler : 

The  late  Phillips  Brooks,  it  is  said,  made 
a  point  of  answering  personally  every  letter 
which  he  received ;  and  he,  whose  magnifi¬ 
cent  physique  gave  the  promise  of  eighty 
years  of  life,  died  at  fifty- seven.  The  Life  of 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  is  a  delightful  book,  fitly 
commemorating  one  of  the  most  heavenly  of 
men  ;  but  it  has  its  painful  aspect.  He  was, 
his  biographer  says,  tb»  “patron  general  of  all 
poor  devils.”  “Let  scientific  charity  look  after 
the  worthy  poor,”  he  would  often  say,  “my 
mission  is  to  the  unworthy.”  And  so  he  gave 
time  and  strength  to  tramps  and  drunkards 
and  the  worthleES.  He  heard  two  tramps 
walking  along  a  nearby  street,  one  of  whom 
said  to  the  other,  “It’s  wan  eighty  two”  (the 
number  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  house)  ;  and  a  haf- 
intoxicated  vagabond  inquired  of  him,  while 
passing,  “Wnere  is  the  institooshun  on  Brook¬ 
line  Street!”  re'ferring  also  to  his  home.  Was 
it  really  his  duty  to  give  to  these  people  the 
time  and  the  vitality  belonging  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  human  race!  Not  that  he  neglected 
the  Congo  Mission,  nor  the  Clarendon-street 
Church,  and  other  good  causes,  but  the  time 
which  he  gave  to  tramps  he  had  to  make  up 
by  robbing  himself  of  needed  rest.  Here 
came  a  man  out  of  employment  and  penniless, 
who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization;  here  came  “an  old  offender  of 
twelve  years’  standing,”  who  was  not  re¬ 
pulsed  ;  here  came  a  tall,  lank  haired  man, 
with  a  bundle  of  documents,  wanting  me  to 
assist  in  calling  a  great  meeting  to  expose  the 
iniquities  of  Free  Masonry.”  But  it  was  not 
calls  alone ;  correspondence  assisted  in  nib¬ 
bling  away  the  life  that  was  of  such  value. 
People  would  write  from  remote  regions  to 
ask  a  question  about  the  second  coining  of  the 
Lord,  or  about  the  mysterious  number  666, 
would  ask  his  views  as  to  the  beasts  with  the 
many  heads  and  horns ;  and  all  of  these  he 
would  answer  *  And  so  he  died  at  fifty  eight, 
and  the  world  was  robbed  of  a  score  of  years 
of  matured  wisdom  and  goodness;  and  the 
noble  portrait  upon  the  frontispiece,  exhibit¬ 
ing  his  large,  symmetrical,  si^uare  head, 
shows  also  the  lines  of  weariness  which 
presage  a  too  early  termination  of  a  beautiful 
life. 
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XXXVIII.— THREE  QUESTIONS  AN- 
SWERED. 

Matthew  xzii.  15-46. 

The  hierarchy  had  been  baffled  and  put  to 
■oonfusion,  but  all  the  more  were  they  deter¬ 
mined  tO'  put  Jesus  in  the  wrong.  In  secret 
they  decided  on  their  next  step,  which  was  a 
new  endeavor  to  force  Him  to  pronounce  for 
a  revolutior*,  for  the  establishment  of  a  tem¬ 
poral  Messianic  kingdom.  Once  let  Him  so 
pronounce,  and  they  could  secretly  denounce 
Him  before  Pliate  and  bring  about  His  execu¬ 
tion  without  risk  of  turning  popular  feeling 
against  themselves.  They  therefore  sent  some 
of  their  younger  disciples,  with  some  of  the 
Herodian  party,  who  claimed  that  Herod  was 
the  lawful  theocratic  ruler  of  the  nation,  to 
pretend  that  they  were  troubled  with  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  as  to  paying  tribute  to 
C/sesar.  Jesus  was  a  good  Man,  and  was  afraid 
of  no  one.  He  could  tell  them :  Was  it  law¬ 
ful  or  was  it  not  lawful! 

He  saw  at  once  their  design  to  force  Him 
to  speak  openly  for  a  revolution.  The  reiter¬ 
ated  teachings  of  His  whole  public  ministry 
had  been  that  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  not  a 
temporal  kingdom ;  the  Messiah  not  a  mere 
temporal  King.  Calling  for  a  piece  of  the 
tribute  money,  and  pointing  to  the  image  of 
Caesar  stamped  thereon.  He  showed  them  that 
they  had  themselves  acknowledged  his  au¬ 
thority  by  using  his  money ;  but  that  this  in 
no  wise  infringed  upon  their  allegiance  to 
God.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
Ood.  To  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s  would  not  prevent  them  from 
rendering  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s. 
Not  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a 
loyal  member  of  God’s  kingdom  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  perform  his  duties  in  the  earthly 
political  sphere.  This,  too,  is  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  God. 

The  question  had  been  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Messianic  kindgom  was  in 
•direct  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  this 
world,  and  this  opinion  the  Pharisees  doubt- 
Tess  held  in  all  honesty,  although  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  asking  the  question  had  been  to  lead 
-Jesus  to  compromise  Himself  with  regard  to 
'the  Empire.  The  Rabbis,  basing  their  teach¬ 
ings  on  the  universal  understanding  of  the 
prophets,  emphatically  taught  that  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom  was  to  be  founded  in  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  their  subjection  to  the  Jewish  nation  and 
its  Messianic  King.  From  first  to  last  Jesus 
consistently  sought  to  change  this  view  of  the 
kingdom.  Up  to  this  time  his  method  had 
been  to  show  that  it  was  a  matter  of  spiritual 
allegiance,  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was 
«iot  of  this  world  in  the  sense  that  the  Roman 
Empire  was  of  this  world.  Here  He  distinctly 
'teaches  that  it  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  king- 
<]omB  of  earth,  that  human  relationships  are 

part  of  the  heavenly  economy,  that  human 


duties  are  heavenly  duties,  so  that  to  fulfill 
one’s  duty  to  the  emperor  is,  so  far,  to  per¬ 
form  one’s  doty  to  God. 

They  had  failed  utterly  to  embroil  Him  with 
Rome,  but  the  pretext  was  too  good  not  to  be 
used  ;  at  His  trial  before  Pilate  they  did  accuse 
Him  of  the  very  thing  He  had  distinctly  re¬ 
fused  to  say  (Luke  xxiii.  2).  , 

Having  failed  with  the  Herodians,  the  San. 
hedrin  now  put  forward  some  of  the  Sad- 
ducean  party— the  free  thinkers,  who  were^ 
in  general,  the  priestly  and  wealthy  faction 
of  the  governing  body— to  attempt  to  discredit 
Him  with  the  people.  The  question  was  as 
to  the  Levirate  marriage,  the  law  which  had 
been  made  to  prevent  the  lapsing  of  several 
estates  into  the  hands  of  a  single  heir,  with 
the  accumulation  of  large  landed  properties. 
The  hypothetical  case  proposed  was  a  reiiuc- 
tio  ad  abaurdum  of  this  law,  but  Jesus  was 
not  concerned  to  explain  or  apologize  for  the 
law.  He  took  op  the  issue  presented  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  spirit  world,  and  from  the  Books 
of  Moses,  a  part  of  the  Scripture  which  alone 
the  Sadducees  considered  authoritative,  He 
showed  them  the  witness  to  the  resurrection, 
since  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  is  the  God  of  the  living  and  cannot  he 
the  God  of  the  d^ad. 

The  method  of  argument  was  distinctly 
Rabbinical:  Jesus  answered  precisely  as  an 
honest  Pharisee  might  have  done  But  the 
te  tching  was  not  much  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  Pharisaic  than  with  Sadducean  ideas. 
The  former  were  almost  as  materialistic  in 
their  conception  of  a  future  life  as  the  latter, 
who  denied  a  future  life.  The  Pharisaic  idea 
of  heavenly  blessedness  was  entirely  a  sensu¬ 
ous  idea ;  and  what  Jesus  here  teaches  is— not 
that  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  will  not 
be  as  precious  and  as  intimate  in  the  future 
life  as  here,  but  that  it  will  not  be  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  senses.  The  best  part  of  a  true 
marriage  while  on  earth  is  the  spiritual  re¬ 
lationship,  and  that  alone  survives  in  heaven. 
The  bliss  of  "the  fellowship  of  kindred  minds” 
on  earth  is  as  moonlight  to  sunlight  compared 
with  the  bliss  of  heavenly  intercourse,  but  it, 
and  not  the  satisfaction  of  the  sensuous  na¬ 
ture,  is  of  the  character  of  the  joy  of  heaven. 

But  the  answer  was  pleasing  to  the  Phari¬ 
saic  party,  who,  even-  though  bent  upon  His 
destruction,  were  not  above  rejoicing  in  the 
discomfiture  of  their  rivals.  "Master,  Thou 
bast  spoken  beautifully,”  ejaculated  one  of 
the  Scribes. 

Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
Herodians  had  tried  to  entangle  Him  with  a 
question  of  politics,  the  Sadducees  with  a 
question  of  speculative  philosophy,  they  would 
put  to  Him  an  ethical  test— Which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law!  Which  of  God’s 
commandments  is  it  most  important  to  obey! 

Such  a  question  has  no  answer,  and  Jesus 
did  not  reply  to  it.  But  beginning  with  that 
Shema,  or  creed,  which  was  the  first  religious 
lesson  of  the  infant  Israelite,  "Hear,  O  Israel, 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  Jehovah  is  One,”  He  added 
that  which-  is  at  once  a  summary  and  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  first  table  of  the  command¬ 
ments:  "Thou  Shalt  love  Jehovah,  thy  God, 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind.”  This  was  the  'great,  the 
first  oommandqient,  but  there  was  a  second 
like  unto  it,  Vhicb  in  like  manner  summed 
up  the  commands  of  the  second  table:  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  In  this 
answer  there  was  absolutely  nothing  that 
they  could  lay  hold  of.  One  Scribe,  perhaps 
he  who  bad  before  been  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  Christ’s  words  (Luke  xx.  89),  was 
moved  to  speak  in  words  of  approbation,  not 
only  warm,  but  intelligent  (Mark  xii.  82  84), 
and  received  from  Jesus  the  approving  re¬ 


mark,  "Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
Ood. 

There  was  no  one  who  durst  again  test  Him 
with  questions.  But  Jesus  now  bad  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  them :  What  and  who,  in  their 
opinion,  was  the  Messiah!  Whose  Son  was  He! 
They  had  their  answer  ready,  "The  Son  of 
David.”  But  if  so,  bow  was  it  that  David 
called  Him  Lord,  as  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  Psalm  indicates!  Those  words  (Matt, 
xxii.  42)  show  a  higher  reverence,  a  more  ex¬ 
alted  homage  than  any  man  gives  to  his  son, 
however  dignified. 

The  question  might  well  have  puzzled  those 
who  did  not  know  the  repeated  teachings  of 
Jesus  that  the  Messiah  must  be  the  Son  of 
God.  These  Pharisees  knew  those  teachings, 
they  understood  perfectly  well  now  the  import 
of  the  passage,  but  they  would  not  answer, 
for  to  do  BO  must  have  been  to  own  Him 
Messiah  and  divine  Son  of  God.  And  so  they 
asnwered  not  a  word 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Destructive  Vices. 

Proverbs  xvi.  22-83. 

Golden  Text.- There  is  a  way  that  seem- 
etb  right  unto  a  man ;  but  the  end  thereof  are 
the  ways  of  death.  -Proverbs  xvi.  25. ' 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  contains  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  proverbial  literature.  The  section  from 
which  our  lesson  is  taken  extends  from  chap¬ 
ter  X.  to  XX.  16,  under  the  special  title  (x.  1), 
The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  The  whole  section 
consists  of  two-lined  utterances,  independent 
of  one  another,  and  following  no  systematio 
order.  Their  general  tone  is  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  Here  and  there  comes  a  note  of  warning, 
as  in  our  lesson  passage,  but  they  usually 
dwell  on  the  happier  aspects  of  life.  Some  of 
them  have  an  elevated  religions  teaching, 
showing  the  truths  of  Jehovah’s  sovereignty, 
the  blessings  that  fiow  from  fear  of  Him  ;  but 
in  general,  the  practical  value  and  advantage 
of  goodness  are  more  prominently  brought 
forwards.  The  morality  is  no*’  very  lofty,  the 
motives  are  mainly  prudential,  but  this  is  be¬ 
cause  the  book  is  distinctly  meant  to  be  a 
practical  work.  A  great  many  wi iters  have 
objected  to  the  "utilitarian”  character  of 
the  book ;  but  this  is  a  very  short-sighted 
view.  Its  aim  was  to  raise  the  tone  of 
national  morality.  The  only  possible  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  that  nation  at  that 
period  (we  may  almost  say  of  any  nation  at 
any  period)  was  to  show  by  concrete  exam¬ 
ples  the  wisdom  of  morality.  Though  the 
morality  is  prosaic,  we  most  bear  in  mind 
that  the  language  is  poetic ;  important  prac¬ 
tical  truths  are  taught  by  figures  of  speech. 
This  is  a  characteristic  ,of  the  proverb  in  all 
languages.  - 

In  this  verse  the  parallelism  is  antithetic, 
that  is,  the  truth  is  taught  by  contrast.  The 
folly  of  the  fool,  whom  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
even  to  correct,  is  contrasted  with  the  re¬ 
freshing,  vivifying  quality  of  wisdom — un¬ 
derstanding  (vs.  22),  which  is  like  a  spring  of 
cool  water  gushing  up  in  the  hot  desert. 

There  is  no  contrast  in  the  next  verse  (28). 
It  teaches  that  the  words  of  a  wise  man  are 
not  poured  out  without  thought;  that  his 
mind  controls  his  speech.  Of  this  same 
character  is  the  next  proverb,  which  speaks  of 
the  beauty  and  value  of  pleasant  words,  like 
delicious  food,  like  a  health-giving  portion. 

Verse  25  is  a  repetition  of  xiv.  12.  "Bight* 
here  means  "straight,”  direct.  A  man  thinks 
he  can  see  to  the  end  of  it,  but  there  is  a 
twist  somewhere,  and  it  leads  to  desturotion. 

The  next  verse  is  difficult  to  translate.  Its 
meaning  appears  to  be  that  bodily  needs  urge 
a  man  to  diligence,  but  that  if  bis  labor  is 
only  for  bodily  needs,  if  there  is  nothing 
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higher  in  hia  life,  hia  work  ia  uaeleaa,  leada 
nowhere,  for  all  that  he  gaina  aimply  goea  to 
keep  alive  the  body,  which  then  muat  keep  on 
working  like  a  borae  in  a  treadmill,  never 
getting  anywhere.  And  yet  bow  many  of  ua 
•re  content  to  labor  merely  for  the  meat  that 
periaheth  I 

The  next  four  veraea  have  to  do  with  the 
evil- diapoaed,  turbulent,  "ungodly”  man.  He 
goea  out  of  hia  way  to  findjevil  ;*bia  language 
ia  deatruotive  aa  fire ;  be*  aowa  atrife  in  the 
community,  leada  hia  neighbora  into  wicked 
neaa ;  he  even  atudiee,*deviaea,  how  he  can  do 
•ome  harm. 

Contraated  with  aucb  a^man  ia  one.who  haa 
grown  gray  in  worka'of'goodneaa. 

C^bridlian 

Enbeavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Home  Htsslong. 

8cpt.  14.  A  call  for  mist'ionarie  <.  Acts  16 ;  6-13. 

15.  Another  call.  Luke  16: 19-31.  ' 

16.  '■'be  fir<<t  home  missionaries.  Acts  1 : 8-14. 

17.  Resin  at  borne.  Luke  34  :  45-63. 

18.  The  power  of  missions.  Hassai  2:19. 

19  t)nr  responslbilitv.  Mattbew5:13-16. 

20.  Topic— The  need  of  home  mtssionarv  work. 
l8aUb62:l-12. 

The  prophet  haa  been  abowing  the  glory 
and  bleaeing  of  Zion  under  a  new  diapensa 
tion,  and  the  promiae  ia  cheering,  and  even 
exultant  unto  triumph.  Nothing  could  be  a 
better  atimulant  to  labor  for  her  upbuilding. 

Then  he  deacribea  the  great  One  by  whom 
tbeae  tfainga  are  to'  be  aocompliahed.  He  ia 
to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 
moved  by  Him.  Hia  nfiaaion  ia  to  preach  good 
tidinga  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken¬ 
hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  captivea,  and 
the  opening  of  the  priaon  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,  to  comfort  the  mourning,  and  to  give 
joy.  And  the  old  waatea  aball  be  reatored, 
and  greater  proaperity  and  glory  and  happineaa 
than  baa  ever  been  enjoyed  ahall  be  their  por¬ 
tion,  and  the  bleaaicg  ahall  extend  to  all  na- 
tiona.  And  the  great  Deliverer  will  not  reat 
until  theae  thinga  ahall  be  aocompliahed. 

Kinga  and  nationa  ahall  aee  thia  and  give 
Zion  a  new  and  glorioua  name.  A  crown  of 
beauty  and  a  royal  diadem  aball  be  in  her 
hand.  Whereaa  her  land  haa  been  called  for- 
aaken  and  deaolate,  it  ahall  be  called  delight¬ 
ful  and  married.  ISer  aona  ahall  delight  in 
her,  and  God  aball  rejoice  in  her.  Watch¬ 
men  are  aet  on  the  walla  of  the  holy  city, 
who  aball  be  faithful  day  and  night.  Jeho- 
vah’a  miniatera  are  to  give  Him  reat  until  He 
eatabliah  and  make  Jeruaalem  a  praise  in  the 
earth,  who  baa  aworn  to  feed  her  abundantly 
and  protect  her.  The  way  ia  to  be  prepared, 
anil  a  atandard  to  be  lifted  up  over  the  nationa. 

Jehovah  baa  proclaimed  it  to  the  enda  of 
'the  earth,  that  aalvation  oometh  to  the  daugh 
ter  of  Zion.  She  aball  have  great  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  reward.  The  people  aball  be’called. 
The  holy  people,’  the  redesmed  of  Jehovah, 
-and  the  city  ahall  be  called,  Sought  out  and 
not  foraaken. 

Thia  glorioua  prophecy  may  well  be  taken  to 
give  courage  and  cheer  to  tboae  who  are  doing 
the  Lord ’a  work.  It  appliea  to  the  whole  of 
the  new  diaoenaation.  But  we  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  coming  of  Cbriat,  and  Hia 
death  and  reaurrection,  and  upon  the  usher¬ 
ing  in  of  the  new  era  of  the  Church  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  can  see 
a  meaning  and  power  in  it  that  the  prophet 
could  not  know.  We  can  alao  look  back 
over  the  growth  of  a  prMperoua  and  even 
conquering  Church  until  now  the  ensign  of 
Christ  has  been  set  up  before  all  the  natioru ; 
•nd  prophecy  has  beco  ne  history. 


And  this  prophecy  applies  with  great  force 
to  the  Church  in  our  own  country.  Ours  is 
peculiarly  a  providential  nation,  and  our 
branch  of  the  Church  has  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  spread  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  thia 
land,  and  its  history  ia  interwoven  with  the 
progress  .gnd  prosperity  and  morality  of  the 
nation. 

And  it  has  been  through  her  home  mission 
ary  work  that  the  Church  has  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation.  The  ensign  of 
Christ  has  gone  with  the  pioneer  '  and  emi¬ 
grant.  and  greets  the  newcomer. to  our  shores 
from  the  old  world. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  6,797  minis 
ters,  7,496  churches,  922.904  communicants, 
and  994,793  Sunday-school  scholars.  1,821, 
or  nearly  one  in  aix,  of  its  ministers  are  home 
missionaries.  Additional  is  the  work  of  the 
Woman’s  Society,  which  employed  891  mis¬ 
sionary  teachers,  representing  114  schools  and 
9  466  scholars.  101  new  churches  were  organ¬ 
ized,  and  20,555  members  gathered  into  these 
missionary  churches.  For  tbeae  purpoeea 
8^34,259  were  expended,  of  which  the  women 
gave  8867,838.  One  dollar  a  year  from  every 
member  of  the  Church  would  support  this  great 
work.  And  while  every  member  could  give 
two  cents  a  week  for  this  cause,  very  many 
could  give  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty,  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  even  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

But  the  lamentable  fact  is  that  this  moat 
important  Board  has  become  involved  in  a 
heavy  debt,  and  is  greatly  crippled  in  its 
work,  80  that  the  decree  went  out  a  year  ago 
and  has  not  been  recalled,  "No  more  new 
work.”  It  matters  not  how  needy  and  impor¬ 
tant  the  church  may  be,  no  help'can  be  given, 
and  growth  must  stop.  In  1893  the  deficiency 
was  $66,000;  in  1894  it  increased  $192,000 
more,  and  in  1895,  $107,000  more,  making  in 
all  $865,000.  And  worse  than^this,  the  Board 
baa  been  obliged  to  scale  down  its  appropria¬ 
tions  to  its  missionaries,  so  that  the  burden 
haa  come  on  theae  too  poorly  paid  servants  of 
the  Church. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  of 
home  missionary  work.  The  Church  must  be 
established  in  every  place.  The  old  churches 
which  have  been  enfeebled  by  removals  to 
the  cities  and  to  the  West  must  be  sustained, 
and  the  fast  growing  cities  must  plant  mis¬ 
sions  to  keep  pace  with  their  grow  th. 

The  Indians  and  Mormons  and  New  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Alaskans  must  have  schools  for  their 
children.  This  is  a  work  of  philanthropy, 
and  patriotism  and  Christianity.  The  future 
of  the  country  and  the  Church,  and  the  influ 
'  ence  of  our  nation  upon  other  lands,  depends 
upon  it.  And  the  young  people  especially 
should  be  interested  in  this  work,  which  also 
baa  to  do  with  their  own  future. 

It  may  be  that  Christian  Endeavor  has 
come  to  the  Church  for  such  a  crisis  as  this 
Last  year  these  sor-ieties  gave  $21  830.  But 
what  was  this  for  400,000  young  people— only 
a  little  more  than  five  cents  apiece  I  Surely 
here  is  a  work  to  be  done  both  of  education 
and  benevolence. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Service  in 
proposing  at  the  Washington  Rally  of  Presby 
terians  that  Christian  EndeavorerS  attack  this 
debt,  and  help  at  once  to  lift  the  burden 
from  the  Home  Mifsion  Board  bv  giving  as  a 
“Loyalty  and  Love  Offeting,”  each  one  twenty 
five  cents  .on  the  first  week  in  November  for  this 
purpose.  Will  not  every  one  who  reads  this 
make  plans  i  nmediately  for  l^is  own  offering, 
and  then  tell  of  it  to  others,  and  talk  of  it, 
and  advertise  to  his  society,  and  get  op  an 
enthusiasm  for  it  until  bis  society  shall  con 
tribute  its  full  quota.  This  applies  to  the 
Junior  Societies  as  well.  And  if  the  young 
people  shall  give  to  those  not  members  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  part  in  this  offer'ng,  and 
swell  the  offering  beyond  the  twenty-five  cents 
per  member,  it  will  make  surer  the  rais'ng  of 
I  the  $100,000  proposed.  Let  there  be  a  heartv 
'and  large  response  in  November,  and  a  s'ng 
of  thonksgiving  will  go  op  not  only  from  the 
Board,  but  also  from  our  1,821  home  mission¬ 
aries  and  the  whole  Church. 


Cbttbccn’8  Department, 


ALONE. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Joy  of  my  life,  and  lieht  of  home. 

Why  hast  thou  vanisbed  from  my  sight; 
When  to  my  call  thou  dost  not  come. 

Dim  is  the  day,  and  dark  the  night. 

'This  house  is  desolate.  Beloved; 

More  desolate  my  aching  heirt: 

Earth  needs  to  keep  tbe  good  and  kind— 
My  Blessing,  why  did’st  thou  depart? 

Thy  noble,  generous,  faithful  soul. 

Patient  and  loving  to  tbe  last. 

To  rest  wltb  Christ,  thy  righteousness. 
From  its  fair  vesture  gently  passed. 

“  Go  not  far  from  me  up  the  hills 
Of  holiness  and  mvstery.” 

Walt  near  the  threshold,  O  my  Love, 

Till  I  can  climb  those  hills  with  thee. 

Thank  God  for  all  our  happy  days; 

Thank  God  that  all  is  well  with  tbee; 
Thank  Him  that  He  sustains  me  now. 
And,  in  His  time,  will  come  for  me. 


TOMMY". 

If  you  meet  a  little  barefooted  led. 

Whistling  a  tune  that  is  merry  and  elad. 

With  an  old  straw  hat  pushed  back  on  his  bead. 

With  his  lips  all  stained  with  the  strawberries  red.. 

That  grDW  on  the  five  acre  lot,  with  eyes 
That  ate  blue  as  tbe  bluest  of  April  skies. 

With  a  mite  of  a  nose  that  is  upward  turned, 

And  cheeks  by  the  sun's  fierce  kisses  burned— 

That’s  Tommy. 

If  you  want  to  know  where  the  Mayflowers  hide 
Neath  the  dry.  dead  leaves  in  the  gUd  spring  tide. 
Where  the  violets  dance  'neath  the  pine-tree  brown. 

Or  Jack  Frost  shakes  the  first  chestnuts  down; 

Where  the  trout  bite  best,  or  the  wild  grapes  grow 
In  purple  clusters  banging  low. 

Where  the  coast  is  longest,  the  ice  most  clear. 

When  the  happy  holiday  time  draws  near. 

Ask  Tommy. 

With  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets  small 
He  trudges  away  when  the  cow-bells  call; 

Father’s  “right  hand  man”  he  is  called  at  home. 

Though  he’ll  not  be  eight  till  the  snowflakes  comer 

And  mother  smiles  over  the  work  that  would  be 

Both  hard  and  wearisome,  were  not  ho 

Ready  and  willing  on  errands  to  run 

From  the  peep  of  the  dawn  to  tbe  set  of  the  sun; 

Dear  Tommy. 

WTien  the  wood-birds  are  crooning  a  low  good-night. 
And  the  hay-cocks  have  put  on  their  night-caps  white,. 
When  the  purple  shadows  enfold  the  hills. 

And  down  in  the  the  meadows  the  whippoorwllli 
Lift  up  their  voices,  a  tired  bov 
Creeps  into  the  arms  that  knows  no  joy 
Like  holding  him,  and  fond  lips  press 
The  tangled  curls,  as  they  say,  “God  bless 

,  Our  Tommy !  ” 

— Mabelle  C.  Clapp,  in  Zion's  Herald, 


MODERN  MARTHAS. 

The  gill  who  always  complains  of  the- 
weather. 

The  girl  who  worries  over  her  lessons. 

The  girl  who  is  never  suited  with  her  clothes. 

The  girl  who  whines  about  the  failure  of 
others. 

The  one  who  is  jealous  of  her  companions.' 

The  one  who  makes  more  of  form  than  of 
spirit  in  work  and  worship. 

The  young  lady  who  has  time  for  many 
things  but  her  Master’s  work. 

The  young  lady  who  works  much  and  prays 
little. 

Tbe  one  who  has  a  free  tongue  on  all  eub> 
jeots  but  salvation. 

Tbe  one  who  adorns  her  person  but  neglects 
her  spirit. 

The  girl  who  reads  her  cook-book  more  than 
her  Bible. 

The  girl  who  thinks  more  of  cletbes  tbaa- 
of  culture. 

Tbe  girl  who  can  bring  a  symphony  out  oF 
her  piano,  but  whose  life  ia  a  poor  ditty. 

The  girl  who  paints  a  Madonna  but  lives  ak 
shrew.  ^  Selected. 
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AUNT  MATILDA'S  OFF-DAYS. 

“It’a  one  of  your  Aunt  Matilda’s  off  days, 
Phemie.  Don’t  mind  her,  child,”  said  Uncle 
Jacob,  who  was  cutting  corn  in  the  field, 
a  The  stalks  of  corn  were  two  or  three  feet 
higher  than  the  little  girl’s  head,  as  she  stood 
with  a  small  tin  pail^full  of  cold  water  from 
the  spring. 

"You  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  was 
so  thirsty  I  thought^l’d  have  to  leave  my  work 
and  go  for  water.  ” 

Uncle  Jacob  bad  what  Phemie  called  "a 
lovelight  look”  on  his  fa  'e  when  he  put  thd 
pail  to  his  lips  and  drank  of  the  clear,  cold 
water. 

Phemie  had  been  crying,  and  Uncle  Jacob 
knew  it  as  soon  as  he  looked  at  her  face. 

“You  see,  Phemie,  that  Aunt  Matilda’s  crab 
apples  did  not  jell  as  stiff  as  she  wanted  them 
to  yesterday,  and  she  had  to  boil  all  that 
stuff  over  again.  That’s  what’s  upset  her.  It 
is  a  big  job  to  pour  all  that  jelly  out  of  the 
glasses  and  boil  it  over  twice,  all  those  glasses 
to  wash  and  dry.” 

“I  washed  the  glasses,  uncle,  and  dried 
them.  I  didn’t  mind  —  only— only— I  wish 
Aunt  Matilda  was  always  pleasant,  as  she  is 
sometimes.  I  love  her  so  much  when  she 
speaks  in  her  kind  way.  She’s  so  very  kind 
when  she  is  kind.” 

“Folks  will  have  their  off-days,  Phemie, 
the  best  of  them.” 

“But  you  don’t  have  any  off-days.  Uncle 
Jacob.  ” 

• 

“Maybe  things  do  not  go  as  criss-cross  with 
me  as  they  do  with  most  of  folks,  child.” 

“Well,  your  cows  broke  into  the  oat  lot, 
you  know,  and  the  bay  colt  was  lost  for  a 
week,  and  then  the  army  worms  came,  and 
such  lots  of  potato  bugs,  and  just  such  sort 
of  doings  as  those  make  off-days,  don’t  they? 
But  you  never  talked  cross,  or  looked  cross 
about  these  troubles.  Uncle  Jacob.” 

“Maybe  the  Lord  gives  me  a  large  measure 
of  grace,  Phemie.  We  can’t  keep  our  tem¬ 
pers  without  His  grace,  child.  And  besides, 
if  I  had  been  upset  and  made  off-days  for 
myself,  what  good  would  .it  have  done?  Your 
aunt  does  well  by  you,  she  gives  you  plenty  to 
eat,  and  she  makes  you  as  nice  clothes  to 
wear  as  any  of  the  other  girls  have.  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  Uncle  Jacob,  I  know  it,  but  — .” 

Uncle  Jacob  took  the  little  girl  in  his  strong 
arms  and  hugged  her  close  to  his  loving 
heart,  and  then  be  gave  her  about  a  dozen 
kisses  on  both  cheeks. 

Phemie  was  the  only  child  of  his  dead  sis¬ 
ter.  Her  father  died  before  her  mother  did, 
and  Uncle  Jacob  went  out  to  the  far  West 
and  brought  the  little  orphan  girl  home  to 
live  with  him.  He  knew  it  was  love  that 
Phemie  wanted  that  morning,  as  she  stood 
with  such  a  lovely  look  on  her  face  among  the 
tall  cornstalks.  Love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  for  us  all. 

There  bad  never  been  any  children  in  the 
house  where  Uncle  Jacob  and  Aunt  Matilda 
lived,  until  Phemie  came  there.  They  had 
lived  twenty  years  without  a  child  in  the 
family,  and  Aunt  Matilda  had  very  prim  ways 
of  keeping  house,  because  there  had  never 
been  any  little  busy  hands  to  put  anything 
out  of  place.  And  Aunt  Matilda  did  her  own 
work,  and  not  being  strong,  she  got  very  tired 
often,  and  Phemie  bad  heard  her  tell  how  she 
seemed  to  have  her  nerves  all  on  the  outside 
of  her  body.  She  spoke  kindly  at  times  to 
Phemie,  but  there  were  a  great  many  off  davs 
in  Aunt  Uatilda’s  life,  and  the  little  girl  tried 
to  be  very  pitient  and  do  everything  she 
could  in  the  way  that  would  please  her  aunt.’ 
Aunt  Matilda  had  even  been  so  kind  as  to 
buy  Phemie  a  large  dell,  and  she  had  mads 


pretty  clothes  for  it,  and  it  was  the  little 
girl’s  greatest  comfort. 

She  went  back  to  the  house,  leaving  the 
little  tin  pail  of  water  in  the  com  field  with 
Uncle  Jacob.  It  was  her  work,  and  of  oouree 
the  pleasantest  kind  of  work,  that  of  carrying 
a  pail  of  fresh  water  to  Uncle  Jacob,  when  be 
was  working  far  away  from  the  well.  It 
saved  him  from  walking  back  and  forth  and 
losing  bis  time  from  his  work,  and  then 
Uncle  Jacob  was  always^ so  loving  and  kind 
when  she  brought  him  the  water. 

When  Phemie  went  into  the  kitchen  there 
was  a  pan  of  potatoes  on  the  table  to  pare  and 
some  sweet  corn  to  husk  for  dinner.  She  sat 
down  by  the  big  table  and  began  to  pare  the 
potatoes.  Aunt  Matilda  was  straining  her 
jelly  and  putting  it  into  the  glasses ;  she  had 
a  troubled  look  on  her  face,  and  when  Phemie 
asked  how  many  potatoes  she  should  pare,  she 
spoke  up  in  a  sharp  way  and  said,  “I  should 
think  you’d  pared  the  potatoes  long  enough 
here  to  know  without  asking.”  So  the  little 
girl  put  what  she  thought  would  be  the  right 
number  in  the  kettle. 

“Such  a  bothering  time  as  I’ve  had  with 
the  jelly,”  Aunt  Matilda  spoke  out,  “it’s 
enough  to  try  the  temper  of  a  saint.  I  never 
had  such  a  job  of  it  before  in  my  whole  life.” 

Somehow  Phemie  thought  Aunt  Matilda 
meant  that  she  was  to  blame  for  it  in  some 
way,  because  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  been  there  at  the  jelly  making. 

Uncle  Jacob  came  in,  but  be  did  not  say 
much.  Phemie  bad  noticed  that  be  never  did 
when  Aunt  Matilda  had  off  days. 

After  the  dinner  work  was  done  up,  Phemie 
went  to  her  little  bedroom,  over  the  kitchen, 
and  got  her  doll.  She  bad  named  the  doll 
Sarah,  after  her  mother. 

“Sarah,”  she  sa’d,  “we  will  go  out  together 
and  sit  down  under  the  lilac  bushes  by  the 
parlor  window.  You’ve  been  shut  up  here 
all  day.  I  was  busy  with  the  work,  or  I 
should  have  taken  you  down  before.  Aunt 
Matilda  is  in  awful  trouble  about  her  jelly.” 

It  was  a  sunshiny  place  under  the  lilac 
bushes ;  the  lilac  blossoms  bad  gone  long  be¬ 
fore,  but  there  were  some  yellow  artichokes 
in  blossom,  and  at  the  right  hand  side  Aunt 
Matilda’s  gay  bed  of  phlox  made  the  place 
very  bright. 

"I’m  very  lonely,  Sarah,”  spoke  Phemie,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  “so  very  lonely  to-day. 
It’s  one  of  Aunt  Matilda’s  off-days.  Uncle 
Jacob  says,  and  I  mustn’t  mind  it.  I  tried  to 
do  everything  I  could  to  please  her,  because 
off-days,  I  suppose,  is  some  kind  of  a  sickness, 
and  folks  can’t  help  sickness.  I’m  glad  Uncle 
■Jacob  don’t  have  that  kind  of  a  disease, 
though ;  if  he  had  it,  too,  I  couldn’t  bear  it 
here,  Sarah, 1  know  I  couldn’t.  It  don’t  seem 
to  be  a  catching  disease,  and  I’m  glad  of  it. 
I  wouldn’t  like  to  get  it.  Aunt  Matilda  seems 
so  unhappy  when  they  come,  those  off-days. 
But  we’ll  do  the  best  we  can,  Sirah,  for  this 
is  the  only  home  we  have  on  earth,  now. 
You  know  Aunt  Matilda  made  us  both  such 
nice  clothes  to  wear,  and  gives  us  enough  to 
eat,  but  you  don’t  have  to  eat,  Sarah.” 

Then  Phemie  bagged  Sarah  close  to  her 
heart  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the  doll’s 
flaxen  hair,  and  said,  “Oh,  what  a  comfort 
you  are  to  me  I  I  love  you  just  as  Uncle 
Jacob  loves  me;  he  never  has  off-days.” 

While  Phemie  was  talking  to  her  doll,  Aunt 
Matilda  was  putting  her  j'jlly  away  in  the 
china  closet  near  the  window.  The  blinds 
were  closed,  but  the  window  was  open,  and 
as  she  stood  by  the  clocet  shelf  she  heard 
what  Phemie  said. 

Aunt  Matilda  was  really  kind  of  heart,  but 
she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  unfortu¬ 
nately  keep  their  best  feeiings  in  reserve.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  haloff  days; 


she  knew  when  upsetting  things  came  she  felt 
much  irritated.  It  was  true,  she  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  herself)  that  the  upsetting  things 
overcame  her,  instead  of  her  overcoming 
them.  She  sat  down  in  the  large  easy  chair 
by  the  fireplace.  Living  so  quietly  she  had 
not  given  out  love  as  she  ought  to  have  done; 
she  had  lived  too  much  within  herself.  She 
began  to  realize  Pbemie’s  loneliness,  her 
sweet  obedience  and  patient  work  in  her  new 
home.  It  is  love  the  child  wants,  love  that 
shows  itself,  and  Aunt  Matilda  quickly  went 
out  of  the  parlor  and  opened  the  back  kitchen 
door,  and  calle'*,  “Phemie,  Phemie,  dear  I 
Where  are  you?” 

Phemie  jumped  up  in  surprise.  “Phemie, 
dear  1"  She  bad  never  called  her  in  that  way 
before,  and  she  spoke  the  “Phemie,  dear,”  in 
such  a  kind,  loving  tone. 

The  little  girl  came  as  quickly  as  she  could, 
but  before  she  stepped  across  the  threshold  of 
the  door.  Aunt  Matilda  caught  Phemie  in  her 
arms,  kissed  ber,^  and  smiled  in  such  a  loving 
way.  Aunt  Matilda  never  bad  any  more  off- 
days.  Phemie  wondered  if  she  bad  taken 
some  medicine  that  bad  cured  her. 

When  Phemie  was  riding  on  the  wood  sled 
op  the  mountain  side,  one  cold  winter’s  day 
with  Uncle  Jacob,  she  said:  “Aunt  Matilda 
is  just  as  good  to  me  as— as  you  are  now. 
Uncle  Jacob,  and  I  really  think  she  loves  me, 
and  oh,  I  am  so  very,  very  happy  1” 

Susan  Tball  Perry. 


SOWING  AND  BEAPINO. 

It  is  sad  that  a  father  should  so  conduct 
himself  toward  his  small  children  that  when 
they  are  grown  up  they  should  dislike  to  be 
with  him.  Yet  too  often  this  is  the  case. 
He  will  snub,  contradict,  fret  at  and  scold, 
sometimes  punish  bis  children  ni>juatly,  until 
the  natural  love  of  their  hearts  is  aimost  de¬ 
stroyed.  None  are  quicker  to  see  and  feel  in¬ 
justice  than  are  children.  For  just  rebuke 
and  punishment  they  do,  indeed,  reverence 
their  parents,  while  unjust,  passionate  pun¬ 
ishment,  abuse,  rather,  fills  their  poor,  help¬ 
less  hearts  with  rage,  and  longings  for  re¬ 
venge.  In  general,  this  settles  down  into 
confirmed  coldness  and  dislike  for,  at  least, 
the  company  of  the  parent.  In  a  neglected 
and  lonely  old  age,  he  wonders  at  “the  in¬ 
gratitude  of”  his  children,  when  he  is  but 
reaping  the  desolate  harvest  that  he-sowed. 

The  wife  of  such  a  man.  if  she  will  not  be 
in  a  perpetual  jtngle,  sinks  into  pale  and 
comfortless  silence.  Conversation  is  im¬ 
possible  with  one  wvho  knows  it  all.  who 
knows,  furthermore,  that  you  know  nothing, 
and  is  free  to  tell  you  so.  The  only  refuge 
is  silence,  and  there,  hopeless  of  any  release, 
except  by  death,  dwells  many  a  woman,  and 
also  many  a  man,  when  in  the  place  called 
home  We  are  speaking  now  of  persons  who 
claim  to  be  Christians.  One  thing  is  very 
certain  ;  they  will  be  obliged  to  change  their 
habits  and  manners  radically  before  th«y  will 
ever  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  happy  Lome. 
None  may  enter  there,  thank  God,  who  is  an 
oppressor  of  all  with  whom  he  or  she  dwells. 
In  heaven  the  weary  rest.  A.  M. 


■WHITENING  FAST. 

When  Dr.  Rees  last  preached  in  North  Wales 
a  friend  said  to  him— one  of  those  who  are 
always  reminding  people  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  old—*'  You  are  whitening  fast.  Dr.  Rees. 
The  oid  man  did  not  say  anything  then,  but 
when  he  got  to  the  pulpit  be  referred  to  it 
and  said  :  “  There  is  a  wee  white  flower  that 
comes  up  through  the  earth  at  this  season  of 
the  year ;  sometimes  it  comes  up  through  the 
snow  and  frost,  but  we  are  all  glad  to  see  the 
snowdrop,  because  it  proclaims  that  the  win¬ 
ter  is  over  and  that  the  summer  is  at  band. 
A  friend  reminded  me  last  night  that  I  was 
whitening  fast  Put  heed  not  that,  brother ; 
it  is  to  me  a  proof  that  my  winter  will  soon 
be  over,  that  I  shall  have  done  presently  with 
the  cold  east  winds  and  the  frosts  cf  earth, 
and  that  my  summer— roy  eternal  eummer— is 
at  hand.— Dr.  Heber  Evans. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Short  Cohhons 

"She’s  going  to  make  something,”  whispered 
Louie,  mysteriously.  "Out  of  what,  I  won¬ 
der?" 

"Mary  Jane,”  suggested  Tom;  but  Louie 
was  not  to  be  frightened. 

"No,. indeed,  she  isn’t,”  she  said,  stoutly. 
"She  wouldn’t  be  a  cannibal  and  eat  her  own 
little  grandchild  She’d  rather  starve.” 

In  a  very  short'  time  Mamma  D.  and  Rick 
reappsared,  smiling  mysteriously.  To  all  en¬ 
treaties  that  they  would  tell  what  they  had 
been  doing,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

"It’s  an  experiment,”  said  Rick,  "and  if  it 
proves  to  be  good,  you’ll  know  in  time.  If 
it  doesn’t,  there’s  no  need  of  your  making  up 
your  mouths  for  it.” 

"Oh,  I’m  sure  it  will  be  good  if  it’s  an  ex¬ 
periment,”  said  Louie. 

"And  while  it’s  cooking  let’s  have  another 
eea  fight,”  said  Tom. 

So  they  brought  out  their  boats,  and  for  a 
little  while  they  seemed  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amusement  But  the  children  were 
really  too  weak  for  want  of  proper  food,  and 
they  soon  gave  up  play  and  lay  idly  around 
the  deck.  The  two  mammas  were  very  sorry 
for  them,  but  what  could  they  do?  Nothing, 
but  pray  that  all  the  Jonahs,  little  and  big, 
might  learn  the  lesson  God  was  teaching  them 
by  this  hard  experience. 

"That’s  a  very  good  smell  comes  out  of  the 
cuddy,”  said  Tom  at  last,  rousing  up  and 
eniflSng.  "I  think  your  experiment  will  turn 
out  all  right.  Mamma  D.  Don’t  you  want  a 
little  help  about  it?” 

Mamma  D.  accepted  the  proffered  help,  and 
after  a  brief  absence  she  called  them  all  to 
partake  of  what  she  called  "experiment 
broth." 

;  "It  certainly  does  you  credit,  or  elee  my 
appetite  is  very  good,”  said  Mamma  H.,  tast¬ 
ing  critically.  "What  is  it  made  of  besides 
hambone?” 

"Water,”  said  Tom,  "and  thickened  with 
rolled  bard  tack,  and  fiavored  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  chow. chow  bottle.” 

"Or  what  there  was  left  in  it,”  said  Mamma 
D.  "Well,  at  least  it  is  warm,  and  castaways 
must  not  be  critical.” 

"It  deserves  a  better  ntfme  than  Experiment 
Broth,”  laid  Rick,  smacking  bis  lips.  "The 
experiment  being  successful,  it  is  an  inven¬ 
tion.  Let’s  call  it  Invention  Soup.” 

"Mamma  D.  is  even  a  greater  benefactor 
than  the  old  man  with  the  hambone,”  said 
Una. 

"Why,  what  did  he  do?”  asked  Louie. 

"Oh,  be  used  to  go  around  among  the  cot¬ 
tages  with  a  hambone  when  the  poor  people 
were  boiling  their  soup,  and  stick  in  bis  bone 
to  give  the  soup  a  flavor.  He  charged  so 
much  for  a  dip  and  so  much  for  a  wallop. 
But  Mamma  D.  has  given  more  than  a  wallop 
to  our  soup.  ” 

"I  should  think  so,”  said  Rick,  with  bis 
mouth  full.  "But  where  did  you  get  that 
etory,  Una?” 

"That  is  a  very  old  etory,”  observed  Mamma 
H.  "You  might  call  it  a  bit  of  folk  lore,  I 
think.” 

"Is  it?”  said  Una.  "I  found  it  in  that  old 
book  on  the  top  shelf  that  you  said  I  might 
read,  mamma.  Do  you  remember?  Queechy 
is  its  name.” 

They  made  so  good  a  supper  on  their  Inven¬ 
tion  Soup  that  they  felt  quite  cheerful  again, 
and  every  one  hailed  Rick’s  proposal  as  the 


twilight  fell  that  they  should  "brighten  things 
up  a  little  by  ‘throwing  a  light.’  ” 

"Let’sl”  said  Tom.  "You  begin,  mamma.” 

"Let  me  begin,”  said  Una.  "I  know  a 
splendid  one.” 

"All  right,”  said  Tom.  "Flash  your  bea 
con,  Una.” 

"It  is  the  wealth  of  the  planter,”  Una  be¬ 
gan,  "and  the  desire  of  the  criminal.” 

C  "What  a  glare  of  light!”  exclaimed  Rick, 
laughing  and  putting  bis  hands  before  his 
eyes.  "Have  you  a  dictionary  in  your  pocket 
to  oast  a  little  shadow,  Una?” 

"It  is  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
State,”  Una  went  on. 

"And  a  thing  greatly  dreaded  by  all,”  added 
her  mother. 

"It  is  uncommonly  large  when  it  comes  to 
town,”  continued  Una  after  waiting  to  see  if 
anyone  else  bad  light  to  throw^on  the  subj  ect, 
"and  far  smaller  when  it  has  been  — ” 

"Through  the  mill,”  interrupted  Tom.  "Oh, 

I  see  what  it  is !” 

"Through  papa’s  mill,  do  you  mean?”  asked 
Louie.  "Then  it  must  be  — ,”  and  ehe  clapped 
her  band  over  her  mouth,  for  the  word  itself 
must  not  be  spoken  when  you  are  throwing 
a  light. 

"Throw  a  light  on  it,  then,”  said  Rick. 
"It’s  as  dark  as  a  pocket  to  me.” 

"It  is  light  and  easily  handled,”  said  Mamma 
D.,  "especially  when  encircled  by  a  wooden 
cylinder.” 

"I  don’t  call  that  very  illuminating,”  said 
Tom.  "/  should  say  it  needed  a  mule  and 
cart  to  haul  it  to  town.” 

"True,”  answered  Una,  "but  Louie  could 
carry  it  to  the  pump. " 

"Ob,  I  seel”  exclaimed  Rick.  "It  is  useful 
in  case  of  fire.” 

"And  quite  as  useful  in  case  of  inundation,” 
remarked  bis  mother. 

"Or  in  a  leaky  boat,”  added  Tom. 

"Well,  I  don’t  see  that,”  said  Louie,  "un¬ 
less  you  stopped  up  the  cracks  with  it.  ” 

"Then  you  have  guessed  what  it  is?”  asked 
Una. 

"Why,  1  s’pose  it  must  be  hale,”  replied  the 
little  gill,  "because  Tom  said  it  went  through 
papa’s  mill  and  came  out  smaller,  but  I  don’t 
see  what  good  a  cotton  bale  would  do  to  a 
criminal.” 

"Unless  he  slept  under  it  to  keep  him 
warm,”  laughed  Tom;  "but  Una  meant  an¬ 
other  kind— bail  him  I'out,  you  know,  let  him 
go  free  till  time  for  trial.” 

"Ob,  yes,  like  Aunt  Dinah’s  boy,  Jake,  that 
s!;ole  the  school-teacher’s  .chickens,”  said 
Louie.  "I  s?e.” 

"But  you'  said  it  was  !  greitly  dreaded, 
mamma,”  said  Rick.  "I  don’t  see  bow  that 
could  be.” 

"That  is  still  another  kind  of  bale,”  replied 
his  mother.  "It  means  evil  ” 

"Course,”  said  Tom.  "We  bad  it  in  language 
lessons,  but  I  forgot.” 

"And  cotton  bales  are  .^the  wealth  of  the 
State,”  said  Rick. 

"But  I  don’t  see  how  you  bale  out  a  boat 
with  a  bale,”  said  Louie.  "Ob,  yes,”  she 
added,  laughing,  "that’s  just  what  you  do, 
isn’t  it— bail  it  out?  But  how  do  I  carry  it  to 
the  pump?” 

"That’s  the  bail  of  the  bucket,”  said  Rick, 
"the  handle  of  it,  you  know.” 

"So  it’s  all  plain,”  said  Louie.  "I  never 
thought  there  were  so  many  kinds.” 

"And  now  that  the  subject  is  in  such  a 
blaze  of  light,”  remarked  her  moth  r,  "what 
do  you  say  to  bed?” 

They  were  all  tired  enough  for  bed,  and 
very  soon  everything  was  quiet  except  the 
winds  and  the  waves. 

The  wind  was  fair  at  last  when  Friday 
morning  dawned,  the  eighth  of  this  memora¬ 


ble  cruise.  Nothing  was  said  about  breakfast; 
they  would  be  home  for  dinnner.  Harbor 
Island  was  speedily  left  behind,  and  Swan 
Island  and  Raccoon  Island  slipped  rapidly  by. 
The  river  lighthouses  were  in  eight,  when 
suddenly  the  wind  died  down,  the  sail  flapped 
heavily,  the  Lady  Grey  rose  and  fell  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea ;  it  was  a  dead  calm  again. 

No  one  spoke.  They  had  not  put  up  the  awn¬ 
ing  that  morning  that  nothing  might  hinder 
their  progress,  and  all  through  the  hot  noon¬ 
day  they  lay  pitching  in  toe  heavy  sea,  the 
sun  pouring  its  burning  rays  upon  them,  the 
yacht  slowly  drifting  backward  with  the 
tide.  Mamma  D.  rose  at  last  and  handed 
around  the  last  of  the  cold  coffee  and  some 
hard  biscuit,  but  the  children  were  no  longer 
!  ungry,  and  could  noteat.  Yet  still  they  kept 
up  their  courage,  and  if  they  had  not  the 
heart  to 'play,  at  least  they  made  no  com¬ 
plaint. 

"Mamma  ”  said  Louie  et  last,  lifting  up  her 
bead  from  her  mother’s  lap,  upon  which  she 
had  been  lying,  half  asleep,  "why  do  you 
suppose  God  let  the  wind  die  down,  just 
when  we  were  ready  to  go  right  home?” 

"It  is  a  part  of  His  plan,”  said  her  mother, 
"and  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  understand 
His  plans ;  they  are  too  large  for  us.  But  you 
know  He  has  a  whole  world  full  of  people  to 
consider  besides  ourselves.  Perhaps  there  is 
somebody  to  whom  a  calm  just  now  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.” 

"But  I  should  think,”  said  Rick,  "that  so 
great  a  Being  as  God  could  do  good  to  that 
person  without  doing  harm  to  us.” 

"He  is  doing  us  no  harm,  but  rather,  good,” 
said  Mamma  D. 

"Good!”  exclaimed  Tom.  "What  good  does 
it  do  me  to  lie  roasting  here?  If  I  were  a  nice 
piece  of  beef,”  he  added,  laughing,  "there 
would  be  some  good  in  it— for  the  rest  of 
you.” 

"There  is  good  in  it  for  you,  as  it  is,”  said 
Mamma  D. ,  laughing,  too,  "for  I  am  sure  you 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  ready  to  turn  your  mis¬ 
fortunes  into  a  joke  a  week  ago  ” 

"Laugh  and  grow  fat,”  replied  Tom,  mer¬ 
rily  "As  I  can’t  grow  fat  on  bard  tack,  I 
must  laugh  ” 

"Suppose,”  said  Mamma  H.,  "that  we  all 
try  to  discover  what  good  we  have  gained 
from  our  troubles  on  this  cruise.  Tom  has 
already  discove  ed  what  bis  lesson  is  ” 

"And  Louie  learned  to  trust— don’t  you  re¬ 
member?— when  the  sail  dragged  in  the  water 
and  alnOit  tipped  us  over?”  said  Una. 

"And  Mamma  D.  learned  to  make  soup  out 
of  hambone,”  said  Rick,  laughing. 

"And  Rick  has  learned  to  be  good-humored 
wh  n  he  has  to  wait  for  bis  dinner,”  said 
Mamma  H.  "That  is  really  a  great  accom¬ 
plishment.  ” 

"Hurra  I”  cried  Rick,  suddenly  springing 
to  his  feet.  "Didn’t  you  feel  it?  Don’t  you 
ice  the  ripple?  Wake  up.  Captain,  wake  up! 
Here’s  the  wind  at  last!” 

The  Captain  roused  himself  and  looked  about 
him. 

"Here  it  comes,  sure  enough,”  he  said. 
"Now,  boys,  up  with  that  sail;  we’ll  be  home 
for  supper  yet.  ” 

Hunger,  beat,  weariness,  were  forgotten  in 
a  moment.  The  children  all  joiced  in  the 
chorus  as  Rick  and  Tom  tugged  at  the  sail 
ropis,  singing,  "Pull  to  the  thore!”  The 
Lady  Grey  flew  over  the  waves  like  a  bird. 
To  be  sure,  the  wind  had  veered  round  and 
was  dead  ahead  again,  and  blowing  stronger 
every  moment,  but  the  Lady  Grey  could  beat 
op  the  river  agaicst  a  stronger  wind  than 
that.  The  mothers  called  the  children  to 
Jielp  in  the  packing;  it  made  home  seem 
so  much  nearer. 

But  the  wind  was  no  longer  the  steady  blow 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Pitt»> 
burg  General  Assembly  that  the  Woman’s  Ew- 
eoutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  com¬ 
mence  work  “among  the  people  of  foreign 
tongues  in  the  great  cities,  the  mining  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  West.” 

Only  to  a  limited  extent  has  this  work,  as 
yet,  b‘)en  assumed.  The  followine  report 
from  Mijs  Irma  Pernsz,  New  Italy,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will,  we  trust,  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  our  readers : 


of  the  former  days.  A  succession  of  squalls, 
which  soon  became  gales,  shook  the  little 
yacht  from  stem  to  stern.  Yet '  she  held 
bravely  on  her  way.  A  reef  was  taken  in  the 
sail— they  were  all  expert  at  that  by  this  time 
—and  thed  another,  and  still  a  third ;  the 
furious  squalls  which  burst  over  them  would 
have  been  dangerous  indeed  to  a  less  staunch 
litt  e  craft  than  the  Lady  Grey.  Everybody 
was  drenched  to  the  skin  with  the  waves 
which  broke  over  the  vessel,  and  at  last  a 
terriffic  burst  of  wind  made  it  necessary  to 
turn  and  run  before  it  down  the  river  again. 

"  “We  can’t  possibly  get  home  before  night, 
at  this  rate,”  Mamma  H.  said,  after  awhile; 
“and  I  see  a  creek  ov(r  yonder,  with  a  house 
on  the  bank.  Could  we  not  find  something 
to  eat  over  there?” 

The  Captain  assented.  “Fact  is,”  said  be, 
“I’m  nigh  about  worried  out,”  (he  meant 
starved),  tand  I  reck’n  you  all  are,”  and  be 
headed  the  yacht  in  the  direction  of  the  creek. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  SHE  DREW  IT. 

A  teacher  in  the  primary  school  of  western 
city  recently  read  to  her  pupils  “The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket.”  After  explaining  it  to  them 
very  carefully,  she  asked  them  to  copy  the 
first  stanza  from  the  blackboard  and  try  to 
illustrate  it  by  drawings,  as  the  artist  illus 
trates  a  story.  Pretty  soon  one  little  girl 
handed  in  her  book  with  several  little  dots 
and  three  buckets. 

“  Ido  not  understand  this,  Bessie,”  said  the 
teacher  “What  is  that  circle?" 

“Oh.  that’s  the  wetl,"  was  the  reply. 

“And  why  do  you  have  three  buckets?” 

“Ob,  one  is  the  oaken  bucket,  one  is  the 
iron-bound  bucket,  and  the  other  is  the 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well  ” 

“But  what  are  ths  little  dots?” 

“Why,  those  are  the  spots  which  my  in¬ 
fancy  knew.”— Transcript. 


THROUGH  LOVE  TO  LIGHT. 

Thronsh  love  to  light  1  O  wonderfnl  the  way 
That  leads  from  daikoe-s  to  the  perfeet  day ! 

From  darkness  and  from  sorrow  of  the  night 
To  morning  that  comes  surging  o'er  the  tea. 

Through  love  to  light  1  Through  light,  O  God,  to  Thee 
Who  art  the  love  of  love,  the  eternal  light  of  light. 

-R.  W.  Glider. 


Solid 

Is  the  basis  upon  which  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  hullds  up 
the  health  Unlike  opiates,  narcoti'is  end  nerve  stimn- 
lants.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  builds  permnnent  strength 
upon  rich,  red  bloo1,  vitalized  and  vigorous,  loaded  with 
nouriebmeut  for  nerves  and  muscles.  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  permanently  cures  scrofula,  catarrh,  rheumatism, 
nervousness  and  weakness,  because  it  purifies  and  en¬ 
riches  the  blood.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Ij _ 03ff«  the  best  family  cathartic  and 

riOOCl  S  ■ills  liver  stimulant.  26c. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

NEW  ITALY. 

“Our  foreign  element,  roughly  speaking, 
comprises  about  4,000,000  Germans,  8,000,000 
Irish,  2,000,000  English  and  Welsh,  about 
1  000,000  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  460,000 
from  Austria  and  Hungary,  from  Italy  400,- 
000,  and  from  Scotland  and  Russia  each  about 
800,000  ”— Home  Mission  Monthly. 

New  Italy  was  an  Italian  community  founded 
in  the  Hazleton  coal  region  in  Pennsylvania 
within  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh.  In  1890  God 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Mc¬ 
Nair  of  Audenried  church  to  secure,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  an  Italian  missionary  to  labor  among  the 
thousands  in  this  place  which  was  a  “rendez¬ 
vous  for  all  classes  of  disorderly  persons. 
These  people  were  in  sad  ignorance  of  the 
Gospel;  they  were  neglected,  poorly  fitted 
for  American  citizenship,  and  often  exposed 
to  unjust  treatment  and  abuse.” 

Combined  prajer  and  persistent  effort  re 
suited  in  securing  the  services  of  an  Italian 
evangelist,  Mr.  Gczzelino,  who  opened  work 
among  these  people. 

These  Christian  influences  extended  to  thou- 
sands  in  the  elate  region  of  Northampton 
County.  Here  Mr  Gczzelino  was  “cordially 
received  by  bis  countrymen,  large  numbers 
attending  with  eager  interest  his  week  day 
evening  open  air  services  Very  few  of  them 
had  ever  heard  a  Gospel  sermon,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  Protestant  professing  Chris¬ 
tian  among  them.” 

The  people  seemed  to  be  hungering  fur  the 
Gospel.  Mr.  Tealdo  came  later  to  this  field. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  devoted  evangelical  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Italy.  “Upon  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit,  Mr.  Tealdo,  was 
welcomed  with  demonstrations  of  great  joy,  a 
band  of  Italian  musicians  escorting  the  party 
to  a  ball  in  the  Italian  village,  ‘New  Italy,’ 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occasion 

The  Spirit  and  providence  of  God  had  been 
preparing  this  people  for  the  work  of  the  Gos 
pel  minister.  One  man  had  read  an  Italian 
New  Testament,  which  he  received  as  a  gift 
upon  bis  arrival  in  New  York  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  a  new  book  to  him.  He  read  it 
night  and  day,  and  by  it  was  brought  to  see 
the  errors  of  the  Papacy  and  prepared  to  con¬ 
fess  the  evangelical  faith  as  soon  as  it  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  living  minister.  The 
example  and  influence  of  a  Christian  Italian 
from  New  York,  who  bad  lived  for  a  time  in 
Bangor,  bad  done  much  to  prepare  some  of 
his  countrymen  for  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Tealdo’s 
labors  were  greatly  blessed.  His  devoted  min¬ 
istrations  to  Italians  who  were  fatally  injured 
and  who  died  rejoicing  in  Christ,  won  many 
hearts  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  Christ  to  hundreds  attending  the 
funerals  of  these  men.” 

A  oburoh  was  called  for,  towards  which  the 
Italians  contributed,  one  of  them  giving  the 
lot  In  1898  the  oburoh  was  dedicated.  It 
organized  with  sixty- five  members.  An  aver 
age  of  sixty  attended  the  Thursday  evening 
prayer-meetings.  There  is  a  Sunday-school, 
a  young  men’s  meeting,  also  a  woman’s 
prayer-meetiog. 


March,  18M. 

My  second  report  is  more  encouraging  than 
the  first  one,  though  the  pupils  have  not  very 
muoh  increased  in  number,  still  I  find  myself 
satisfied  with  my  work,  because  my  pupils  are 
very  much  de«irous  of  learning,  and  loving 
toward  me,  and  indeed  they  learn  rapidly. 
I  was  waiting  for  some  Catholic  ohildren, 
whose  families  had  promired  to  send  them  to 
our  school ;  but  just  at  this  quarter  the  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  war  dismissed  from  priesthood  and 
found  himself  near  to  be  starved,  so  the  Cath¬ 
olic  people  sent  their  ohildren  to  his  school  in 
order  to  support  him.  But  I  think  he  may 
not  stay  here,  and  his  few  pupils  will  be  sent 
to  us,  too 

In  my  school  work  I  endeavor  myself  to  do 
my  best,  and  not  only  teaoh  my  pupils,  but 
aho  to  bring  them  to  Christ  by  increasing 
their  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  which  I  teach 
them  every  day.  I  am  seeing  them  grow  bet¬ 
ter  and  better  in  their  love  for  the  Master.  I 
must  thank  my  Lord  for  the  love  that  both 
my  pupils  and  their  parents  show  unto  me. 
and  must  state  that  even  the  Catholic  people 
receive  me  kindly  in  my  visit,  and  at  least 
they  listen  to  my  conversations,  and  so  I  am 
oftsn  enabled  to  bring  the  shining  of  Christ 
to  some  one  who  still  lives  in  darkness.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  ia  difficult  work,  full  cf  troubles  and 
sorrow,  but  it  has  also  its  joy,  and  I  never 
feel  tired  of  it,  only  I  pray  my  Saviour  to 
support  me  and  bless  my  poor  work. 

This  ringing  note  scan  its  from  the  August 
Home  Mission  Monthly:  “The  Italian  quarters 
o!  our  cities  and  the  Italian  gangs  on  our  rail¬ 
roads  cry  out  continually,  ‘Come  over  and 
help  U8  ’  ”  •  H.  B.  B. 
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SKIRT  BINDINGS 


CUT  BIAS-  -fits  skirts  of  any  shapie.'’ 

CORD  SECURED — can’t  drop  out  and 
look  unsightly. 

STITCHED  EDGE — gives  more  ele¬ 
gant  finish  and  is  more  easily  applied  than 
any  other. 


If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  mailed  fret. 

“  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,”  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  MT  Hooper.of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dressesat 
home  withoutprevioustraining ;  mailed  for  25c. 

5.  H.  A  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699.  N.  Y.  City. 
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Send  this  ad.  and  16o.  in  stampa,  and 
■■■■■■  we  will  mail  yon  a  M-ponnd  Best  Im¬ 
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AMERICAN  TVA  CU.,  31  A  &  Veeey  Street,  New  York, 
P.  O.  Box  289. 
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GOOD  HYMN  TUNES. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  intelligent  analysis  of  good  hymn  tunes 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Landon-Humphreys  in  his 
valuable  book,  just  issued,  "The  Evolution  of 
Church  Music”: 

What  requisite  qualities  should  a  good 
hymnm  tune  possess  T  And  how  shall  the 
hearer  of  average  ability  recognize  them! 
Stateliness,  majesty,  solidity,  grandeur,  dig¬ 
nity,  beauty,  purity  of  style,  fullness  of  har¬ 
mony,  fine  modulation,  and  rhythm— all  these 
are  characteristics  of  good  music ;  they  are 
essential  to  the  formation  of  model  tunes. 
They  should  also  be  ‘'vocal,”  that  is,  singable. 
In  each  chord  the  harmony  should  be  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  should  not  be  composed  of 
chords  of  two  or  three  notes,  but  of  several; 
the  harmony  should  be  written  down  in  four 
parts,  and  it  should  not  depend  on  the  ac¬ 
companiment  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  the 
composition.  There  are  plenty  of  good  tunes. 
Recent  composers,  such  as  Sullivan,  Dykes, 
Goes,  Barnby,  and  Smart,  in  England;  Le- 
Jeone,  Parker,  Hodges,  and  many  others,  in 
America,  have  produced  excellent  examples 
and  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  earlier 
date.  Some  of  these  were  composed  by  the 
reformers,  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistio, 
and  some  by  English  and  Continental  writers 
who  imitated  them.  All  the  German  chorale 
belong  to  this  class,  such  as  the  "Old  Hun 
dredth,”  -“Dundee,”  “French,”  “Windsor,” 
“St.  David’s,”  “St.  Ann’s,”  “Hanover,”  and 
many  more  of  the  same  structure.  Most  of 
these  are  written  in  common  time,  and  each 
note  keeps  step  with  a  syllable.  They  should 
be  'taken  in  rather  slow  time,  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  grand  and  majestic  effect. 

“Dundee,”  “French,”  and  “Windsor”  were 
of  .the  twelve  orthodox  tunes  exclusively  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  a  long  time  in  the  stern  Presby¬ 
terian  conventicles  of  Scotland. 

Beside  these  tunes  of  a  grand  and  heavy 
character,  there  are  others  of  a  later  date, 
which,  though  of  the  same  style,  are  some¬ 
what  softened,  and  are  more  fiowing  and 
melodious.  Examples  of  this  class  are  “Rock¬ 
ingham,”  “Wareham,”  and  “Wiltshire.” 
While  some  of  them  possess  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  grand'class  of  hymns, 
their  ruggedness  has  been  slightly  softened ; 
they  are  generally  written  in  triple  time, 
which  always  makes  a  lighter  effect,  and 
“passing”  or  sliding  notes  give  them  a  still 
more  flowing  quality.  “Duke  Street”  is  one 
more  example  of  this  class. 

The  “florid”  style  of  tune  is  still  more  elab¬ 
orate.  The  melody  is  broken  op  by  grace 
notes,  dotted  fourths,  quavers,  syncopations, 
and  other  embellishments.  To  this  class  be¬ 
longs  the  “fugal”  tune,  in  which  some  of  the 
parts  are  occasionally  silent.  This  kind  of 
tune  was  a  great  favorite  with  our  grand¬ 
fathers  half  a  century  ago.  Those  fugal 
tones  were  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  make 
them  into  a  little  anthem.  In  modern  days 
most  of  these  have  been  excluded  from  our 
compilations.  The  fugal  theme  appears  in 
the  middle  of  these  tunes,  and  ends  with  the 
repetition  of  the  words  of  the  last  line,  where 
all  the  voices  and  parte  unite  with  great  vigor 
in  a  final  strain. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  gain  to  discard 
these  fugal  tunes,  though  some  examples 
might  be  retained  if  their  harmonies  had 
been  slightly  altered  so  as  to  simplify  them. 
They  were  not  adapted  to  congregational  use. 


and  the  repetition  often  made  them  ludicrous. 
There  are  a  few  tunes,  however,  where  the 
repetition,  which  adds  strength  and  force  to 
the  hymn,  is  not  oondemned,  but  rather  com¬ 
mended.  In  the  “Adeste  Fideles”  the  effect  is 
dignified  and  musical.  In  “Miles  Lane”  the 
repea‘ed  acclaim,  “Crown  Him,”  of  the  last 
line,  produoes  a  very  fine  effect.  All  the  un¬ 
desirable  elements  of  the  old  form  of  repeti¬ 
tion  are  left  out. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  proper 
struotuie  of  good  hymn  tunes,  there  is  a  large 
class  which,  though  belonging  to  the  flowing 
or  melodious  tune,  are  still  seflate  and  in  ex 
cellent  style,  the  harmony  being  full  through¬ 
out  in  four  parts.  “Christmas”  is  flowing,  and 
yet  dignified  and  stately.  Then  there  are 
some  sweeter  tunes,  which  harmonize  with 
gentle,  tranquil  words :  “Heber,”  for  instance, 
which  always  suits  that  sweet  old  hymn, 
“Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night,”  better 
than  any  other  tune  does.  One  does  net  al 
ways  feel  like  shouting  a  warlike  strain. 
Nothing  falls  more  sweetly  on  the  spirit  at 
evensong  than  “Softly  now  the  Light  of 
Day,”  sung  to  the  softly  gliding  melody  of 
“Holley.” 

A  very  excellent  modern  writer  has  spoken 
in  these  words  of  these  tunes,  which  he  terms 
at  once  florid  and  melodious:  “The  writer 
would  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  to  esti¬ 
mate  these  tunes  as  highly  as  the  grand  tune 
with  one  note  to  each  syllable.  He  simply 
contends  that  the  florid  tunes  are  often  melo¬ 
dious  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  their  cheer¬ 
ful,  tuneful  notes  are  preferable  to  the  poor, 
whining,  sensuous  strains  now  enjoying  a  cer 
tain  kind  of  popularity.”  The  tunes  he  refers 
to  are  “Milton,”  “Lyd'a.”  “Sheldon,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  “Many  of  the  plainer  kind  of 
florid  tunes  where  the  harmony  is  full 
throughout,  if  taken  at  a  proper  pace  and 
correctly  accompanied,  are  by  no  means  so 
objectionable  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  pronounce 
them.  Nay,  many  of  them  are  stirring,  and 
have  something  so  noble  in  them  that  it  must 
be  extreme  fastidiousness  that  rejects  them. 

'  The  modem  tendency  is  to  render  our  psalm¬ 
ody  more  simple ;  and  as  this  makes  it  better 
for  congregational  singing,  it  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  ’The  harmony  in  four  parts  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  in  many,  and  florid  counter¬ 
point  is  no  longer  employed. 

THE  HETROPOEITAN  COI.1.EGE  OF  MUSIC 
IN  1896-7. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  College  of  Music  of  New  York  for 
1896  97,  and  we  can  congratulate  the  man¬ 
agers  of  this  institution  on  its  substantial 
growth  and  development.  The  array  of  in 
structors  is  unusual— Dudley  Buck,  Parsons, 
Shelley,  Greene,  Woodman,  Miss  Chittenden. 
Dr.  Griggs,  and  others ;  and  a  perusal  of  the 
body  of  the  catalogue  will  convince  anyone 
that  these  names  are  not  simply  for  show, 
but  stand  for  hard  work  of  a  high  grade.  We 
have  lately  mentioned  the  special  Church 
Music  Depaitment  which  should  appeal 
strongly  to  a  large  constituency.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  College,  John  Cornelius  Griggs, 
Ph.  D.,  will  supply  the  catalogue  and  any  fur¬ 
ther  information  free  on  application  by  mail, 
or  at  the  office,  19  and  21  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Excel.  Mns  ..^t^^pwards  per  100. 

CbrlstUn  Endeavor  Hymns.  per  100. 

THE  BlOLiOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  8t.,  New  York.  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaao. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

Oca  Maks.  Cost  $2400.  Price.  $1200, 

Hook  &  Hastintrs  Co.,  Boston. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

***  Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaser 

TBOT,  ir.  T.,  and  NMW  TOBK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS- 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

The  class  in  Cbnrch  Mnsic  will  meet  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons  from  4:00  to  6,  beglnnlns  Sept.  22.  A  program  of 
six  or  more  compositions  will  be  studied  at  each  session, 
with  discussion  of  the  following  subjects.  Active  par¬ 
ticipation  In  performance  and  discussion  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  la  expected.  The  course  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  lectures  in  the  regular  lecture  course  of  the 
college. 

Sept.  22.— The  Quartet  Choir  and  its  treatment  by 
American  composers.  Program,  Chadwick,  “God  to 
whom  we  look  up  blindly.”  and  other  selections. 

Sept.  29.  —  American  compositions  for  chorus  choir. 

Buck,  “Jerusalem,  hitih  tower  thy  glorious  walls.” 
Oct.  6.  — The  English  Cathedral  Anthem.  The  Boy 
Choir.  Barnby,  “Awake  up  my  glory.” 

Oct.  13.— The  more  Romantic  Eugllsb  style  and  its 
adaptability  to  the  Quartet  CLoir.  Biles,  “Blessed 
are  the  Merciful.” 

Oct.  20. — The  Episcopal  service.  Foote,  “Jubilate.” 

Oct.  27.— Mendelssohn.  The  characteristics  of  good 
part  writing.  “He  watching  over  Israel.” 

Nov.  3. — Gounod.  “All  ye  who  weep.” 

Nov.  1 0. — The  Oratorio  and  Cantata  as  v^orshlp  music. 

Dvdrkk,  “Blessed  .lesus  fount  of  Mercy.” 

Nov.  17.— Hymns  for  Church  and  Sunday-school.  Evan¬ 
gelistic  music.  Program  from  Hymnal. 

Nov.  24.— Unity  in  the  service.  Music  as  an  aid  to  wor¬ 
ship.  Form  of  service  in  other  than  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  Churches.  Program  to  consist  of  a  com¬ 
plete  musical  service. 

JFee  for  the  term,  of  10  weeks,  $10.00.  Complete 
programs  on  application  to 

JOHN  CORNELIUS  GRIOaS, 

21  East  14th  St.,  -  New  York  City. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  College  work. 


$10  000  IN  PRIZES 


OFFERED  TO 

AIVIERICAN  CHOIRS 


About  Sixty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  these 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 

Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


\vMrfenH*  Hayes  a 

Architect.  & 


CHURCH 

PLANS 
Work  Correct 
and  Mod.m 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
Raferancet  from  a 
>■  twanty-fiva  yaati- 
Practica. 

Ordart  and  con¬ 
sultation  by  mall 
given  careful  at¬ 
tention. 


A  RFI I 

DkLLO  ut School, fM Fire, 
Cotal.eo.rSH. 

BELL  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NoNTHViLLk.  Mioh. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  I  lAUT 

For  electrlo,  gas  or  oU.  Send  dl-  m  I 

menslons.  Book  of  Light  and  ■■■wmMM  H 

eatlmatefree.  I.  P.  Frink,  SSI  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


menslons.  Book  o 
estimate  tree.  I.  P 


LIGHT 

SSI  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


.YMYER 

‘HURCH 


UXimOTEBBILU 


„ _ TBABWHT.  ^ 

rite  te  Clneinnatl  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  CIncinmtf.  a 


September  10,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


W  FFFIf*IFMT  ■ubMribem  haveLonir  tU 

4^  *  ix/ll-l^  I  Pistance  Telephones  and 


w  distance  Telephones  and  W 

U  Hetallio  Cironit  Lines— the  best  equip-  ^ 
Q  ment  known  to  the  Telephonic  Art.  Q 

XJ  DA  pin  The  Switchboards  are  of  the  moit  TT 
improved  pattern,  the  Operating  W 

Staff  is  highly  trained — The  average  time  of  ^ 
TT  completing  a  connection  between  two  snb-  Q 
wee  ecribers  in  any  part  of  New  York  City  is  less  w 
W  than  35  seconds.  « _  ^ 

g  FAR  -  REACHING  Kni'  S 

tern  serres  an  area  of  nearly  40  Sqnare  Miles 
andatotalof  l5,600TelephoneStations.  All 
of  these  stations  may  be  used  for  talking  to 
Long  Distance  Points. 

FCONOMICAI  ’*’*’*  depend 

■“^”**”'**  I  strictly  on  the  Amount 

iif  Use  made  of  the  Services  and  startatvery 
moderate  figurea  Minimum  Rate,  Direct 
Line,  600  Local  Messages,  $90  a  year  ;  Party 
Line,  $16  lees. 

NKW  YORK  TELRPHONK  CO* 
(Successor  to  the  MetroTOlltan  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,) 

18  Cortlandt  Street  118  West  88th  Street 


United  States  Trnst  Gompanj 

45  a  47  WALL  8TRKST. 


CAPITAL  AND  8CBPLUB, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Compuiy  u  a  legal  depoeltory  for  moaeys  paid 
Into  Coart,  and  Is  aathorlzed  to  act  as  gaardlan,  trnstM 
or  exeontor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftoi 
flve  days*  notice,  a>d  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tht 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Execnters,  Administrators,  or  Tmstees  of  Elstates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institntlons,  and  Indlvldnali 
will  find  this  Comitany  a  convenient  depoeltory  fo? 
money. 

John  A,  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Ttoe-Pras 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Prea 


BALLT1N6  DAT,  1896. 

By  Edward  T.  Bromfield,  D.B. 

Now  that  Rallying  Day— the  last  Sabbath  in 
September— and  the  movement  immediately 
following  it  for  bringing  new  aobolais  into  the 
Sabbath Aobool,  have,  both  by  ouatom  and 
eoolesiaBtioal  endorsement,  obtained  full  rec¬ 
ognition  in  our  Cburob,  it  becomes  tbe  privi 
lege,  not  to  say  the  duty,  of  loyal  Presby¬ 
terians  to  study  well  both  tbe  principal  and 
tbe  practical  features  involved,  and  to  act  ao- 
oordingly.  Tbe  idea  is  simplicity  itself.  Tak¬ 
ing  our  Church  as  a  whole,  the  summer  plays 
bavoo  with  the  Sabbath  sohool.  Absentees 
become  numerous,  and  the  tendency  among 
the  stay-at-homes  is  toward  laxity  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Autumn  brings  a  tonio  and  bracing  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  tbe  return  of  the  wanderers. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  division  line  at  which  the 
Sabbath-school  shall  be  rallied  and  the  roll 
called  and  plans  announced  for  tbe  coming 
months.  Far  better  this  than  to  let  things 
quietly  go  along  without  marking  the  change 
of  seasons.  Rallying  Day  brings  to  us  its 
own  special  opportunity.  To  neglect  it  means 
loss. 

Of  course  the  day  may  be  abused.  It  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  gala  day — day  of  dress 
and  parade.  There  is  no  good  thing  that  is 
not  open  to  abuse.  What  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  is  spiritual  gain,  and  this 
will  come  if  truly  and  prayerfully  sought.  The 
spiritual  element  should  predominate  in  the 
entire  service,  but  this  is  not  saying  that  the 
service  should  not  be  bright  and  cheerful, 
though  differing  from  tbe  usual  services  of 
the  Sabbath  school.  To  aid  in  bringing  this 
about,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Worden  has  this  year,  for 
tbe  ffrst  time,  prepared  an  order  of  worship 
for  Rallying  Day,  consisting  of  twelve  parts. 
There  are  five  hymns,  with  music,  some  old 
and  familiar,  and  all  simple  and  beautiful. 


Henrj  Im  Thornell,  Secretary. 

I,*ala  O.  Hampton,  Amlataat  Saeretary 
TRUSTEES  I 


Baiimi.  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jaiiis, 

John  A.  Sthwart, 

John  Harbbn  Rhoadns, 
Anson  Phklps  Stoxis, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  BATARD  CUTTINa, 
Ohablu  S.  Smith, 

WM.  ROOKBrBLLER. 
Alexander  E.  Obr, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Maot,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  S«hwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
Oeoroe  F.  Vixtob, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Abtob. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 

Mills. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NSW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCIBD  by  PKIVATS  WIRES. 

Hembers  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeh’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claae  Invest-  Y  EiwACi'i'TinAEif 
men^  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  f  CO  IdUCU  I 
oelve  accoante  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor- 
-poratinns,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Gr^Tsy.f'f'l/M 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  tJCVlAA  Al/AKOTe 
dnifte  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnte  In  the  United  States  ant 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelgi 
countries. 

We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchanye  on,  and 
make  cable  transfere  to  all  points ;  also  make 
oollectlonB  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  In  all  pan*  of  the  world. 

BBoW  SHIPLEY  ft  OO..  LONDON. 


Letters 
of 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 


If  these  hymns  are  not  deemed  suitable, 
others  should  be  selected  to  take  their  place. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  choose  hymns  and  music  to  suit  every 
school,  but  there  is  no  law  in  this  case,  and 
familiar  hymns  are'plentiful.  Besides  these 
hymns,  there  is  a  selection  for  appropriate, 
responsive  readings,  a  designated  order  for 
the  roll  call  and  offerings,  and  the  introduo 
tion  of  some  special  features,  such  as  greet¬ 
ings  from  absent  members  by  letter,  greetings 
from  the  Young  People’s  Societies,  and  from 
the  Home  Department,  and  a  statement  of  the 
plan  of  canvassing  for  new  soholars.  There 
is  room  for  a  gredt  deal  of  diversity  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  day,  but  with  this  program  be 
fore  him.  a  superintendent  need  not  be  at  a 
loss,  and  with  tbe  quality  of  heartiness  thrown 
in,  the  service  should  be  successful  and  make 
a  good  and  lasting  impression  on  old  and 
youog  alike  in  the  inlerest  of  Sabbath 
school  work. 

The  Sabbath  school  Department  asks  this 
year  for  a  special  collection,  to  be  used  in 
providing  grants  of  Sabbath  school  helps  and 
literature  to  mission  schools.  This  is  a  new 


ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sqnare. 

WESTERN 

MORTeAeES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHAS.  K.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  BeatoM,  Mm* 


departure.  But  money  is  needed  for  this 
special  object  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance 
of  the'  general  work.  The  need  points  to  the 
duty,  and  the  performance  of  the  duty  means 
opportunity  and  privilege.  A  general  response 
from  the  Sabbath  schools  will  lift  a  heavy 
burden,  not  of  debt,  for  this  work  is  carried 
on  without  incurring  financial  deficits,  but  of 
responsibility  and  care  from  the  Department 
in  meeting  tbe  claims  of  multitudes  of  chil 
dren  needing  the  bread  of  life. 


®/o  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Ked  River  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years’  experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of  lands.  Over  tlOOOOO  Invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  de¬ 
faulted  principal  or  Interest. 

WILLIAM  T.  SODDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  Hew  York  Onaranty  and  Indemnity  0*i 
Mutual  Ilf*  Building, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  .......  Sg,000,004 

8DBPLU8,  .......  SS.OOO.OOO 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAT. 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTBBB8T  ALLOWED  ON  DEP08rT8 
subject  to  check  or  on  cestlflcate. 

WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Jb.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  td  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treaa  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec, 

DIRECTORS. 


Samnel  D.  Babcock, 

George  F  Baker, 

George  8.  Bowdotn, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

Walter  R.  Gillette, 

Robert  Ooelet, 

O.  G.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 

Charles  R.  Henderson, 

William 


Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 
Angnstos  D.  JnUUari, 
James  N.  Jarvle, 

Richard  A  McOnrdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twomhly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbillk 
Whitney. 


WASHfNGTON 


ASSETS 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Prei. 

-  $  1 4,000,000 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Oom- 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  haws 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


**  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
four  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  oon^ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  8.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  8apt  of  Agencies. 


2 1  Cortlandt  Street  New  York. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1898. 

SUMMABT  OT-A8SKT8. 

Par  Value.  Market  Palu«. 

Cash  In  Banks .  •  990, S79  39 

Real  Estate .  1,739,409  94 

United  States  Stocks.  $1,378,000  00  1.408,780  OO 

!itate  Bonds .  38,000  OO  38,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  893,079  71  899,303  93 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,894,000  OO  1,937,110  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO  99,000  OO 

Gas  StoAs  and  Bunds  108,900  00  113,313  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,399,880  OO  3,133,178  OO 

Hank  Stocks .  190,000  OO  310,480  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  81,000  OO  87,100  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on  ' 

Real  Estate .  447,843  88 

Ijoans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand..  197,980  OO 
Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  bands  of 

Agents .  939,979  87 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1896 .  89,138  18 

$9,990,187  81 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Freminm  Fund .  4,884,803  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lossm  and  Claims.  749,144  87 

Net  Surplus .  1,989,839  94 

$9,990,187  B± 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

EiImDGE  ^8NO^’’  I  Vlce-PresldenU. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW.  1  nnrrnfrin* 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  fH*®***™^ 

AMTOAH  MBTOhs.  Seoretart** 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  lO,  1896. 
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tenement 
t>ou8e  Chapter 

77  BKADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  OcOROB  H.  MoOrkw,  Chairman. 

Mias  Sophia  L.  Brbwstbr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Misa  Clara  Firld,  Treasarer. 

Mias  Alicb  C.  Matbr,  Snpt. 

A  TKOLLET  PASTY. 

Daring  the  heat  of  last  month,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Heights  Railroad  Company  were  inspired 
to  do  a  most  kind  and  generous  act.  They 
pat  one  of  their  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Tribane  Fresh  Air  Fund  for  the  bene6t  of 
mothers  and  children.  This  car  makes  three 
trips  a  day  to  one  of  the  beaches  about  an 
hour  from  their  starting  point  at  Falton 
Ferry,  the  party  stays  an  hour  at  the  beach, 
and  then  has  the  pleasant  ride  back,  giving 
them  a  good  half  day’s  oating.when  you  count 
the  time  taken  to  cross  from  New  York  on  the 
ferry  and  back.  The  first  oar  starts  at  10  in 
the  morning,  the  second  at  2,  and  the  third 
at  5. 

Hr.  Parsons,  who  manages  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund  of  the  Tribune,  has  as  usual,  been  ready 
to  give  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  their 
share  of  this  good  thing,  and  twice  a  we^k 
parties  have  gone  from  the  Chapter  House. 
On  Friday  the  last  went,  and  I  went  with 
them  to  see  what  it  was  all  like.  It  proved 
to  be  a  cool  morning,  so  that  the  party  was 
smaller  than  it  bad  been  before,  but  sixty  in 
a  trolley  oar  seems  a  goodly  number  when 
nearly  all  are  children,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  lively  boys.  They  all  assembled  at  77 
Madison  Street  at  half  past  nine,  looking 
clean  and  fresh  and  dressed  in  their  best. 

There  was  a  young  woman  with  three  little 
girls,  who  at  once  attracted  my  attention. 
The  two  older  ones  looked  almost  like  twins, 
and  were  just  big  enough  to  run  about  by 
themselves,  but  they  rather  preferred  hanging 
to  their  mother’s  skirt.  The  third  was  a  poor 
little  mite  of  four  months,  who  had  never 
grown  since  it  was  born.  Its  eyes  were 
bright,  but  its  face  looked  old  and  wrinkled, 
and  its  bands  like  little  claws.  The  mother 
told  me,  though,  that  it  was  doing  finely 
since  she  had  been  able  to  get  sterilized  milk 
for  it  through  Miss  Mayer’s  kindness,  so  I 
don't  know  what  it  must  have  been  like  before 
this  improvement.  The  other  cbil<^ren  were 
a  sturdy  pair. 


Photography 
Simplified.  . 

Picture 
taking 
with  the 
Improved 
Ballet 
camera  is 
the  refine¬ 
ment  of 
photo- 

fraphic 
uxury. 

It  makes 
photog- 
n^yeasy 
foe  the  novice — delightful  for  everybody. 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT  with 

our  .fig^t-proof  film  cartridges,  or  can  be 
UKd  with  glass  plates.  &lmdid  achromatic 
lens,  imMved  rotary  mutter,  set  of  three 
stopb  Handsome  finish. 

rriM,  laprml  S..  S  BdM,  (w  fMm  x 

.  SM.OO 

litSXfwrflBMCMXrllt.,  H  MfWM'n,  S^xS^  .SS 

EASTMAN  KODAK  GO. 
3*»kUt  Fru.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.AAdraORS  *  McXELVT 
Pituburi^. 
BETMEE-BAUMAM 

Pittsburg. 

DAV1S-CHA1CBEK8 

Pituborgfa. 


FAHNESTOCK 

Pitubor^. 

ANCHOR  ) 

Y  Cineiimati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRAOLET 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 


The  kind  that  pays,  the  kind  that 

lasts.  In  painting,  labor  is  three- 
fourths  the  cost ;  and  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Tinting  Colors  more  work  can  be 
done  in  a  given  time  than  with  inferior 
materials.  It  makes  —  with  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  —  the  best  paint  and  the  kind  that  lasts. 
To  be  sure  of  getting 


ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIFKAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  BEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS.CO 
PbilAdetpbiA. 

CleTeUod. 
Salem,  Mam. 
Buffalo. 
LouiariUe. 


MORLET 

SALEM 

COENELL 

KENTUCKT 


PureW^hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  vaiuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  differei.t 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of' shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint.  ' 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Then  there  wag  a  trio  of  big  sieter,  little 
sister,  and  baby.  Big  sister  [carrying  baby, 
and  little  sister  a  black  cloth  '  bag  full  of 
luncheon,  and  baby’s  bottles.  On  the  beach 
I  saw  that  they  bad  put  the  baby  to  bed  on 
the  sand,  and  bad  gone  in  wading. 

As  we  were  taking  our  seats  in  the  car,  I 
felt  some  one  snuggle  up  to  me,  and  a  little 
hand  squeeze  mine.  I  looked  down  and  saw 
a  child  whom  I  did  not  remember  at  all,  and 
who,  in  fact,  could  not  have  remembered  me, 
but  I  learned  afterward  that  she  always 
adopted  the  pers'tn  who  seemed  to  be  in 
charge  of 'the  party,  and  eat  with  her  going 
and  coming  At  the  beach  she  took  care  of 
herself,  merely  asking  me  to  watoh  her  pack¬ 
age  of  luncheon  while  she  was  gone,  and  on 
the  way  home  she  asked  me,  politely,  “Wont 
you  have  a  bit  of  bunt”  But  I  declined,  with 
equal  politeness,  for  1  bad  seen  what  those 
bans  had  been  through. 

The  party  on  Friday  seemed  very  quiet  on 
the  way  to  Bergen  Beaob,  and  I  was  afraid 
they  were  not  having  a  good  time,  but  one 
who  had  been  with  them  before,  said,  “Wait 
and  see  how  they  behave  coming  back.”  At 
the  beach,  in  spite  of  the  cool  day,  some  of 
the  boys  persisted  in  [going  in  bathing,  using 
their  knickerbockers  as  tights.  Riding  home 
in  them  wet  seemed'no  objection  to  them, 
and  the  women  of  the  party  said,  “Ob,  they’re 
used  to  it.  ” 

When  it  was  almost  twelve  they  were  called 


REV.  ANIIREW  M.  MIEEAB. 

By  Bev.  A.  D.  Barber. 

Died  at  Malone,  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  Andrew  M_ 
Millar,  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years  and  after  a  minis, 
try  in  the  Gospel  of  54  years.  Our  reverend  brother 
was  the  oldest  in  continuous  ministerial  service  of 
the  members  of  the  Champlain  Presbytery;  also  the- 
oldest  in  years  save  one— the  writer  of  this  note  ex¬ 
ceeding  him  by  nearly  a  year.  He  has  also  been  the 
most  honored  by  our  Lord  and  his  brother  presby¬ 
ters.  At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  public  min¬ 
istry,  Oct.  11,  1892,  the  Presbytery  embodied  in  fit¬ 
ting  words  their  respect  and  affection  f  or  our  brother, 
engraved  them  on  parchment  and  presented  them  to- 
him  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  churches  and  breth¬ 
ren  called  for  this  purpose. 

We  'said  be  had  been  more  honored  by  our  Lord. 
This  honor  has  come  to  him  in  this— that  he  has 
been  empowered  and  more  successful  in  turning 
sinners  from  sin  unto  God  and  gathering  them,  re¬ 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  into  the  church 
of  Christ,  than  any  other  member  of  Champlain 
Presbytery.  This  success  has  been  achieved  on  his 
part,  not  by  his  large  learning,  masterly  eloquence, 
and  forcible  logic,  as  the  world  counts  these  things, 
but  by  his  clear  reception  of  the  word  of  God  in  our 
holy  Scriptures.  His  perception  and  grasp  of  the 
truth  here  declared,  and  relating  to  sin  and  salva¬ 
tion,  to  the  law,  commands,  promises,  threatenings, 
rewards  and  retributions  in  the  written  word^wt  re 
realistic  and  his  presentation  of  them  literal.  There 
was  no  qualification  or  donbt  in  his  mind  or  manner 
of  utterance.  A  “thus  saith  the  Lord”  was  to  him 
a  settlement  of  the  question. 

While  we  have  not  taken  up  the  jien  to  write  an 
obituary  of  our  departed  brother,  much  less  an 
eulogy,  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  and  required  on 
our  part  to  bear  this  clear  testimonjr  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  co-presbyter  for  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  brethren  in  the  ministry  that  sur¬ 
vive  him,  and  that  shall  come  after  him. 


together,  and  as  they  clambered  on  the  oar 
I  saw  that  the  real  fun  was  beginning.  They 
had  been  well  stirred  up  by  their  freedom  on 
the  beach  and  from  theTnooment  [of  starting 
till  we  reached  the  ferry,  they  sang  and 
screamed  and  cheered  other  cars  and  bicycle 
riders  until  I  wonder'  they  bad  any  throats 
left. 

As  we  came  by  the  arch  near  Prospect  Park 
they  were  singing  three  different  songs  at 
once.  Those  in  front  were  singing,  “The  Sun 
shine  of  Paradise  Alley.  ”  In  the  rear  it  was 
“The  Sidewalks  of  New  York,”  and  the  boys 
in  the  middle  were  trying  to  drown  both  ends 
with  “Oh,  Mrs.  O’Flaberty,”  but  at  the, sight 
of  a  dignified  colored  coachman  who  was 
there  exercising  a  fineThorse,  they  all  stopped 
singing,  and  shouted,  “Ah  there.  Honey  I”  to 
which  the  man  responded  with  a  smile,  show¬ 
ing  all  his  teeth. 

My  fears  for  their  enjoyment  were  quite  set 
at  rest,  and  surely  the  railroad  company  de¬ 
serves  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  concerned 
for  the  pleasure  aud  benefit  it  has  given  to'so 
muiy  hundreds  of  women  and  children  this 
I  summer. 


OsMra  TflUw.  Ixu-fn-  xxd  Swwtrr  tkxa  tk*  Chixtu.  nxnt 
I'Uwxr  fbr  WIxter.  Pi-Mt  PtmI  xxd  TkriTM  lx  xx;  Wlxdxw. 
Like  the  Cblaeee  It  blooma  very  qairkly  after  plant¬ 
ing.  either  In  aoll.  aand  or  pebbles  and  water.  May  be 
bad  in  bloom  by  the  Holldaya,  each  bulb  producing  sev¬ 
eral  spikes,  the  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which 
will  surpass  everything.  To  Introduce  It  we  will  send 
(tom^erwlth  Si  page  Catalogue  and  sample  coprof 
Mayflower”  with  two  lovely  colored  plates,)  bj  lull, 
SartgaM,  t  nxx,Urgx  Ralbs  Iter  10  xxals,  xr  S  Ikr  St«. 

OUR  CATALOCUE,  bleointly  illubtratid. 

xfxll  UxSsof  Tl^xiS  Balks,  for  KaU  Planting  and 
winter  Blooming,  also  new  Fruits,  Shrubs,  etc..  Is  now 
ready,  and  will  pe  mailed  FRK  to  all  who  apply.  Choic¬ 
est  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  other  B^bs,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Wrtte  for  1’  at  once  Address 
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APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THM  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions,  .  .  . 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection,  .  .  - 

Education,  -  .  .  - 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


-  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago, 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAV-SCHOOIj  UNION, 
BSTABL'SHSn  IN  PHILAUELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
2276  new  schools  started  in  18»5;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  I  revlonsly  establi.hed  72  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  |2.i  00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Stndy  and  a  library.  |8fl0  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banckoft,  DIs.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N,  Y,  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  Its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev,  Samt:i:l  Boui/t,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world  :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  Life  Hoot. 
James  W.  Elweli.,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev, 
W.  C,  Stitt,  U.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chillren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Hbus  >  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  M.  except 
Batu'day;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jisup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
Oboboe  F.  Betts.  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt 

Our  greatest  ne^  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


SYNODS. 

The  Synod  of  New  Mexico  will  meet  B»  Albuquerque 
lu  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wedneeday,  Sept 
16.  at  7  30  P.M.,  ai  d  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
John  Menaul.  M.D.,  the  last  moderator.  Mission  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  at  the  same  place  on  the  18ih. 

By  order  of  committee.  I.  T.  Whittkmorb.  8.  C. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Groton.  8.  D.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  L  at  3  p.m.  The 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  meets  in  the 
same  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  2;  the  Presbyterlal  and  Syn¬ 
odical  officers  of  the  same  on  Oct.  1,  in  necntlve  session. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Topeka  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  ai  7  30  p.m. 

F.  8.  McCabe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Washington  at  Moscow.  Idaho,  Thursday, 
Oct.  1,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  C.  Willert  8.  C. 

SynfMl  of  Minnesota  In  tbe  House  of  Hope  Church. 
St.  Paul,  Thursday,  Cot.  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Memorial  Church.  Dayton, 
Monday,  Sept.  14.  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  East  Palmyra.  N.  Y..  on  Tnes 
day.  Sept.  15,  at  2  p.m.  Henry  M.  Clark,  S  C. 

Steuben  Presbytery  at  Angelica,  Sept.  15,  at  7:30  p  m. 

James  A.  Miller.  S.  C, 

Presbytery  ef  Des  Moines  at  Osceola,  la..  Sept.  15.  at 
7:30  P.M.  W.  C.  Atwood,  S.  C. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  in  Muir,  Mich.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  15.  at  7.30  p.m.  1).  A.  Jewkll,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  Ewing  church, 
Tuesday.  Sept  15, at  10.30  a  m.  A.  L.  Ak-mstrong,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  In  Miingers  church  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Sept.  15,  at  7.30  p  M.  Thomas  Middlbmis.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Parish  Sept,  21.  at  3  p.m. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Victor,  N.  Y.  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  21,  at  7.30  P.M.  L.  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  in  A.mity,  N.  Y.  on  Mondsy,  Sept 
21,  at  2  P..M.  Members  will  please  note  the  hour  or  meet¬ 
ing.  Go  to  Goshen  on  main  line  of  Erie,  thence  by  Pine 
Island  branch  to  Pine  Is'and.  David  F.  Bonner.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  Big  Flats  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  1.5.  at  2  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  a'ijnuriied  to  meet  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Geo.  S.  Woodhull,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Windsor,  N.  V..  on  Mcndav,  Sept.  21.  at  7.30 
P.M.  JoHM  McVby,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  will  ho'd  its  seml-aucual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Uimondale  on  Tue-day,  Sept.  15,  at  7  30  p.m.  Ser¬ 
mon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  F.  G.  Cadwell.  The  Pres- 
hvterlal  Y.  P.  S.  C  E.  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
VVennesday,  Sept.  16,  in  tbe  same  piace. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  in  Caldwell.  Lake  George,  Sfpt 
21,  at  3  P.M.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Ancram  Lead  Mines  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept  15,  at  4  P.M.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  Byron,  N.  Y.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sent.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  C. 

Presbytery  of  Buifaio  at  Aide*-,  Monday,  Sent.  21.  at 
7.30  P.M.  William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Omaha  at  Lvons  church  Tuesday, 
Sept.  15,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  D.  Kerr,  Statid  Cleik. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  in  Bethanv  Church.  Cle»e- 
lanrt,  Tuesday.  Sept.  15.  at  7  p.m.  E.  Busrnell,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  in  White  Haven,  Pa.,  on  .Sept. 
15,  at  7.3(1  p.m.  a.  M.  Woods,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  in  the  Fiist  Church,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  at  9.30  a.m. 

J.  N.  Ckocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Mapleton  Monday.  Sept.  14> 
at  2  30  P.M.  Henry  K.  sanboknb,  Stattd  Clerk. 

Long  Island  Presbytery  in  Remsenbnrg,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  15,  at  7.45  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Fannettsburg,  Pa..  Sept.  29, 
at  3  p.m.  W.M.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Champlain  at  Saranac  I^ake  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  1.5.  at  7  30  P.M.  Joseph  M.  Gamble,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ot  Springfield  at  Divernon.  III.,  Tnesday, 
Sept.  22,  at  7.3i)  p.m.  Thos.  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  Brick  Church, 
East  Orange,  N.  J..  Tuesday,  Sept.  15.  at  10:30  a.m 

Stanley  White.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Gorham.  N.  Y  .  on  Monday, 
Sept.  28,  at  7:30  P..M.  J.  Wilfohd  Jacks,  S  C. 

Pr«-sbytery  of  Detroit  at  Birmingham,  MIcb..  Mon¬ 
day.  Sept  21.  at  7:30  P.M.  W.  U.  Sexton,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  Meridian,  Sept  28,  at  2  P.M. 
Installation  of  Dr.  Lucas  on  Sept.  30,  at  2  p  m. 

C.  H.  Beebe,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Black  Hills  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  Dakota, 
Tuesday,  Sept.  1.5,  at  7:30  P..M.  W.  S.  Petbubon,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  in  New  York  Mil's.  Monday, 
Sebt  28,  at  7:30  P  m.  Dana  W.  Bio  blow.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  First  Presby'erlan  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J  ,  on  Wednesday.  Oct.  7  at  10  a  m. 

Julius  H.  Wolff,  8,  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  Tonawanda,  Pa..  Sept. 
21,  at  7:40  p.m.  P.  H.  BROoks,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  at  Woonsocket  8  D., 
Sept  t9.  at  7:30  P.M.  G.  A.  White,  S.  C. 

Presbyiery  of  Milwaukee  at  Cedar  Grove,  Wig.,  on 
Sept.  15-16.  C.  s.  Nickerson,  s.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  First 
church,  on  Tuesday,  sept.  29,  at  7:30  p  m. 

W.  N.  Page,  8.  C. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  OSd  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  jgaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  CLrlstlan  literature  Tbrongh  Ite  Mis¬ 
sionary  Deiiartment  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  Ito  colporters  and  co-operation  mtb  Foreign 
Mlseionarlee,  vast  numbers  throngbont  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagaeiee,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeus.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer 


The  semi-snnual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterlal 
Missionary  Society  will  also  be  held  at  Big  Flats  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Sept.  16.  Rev.  VV’.  S.  B^nnerman  of  Angoru, 
Afric  t,  is  expected  to  speak  upon  tbe  “Lights  and  Shad¬ 
ows  of  the  Work  Id  the  Dark  Continent.” 


The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  tbe  Woman's  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day.  Sept.  15,  at  156  Fifth  Avenne,  at  10:30  a.m.  Friends 
of  the  work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


A  teacher  is  greatly  desired  for  a  needy  field  in  North 
Carolina— bat  one  who  can.  for  tbe  prereot,  bear  her  own 
expenses.  For  fnrthrr  ii  formation  address  Miss  F.  E. 
UHord,  7  Vine  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  tbe  Synod  of  Michigan,  is  to 
lie  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Oct.  7,  at  9  a.m.  Mrs.  Lewis  F. 
Esselstjm.  for  nine  years  in  Teberan,  Persia,  is  engaged 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
Dr.  Mary  Bradford,  eight  years  in  Tabriz  Persia,  will  be 
in  attendance.  Both  of  these  missionai  ies.  wbo  are  cared 
for  by  societies  in  oar  state,  have  just  return. d  for  tbe 
first  time,  trom  their  fields  of  saci-essfnl  labors.  A  Mis- 
sionarv  Rally  of  young  people  will  be  held  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  names  of  speakers  will  be  given  later,  in  tbe 
Michigan  Presbyterian.  For  entertainment  address 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Tollmer,  291  Fountain  Street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Brownell,  Sec. 


IN  MBMORIAH. 

George  Ransom  West,  a  well  known  master  me¬ 
chanic  and  engineer,  died  Wednesday,  August  26, 
of  heart  failure,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  at 
his  home  in  Racine,  Wis.  Mr.  West  was  born  in 
Liindie,  Forforshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  18,  1834.  He 
was  educate!!  in  the  school  of  mechanics  and  engi¬ 
neering  at  Glasgow,  where  he  received  the  honor  of 
master  of  mechanics  and  engineer.  In  1847  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  McRitchie,  and  soon  after  capae 
to  America,  arriving  at  Racine  Oct.  18, 1850,  at  which 
place  he  has  continuously  resided.  Deceased  has 
held  many  important  positions  in  his  line  of  things 
as  engineer  and  superintendent.  He  was  a  devout 
Christian,  and  served  nearly  half  of  his  life-time  as 
an  elder  of  the  First  Preshyterian  Church  of  Racine. 
His  daughter,  Augusta  AIcLeod,  died  July  23,  1875, 
and  his  beloved  wife  Feb.  38,  1878.  He  leaves  eight 
children  to  mourn  his  death— namely:  Mrs.  Thomas 
McLaughlin,  Girard,  Kan.;  Mrs.  I  rank  Calligan, 
Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Ogden,  Aspen,  Col.;  Mrs  A.  Dri¬ 
ver.  Misses  Maggie  and  Sarah,  Albert  and  George 

R.  West.  _ _ 

LI  LIKES  SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES. 

He  Visits  the  Singer  Shops  in  Glasgow. 

From  Springburn  the  Ambassador  journeyed 
to  Clydebank,  where  he  went  over  the  great 
Singer  Co. ’s  works  at  Kilbowie,  His  Excel¬ 
lency  soon  showed  thit  he  is  interested,  not 
only  in  guns,  ironclads  and  railways,  but  also 
in  sewing  machines.  For  once  in  a  way  he 
was  moved  to  give  an  order,  but  the  raenabers 
of  the  firm  would  not  hear  of  his  buying  a 
sewing  machine— they  insisted  upon  giving 
him  two.  One  is  for  the  Empress  of  China, 
and  the  other  is  for  Li  Hung  Chang’s  own 
use. 

DELIGHTED  WITH  A  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

He  proved  himself  to  be  a  domesticated 
man  Seated  at  one  of  the  machines,  h« 
carefully  sewed  a  seam,  afterward  inspecting 
the  workmanship  with  great  delight.  It  was 
found  very  difficult  to  get  him  away  from  the 
sewing  machine.  — Correspondence  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Times. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

UNO  SYRUP  has  been  used  for  over 
mothers  for  their  children  while 
cess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
will  relieve  the  poor  little  suilerer 
ugRlsts  in  every  part  of  the  world 
Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins- 
take  no  other  kind. 


Mrs.  Winslow’s  sootb 
fifty  years  by  millions  of 
teething,  with  perfect  sue 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It 
immediately.  Sold  by  Dr 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,”  and 
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WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  09  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


X750R  SALE— A  second-hand  pipe  orgnu.  2  manuals, 
1:  20  i-fops;  price,  $.500.  For  paiticulars  Inquire  of  U. 

L.  Boughton.  Catskill.  N.  Y . 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork. 


LITERATURE 

Receives  and  forwards  orders  and  eulwcriptlons  for 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  published  anywhere. 
Get  his  prices  and  save  money. 


156  FIFTH  AVKNUE,  Room  912. 


*mbat  J|re  y®#  Rm(«ii9?| 


Anvfhiiifr  more  than  novels  and  the 
daily  newspaper  f  If  not  you  are 
mi-’^ing  a  great  deal. 

THE  FRENCH-GREEK  YEAR 

in  the  mous  Chautauqua  ^fadtng^ 


‘Ci'rTu,  begins  Oct.  i.  fry  a  definite 
T  plan  and  see  how  much  pleasure  it 
T  will  bring  into  vonr  life.  Address  ^ 

*  JOHN  n.  VINCENT,  Dept.  34^  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  + 


COPPER  KINO  OF  ARIZONA,  186  Remsen  Sk,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  wants  fiscal  agents.  Send  for  prospectus. 
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ON  THE  WAT  TO  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 

M.  H.  Kerr,  Ebolewo’e,  W.  Afirioa. 

We  left  Efolen  Janaary  23rd,  at  7  A.  M 
Oar  company  was  made  ap  as  follows:  Mr. 
MoCleary  and  I ;  one  Batanga  man  who  is 
ooanted  half  a  carpenter;  I  hope  to  ase  him 
to  help  with  the  baying  and  bailding;  ten 
Mabeya  men,  nine  of  whom  go  back  to  the 
coast ;  eight  Bale  men,  two  of  whom  go  back 
with  the  Mabeyas  as  far  as  Efalen,  or  nntil 
they  meet  Mr.  Fraser,  then  they  retarn  with 
him  to  show  him  the  road ;  five  Bale  boys, 
one  as  a  cook,  one  as  a  hoase  boy,  one  to  be 
gin  at  once  to  teach  the  boys  of  Ebolewo'e 
their  letters,  so  that  by  the  time  we  are  read} 
to  start  school  many  of  the  boys  will  be  able 
to  read  a  little ;  the  other  two  are  bois  that  I 
am  teaching  carpentry,  and  where  I  go  they 
want  to  go  with  me. 

Instead  of  any  troable  on  the  road,  we  foand 
everything  and  everybody  much  better  than 
we  could  have  even  hoped  for.  The  people 
were  very  friendly,  and  I  believe  they  will  be 
so  if  a  white  man  is  along.  But  we  saw 
many  men  and  places  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  the  carriers  to  pass  alone  if  they  had  loads 
of  goods,  as  I  feel  sure  they  would  be  robbed. 

We  spent  Sunday  at  a  place  called  “  Biton, ” 
quite  a  good  sized  town,  where  we  held  a 
short  service  in  the  afternoon.  Monday  we 
reached  “Zingi,”  where  we  spent  the  next 
day,  as  I  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  brought 
on,  I  think,  by  having  too  many  boyhood 
recollections  in  the  shape  of  the  “mumps.” 
which  I  caught  from  one  of  the  school  boys 
at  Efulen,  who  was  sick  when  we  left. 

January  SOth  we  reached  Ebolewo’e,  and 
found  all  in  a  changed  state.  The  people  had 
had  a  fight  with  another  clan,  and  had  got 
the  worst  of  it,  so  they  thought  it  best  to 
move  from  their  old  towns  and  get  up  on  our 
hill.  They  had  cleared  off  about  half  of  it, 
and  had  built  two  towns  and  were  building  a 
third.  The  headman’s  town  was  bu’lt  just 
back  of  our  ground,  with  the  intention,  as  he 
says,  of  having  all  our  goods  (not  his)  in 
common !  I  had  quite  a  time  to  get  him  to 
even  try  to  understand  that  we  did  not  work 
that  way. 

I  was  angry  when  I  saw  the  loose  way 
things  were,  and  I  did  much  talking  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  They  promised  to  move 
in  the  rooming,  which  promise  they  kept, 
and  now  we  have  the  hill  to  ourselves.  We 
bought  two  of  their  little  houses,  one  of  which 
we  lived  in  for  four  days,  and  the  workmen 
in  the  other.  We  next  bought  a  palaver  house 
for  $4,  which  we  moved  up  on  the  hill,  made 
it  higher,  fixed  it  up  in  good  shape,  and  moved 
in  just  one  week  after  our  arrival  here  So 
at  present  we  have  a  good  temporary  house, 
19x23  feet,  in  which  we  can  live  fairly  com¬ 
fortably  for  a  few  months  while  our  permanent 
house  is  being  built.  We  have  moved  one  of 
the  small  houses  close  to  oar’s  to  be  used  as 
a  kitchen ;  we  have  also  extended  the  roof  to 
meet  oar’s,  so  that  we  have  a  large  space 
under  root  where  we  can  do  the  buying  of 
food,  etc.,  during  the  wet  season,  which 
seems  to  be  upon  us,  as  we  have  had  sever*! 
rains  since  our  arrival  here.  The  people  seem 
very  friendly,  and  I  trust  all  will  go  on  well. 

We  heard  that  Mr.  Fraser  is  on  the  road  and 
may  reach  here  on  Monday.  The  men  who 
come  with  him  will  take  this  mail  down, 
which  may  be  the  last  until  April  6th,  when 
I  expect  to  go  down  and  meet  Dr  Johnson 
and  a  oomoany  of  men  two  days  this  side  of 
Efalen.  The  Doctor  will  then  retarn  to 
Efalen,  and  I  to  Ebolewo’e.  The  second  mail 
may  not  go  down  nntil  June  .  We  are  both 
in  the  best  of  health.  Pray  for  ua  in  this 
new  work. 


From  Bev.  W.  C.  Johnston,  Efulen,  Africa. 

It  was  my  intention  to  get  a  letter  off  by 
the  last  carriers  to  the  beach,  but  there  was 
such  a  rush  at  that  time  that  it  was  post¬ 
poned.  The  last  couple  of  weeks  have  been 
unusually  busy  ones  at  Efulen.  Mr.  Ford 
came  up  on  Saturday  (March  21st)  with  66 
carriers,  all  of  which  were  booked  for 
Ebolewo’e.  On  the  following  Friday,  Mr. 
Kerr  came  down  from  Ebolewo’e  with  24  Buie 
to  go  back  with  loads,  making  us  90  boarders 
for  a  few  dajs. 

It  was  really  quite  providential  that  we  were 
able  to  care  for  that  number  of  men  at  that 
time.  For  a  month  before  that  time  the 
women  bad  been  on  strike  and  bad  brought 
us  no  food.  Their  reason  for  declaring  a 
strike  was  not  the  price  we  were  paying,  but 
the  fact  that  we  would  cot  buy  all  they 
brought.  While  the  new  bouse  was  being 
built,  and  while  we  had  some  carriers  to 
Ebolewo’e,  as  boarders,  we  bad  to  buy  con¬ 
siderable  food.  But  when  we  got  down  to 
two  workmen  and  only  about  fifteen  school¬ 
boys  as  boarders,  we  did  not  need  much  food 
to  supply  them.  So  one  day  the  women  called 
a  palaver  of  the  towns,  in  which  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  bring  us  no  more  food  until  we  would 
buy  all  they  would  bring.  They  gave  us  no 
warning,  but  suddenly  quit  bringiug.  It 
happened  that  the  only  boys  we  bad  from  a 
distance  had  left  us ;  a  number  were  from  up 
toward  Ebolewo’e,  and  bad  gone  with  the 
Ebolewo’e  people,  and  several  others  had  quit 
coming  on  account  of  the  palavers  of  these 
people  with  their  towns.  So  that  at  the 
time  the  women  struck  there  was  not  a  boy 
in  school  but  what  could  board  at  home  and 
come  to  school.  When  the  food  stopped  we 
told  the  boys  they  would  have  to  go  to  town 
for  their  food,  including  both  our  house  boys 
and  two  workmen.  The  boys  and  men  looked 
on  the  affair  as  a  good  joke,  and  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  at  all  to  going  to  town  for  their  meals  for 
a  while.  And  the  attendance  at  school  did 
not  even  decrease  by  the  strike.  But  we  were 
fearful  for  the  consequences  when  a  caravan 
should  arrive  from  the  beach.  But  our  fears 
were  unnecessary,  for  the  day  before  the  car 
riers  came  the  women  began  bringing  some 
food,  and  the  day  Mr.  Ford  arrived  with  bis 
lot  of  carriers  we  were  able  to  supply  all  with 
native  food. 

It  was  a  difficult  question  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  carriers. 
We  prayed  and  thought  over  it  a  great 
deal,  and  it  seemed  best  to  keep  the  men 
here  until  we  could  get  them  through  to 
Ebolewo’e.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the 
difficulty  there  has  been  in  getting  carriers  to 
go  through,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  men  go  through  without  a  white 
man  being  with  them.  Mr.  Ford  came  up, 
thinking  that  perhaps  after  spending  a  few 
days  at  Efalen,  he  could  go  on  through  with 
the  men.  But  we  were  expecting  Mr.  Kerr 
down  by  the  last  of  the  next  week,  and  so 
did  not  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  start. 
And  as  Mr.  Kerr  arrived  only  six  days  after, 
it  was  well  we  had  thus  decided.  But  there 
was  considerable  expense  and  trouble  in  feed 
ing  so  many  men  for  over  a  week,  even 
though  their  food  and  salt  costs  less  than 
three  cents  a  day  per  man.  But  we  could  not 
send  the  men  home  and  get  them  back  again 
for  the  trip,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  us 
was  to  keep  them  here.  Keeping  them  was 
not  an  easy  thing,  either,  for  nearly  every 
day,  and  some  days  twice,  they  were  around 
clamoring  about  something.  When  Mr.  Kerr 
came  down,  they  were  afraid  Mr.  Ford  would 
not  go  up  with  them  and  they  would  have  to 
come  back  alone,  which  they  feared  to  do. 
When  Mr.  Ford  decided  to  go  to  Ebolewo’e 
|n  order  to  retarn  to  the  beach  via  a  road  to 


the  north  of  here,  a  good  part  of  which  is  a 
government  road,  we  thought  we  would  have 
no  more  troable  with  the  men,  but  their 
palavers  did  not  cease  while  they  were  with 
us.  They  were  impatient  on  account  of  the 
delay,  and  were  afraid  of  the  road,  etc.  The 
Buie  bad  a  palaver  with  the  people  on  the 
road  by  which  Mr.  Kerr  came  down,  and 
could  not  go  back  that  way.  And  when  they 
decided  to  go  by  another  road  to  the  north 
of  the  old  one,  the  Mabeyas  came  and  told  us 
they  had  a  palaver  on  that  road  and  could  not 
pass  some  of  the  towns  on  it.  Several  times 
they  declared  they  would  go  to  the  beach, 
and  one  day  quite  a  number  of  them  started. 
But  when  Mr.  Kerr  called  up  a  couple  of  Eule 
boys  on  the  drum  (the  Buie  telephone),  they 
got  frightened  and  came  back.  They  could 
not  understand  the  drum  call,  only  the  words 
(come,  come),  and  they  feared  we  were  call¬ 
ing  up  the  Buie  to  stop  th^m. 

Well,  on  Thursday  (April  2nd)  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Kerr  got  started  for  Ebolewo’e.  The 
caravan  numbered  co  black  men,  of  whom 
about  27  were  Buie  and  the  rest  Mabeyas  and 
Beach  men.  All  were  in  good  spirits  when 
they  left  that  morning  :  it  seemed  that  at  last 
all  were  pleased.  We  were  all  glad  to  get  a 
good-sized  caravan  through  to  Ebolewo’e, 
for  heretofore  it  had  been  impossible  to  get  a 
company  of  any  size  to  go.  But  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  go,  for  fear  of  the  road,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  However,  it  remains  to  be  proven. 
You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  trouble  the 
people  of  Belobe  have  been  giving  us,  their 
taking  a  trues  of  cloth  (worth  about  $40), 
which  has  not  yet  been  recovered,  and  the 
traders  are  complaining,  too.  We  are  in  hope 
that  if  the  governor  has  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  that  the  traders  shall  first  urge  it 

Everything  is  moving  smoothly  at  Efulen 
now.  We  have  forty-five  in  school,  forty  two 
boys  and  three  girls.  It  is  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  work  with  the  girls,  since  they  are  nearly 
all  married  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
come  to  school,  and  when  they  start,  their 
husbands  are  liable  to  take  them  out  of  school 
at  any  time.  Mrs.  Johnston  and  I  have  taken 
a  little  girl  to  live  with  us.  Her  father  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  to  let  her  stay  with  us 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  she  is  to 
receive  one  cloth  per  month  and  learn  to  read. 
She  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and 
very  bright.  She  has  been  with  us  only 
about  six  weeks,  and  can  already  read  pretty 
well  in  the  primer. 

The  Doctor  and  1  are  both  teaching  in  the 
school  now.  We  let  Bevundi,  the  teacher, 
from  the  beach,  quit  at  the  end  of  his  ytar 
(April  1st).  The  boys  had  learned  about  all 
he  was  able  to  teach  them.  I  am  teaching 
from  9  to  11  A.  M.,  and  the  Doctor  comes  at 
9  30,  and  takes  the  more  advanced  boys.  It 
takes  some  of  my  time  that  could  be  spent  on 
the  language,  but  it  seems  the  best  we  can 
do,  and  I  learn  quite  a  little  of  the  language 
from  the  boys  at  school.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  to  preach  in  Buie  yet  by  any  means,, 
but  I  can  lead  in  prayer  in  Buie ;  and  every 
other  morning  I  have  one  of  the  boys  who  are 
trying  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  lead  in  prayer. 
I  began  doing  it  on  account  of  my  limited 
knowledge  of  Buie,  but  I  have  concluded  it  i» 
a  good  thing  for  the  boys,  and  shall  continue 
i*-.  Many  of  the  boys  are  doing  splendid  work 
in  school.  The  Doctor  took  what  boys  had 
finished  the  primer  to  his  room,  and  has  been 
giving  them  some  arithmetic,  and  having 
them  read  the  Gospels.  It  is  rather  up-hill 
work  for  the  boys,  since  they  could  not  have 
the  type- written  Gospels  to  prepare  their 
lesson  beforehand.  Of  late  we  have  been 
at  making  carbon  copies  of  pages  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  them.  We  are  waiting  patiently 
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the  printed  Oospele  to  arrive,  and  we  are  not 
more  anziona  than  the  boys. 

The  Sunday  aervioea  continue  to  have  an  at 
tendance  of  about  one  hundred  on  an  average. 
Laat  Sunday  we  had  only  ninety,  but  it  waa 
not  a  good  day.  The  Sunday  Mr.  Ford  was 
heie  we  had  ihe  house  full,  and  many  who 
could  not  get  inside.  I  think  that  the  house 
would  have  been  crowded  without  the  car¬ 
riers.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  kept  pretty 
closely  to  the  hill  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
the  towns  have  not  been  visited  very  much, 
but  we  are  promising  them  more  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  are  considering  planting  a  Sunday- 
school  in  one  of  the  totvns  about  an  hour’s 
walk  from  here.  But  the  head  man  of  the 
town,  whom  we  were  going  to  try  to  get  to 
put  us  up  a  house,  had  four  of  his  five  wives 
stolen,  and  is  too  much  excited  at  present  to 
think  of  such  things.  The  people  of  his  town 
went  over  to  the  town  where  the  women 
were  taken,  and  did  some  shooting.  They  say 
they  killed  a  man  and  wounded  several  and 
killed  some  sheep  and  goats,  but  I  am  told 
they  always  do  such  wonders  when  they  re¬ 
turn  from  shooting  into  a  town,  and  it  is 
likely  there  was  not  much  harm  done.  All 
are  in  fairly  good  health  at  Efulen. 


HOT  SPRINGS  IN  SUMMER. 

Dr.  Cuyler  and  others  have  written  of  the 
attractions  of  Hot  Springs,  N.  C  ,  in  winter. 
Its  salubrious  climate  and  its  truly  historic 
hot  baths— for  from  time  immemorial  rheu¬ 
matic  Indians  were  wont  to  go  to  this  nook  in 
the  encircling  bills  and  lie  long  days  in  the 
waters  that  gushed  forth  from  the  heart  of 
the  earth  at  a  temperature  of  104  degrees  or 
more — these  alone  would  make  it  a  paradise 
for  the  delicate  or  diseased  folk  who  cannot 
endure  a  Northern  winter,  even  were  the 
Hotel  not  the  very  perfection  of  comfort  and 
good  management,  the  bath-houses  luxurious, 
and  the  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  O. 
Doolittle,  as  courteous,  refined,  and  tactfully 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  guests  as  they 
are.  But  Northern  peoyle  are  not  apt  to  go 
South  in  summer,  and  few  of  our  readers,  I 
imagine  have  any  idea  of  what  they  are  miss 
ing  in  not  spending  an  occasional  summer 
vacation  in  the  heart  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Mountains,  at  Hot  Springs. 

The  beautiful  French  Broad  River,  which 
has  had  a  long  and  picturesque  journey 
through  the  high  mountains  before  reaching 
Asheville  and  taking  to  itself  the  lovely  little 
Swanunnoa,  fiows  on  westward  from  thence 
in  a  narrow  and  tortuous  cleft  between  a  ruc- 
cession  of  ow,  pyramidal  bills,  which  crowd 
so  closely  upon  it  that  there  is  barely  room 
for  the  railroad  to  find  a  lodgment.  But 
some  twenty-five  miles  west  the  bills  recede  a 
little;  there  is  a  level  glade,  a  few  acres  in 
extent,  with  valleys  running  back  among  the 
hills  and  affording  foothold  for  a  small  village. 
The  level  glade,  with  a  large  part  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  is  the  property  of  the 
Hotel,  the  grounds  of  which  are  as  beautiful 
as  heart  could  wish,  with  their  trees,  fiower 
masses,  green  grass,  rocks,  and  running 
streams. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  Hotel  and 
baths,  for  that  has  been  done  before,  and 
winter  or  summer,  they  are  equally  comforta¬ 
ble  and  desirable.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  natural  beauty  which 
makes  it  so  deeirable  as  a  summer  resort. 

Shut  in,  as  it  appears  to  be,  by  its  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  precipitous  hills,  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  be  hot  there  in  spite  of  its  alti 
tude  of  more  than  3,000  feet.  But  at  six  or 
seven  different  points  of  the  compass  the  hills 
are  sharply  cleft  by  deen  ravines  or  gorges, 


down  which  rush  the  summer  winds,  cooling 
the  hot  air  and  keeping  it  perpetually  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  people  know  this,  and 
the  Hotel  is  well  filled  with  people  from  all 
the  Southern  States.  These  clefts  and  gorges 
are  nearly  all  the  homes  of  sparkling  brooks, 
and  they  furnish  delightful  excursions  on  foot 
or  horseback.  Carriage  roads  are  few ;  the 
valley  is  too  narrow,  and  the  hills  too  precipi 
tous  for  them,  but  up  and  down  the  river  are 
two'  that  are  as  good  as  many,  from  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  rushing  waters,  and 
the  cloud  effects  upon  the  near  and  distant 
mountains,  and  from  the  remarkable  number 
of  the  varieties  of  trees  in  this  region.  The 
objective  point  of  the  river  road  drive,  down 
stream,  is  Paint  Rock,  a  very  singular  cliff 
overhanging  the  river,  so  rich  and  variegated 
in  color  that  old  tradition  said  the  Indians 
had  painted  it,  and  other  tradition  that  from 
it  the  Indians  got  the  pigments  for  their  war 
paint.  Un  one  side  are  some  characters  which 
are  still  believed  to  be  an  Indian  inscription, 
tbongh  I  do  not  know  tbat_it  has  been  de 
ciphered.^  The”" rock  stands  on  the  State  line  ; 
you  go  into  Tennessee  to  turn  the  carriage, 
so  close  is  the  cliff  to  the  road  on  one  side, 
the  river  on  the  other. 

Opposite  my  bedroom  window  was  a  precipi¬ 
tous  crag  called— as  so  many  such  crags  have 
been  called— the  Lovers’  Leap  It  has  its 
legend,  of  course,  but  would  be  interesting  as 
well  as  ^'eautiful,  though  it  had  none.  It  is 
a  favorite  excursion  to  climb  it.  Just  beyond 
is  a  steep,  round  bill,  appropriately  called 
Round  Top,  and  in  recent  years  an  admirable 
carriage  road  baa  been  tuilt,  winding  around 
it  to  the  top.  From  thence  the  view  is  gloti 
oue,  including  many  mountain  ranges  and 
some  striking  peaks. 

One  of  the  schools  of  the  Board— the  Dor 
land  Institute— is  situated  at  Hot  Springs  and 
there  is  a  small  school  at  Paint  Rock.  A  visit 
to  Dorland  was  highly  interesting,  but  the 
school  has  been  more  than  once  described  in 
these  piges,  and  I  will  not  repeat  what  others 
have  said.  It  is  doing  a  noble  work,  and  edu¬ 
cating  some  girls  whose  influence  will  tell 
strongly.  I  met  one  graduate  who  is  just 
about  going  to  a  school  of  higher  educational 
advantages— a  bright  eyed,  intelligent  girl, 
with  a  lovely  face,  who  surely  will  well  repay 
airthat** is* being  spent  by  the  friends  of  the 
Board  upon  her  education. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  hard  times  have  compelled  the  Institute  to 
lose  the  valuable  services  of  the  Rev  Charles 
Newball  and  his  wife.  Prof.  Newhall  is  well 
known  as  the  anthor  of  two  authoritative 
works  on  the  Sylva  of  North  America.  H<*  is 
a  msn  of  eminent  ability  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  school.  Mrs.  Newball  is  a 
woman  among  a  thousand  ;  her  influence  not 
only  among  the  pupils,  but  upon  their  parents 
and  ell  the  mountain  mothers  of  the  district 
has  been  to  the  last  degree  beneficent,  and  her 
loss  is  being  very  widely  mourned.  In  addi 
tion  to' their  admirable  equipment  for  their 
work,  they  had  the  added  gifts  and  graces 
which  made  them  a  power  among  the  visitors 
to  the  Hotel,  so  that  through  their  influence 
very  considerable  gifts  have  been  made  to  the 
work,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated  now 
that  they  are  gone.  Such  losses  to  the  work 
of  our.  Boards  are  irreparable.  How  sad  a 
thing  it'is  that  they  should  be  caused  by  the 
want  of  a  little  more  self  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  those  who  give  I  L.  8.  H. 


I  I  Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Ineafflcient  nonrishmeot 
produces  ill  temper.  O'lard  against  fretful  children  by 
feeding  natrittou-<  and  digestible  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  jBrand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  successful  of 
all  infant  feeds. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Richfield  Springs.— 'The  church  at  Richfield 
Springs  was  reopened  on  the  6th  inst.,  after  occupa¬ 
tion  through  nearly  the  entire  summer  by  organ 
builders  and  decorators.  If  any  of  the  people  have 
been  moved  to  impatience  by  this  long  exclusion 
from  their  charming  church,  they  must  have  felt  on 
reentering  it  that  the  time  of  waiting  had  not  been 
too  long  to  accomplish  so  exquisite  a  result.  That 
result  IS  a  gem.  The  building  was  lengthened  to 
make  room  for  the  organ,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
instruments  ever  ma<le  by  the  Farrand  &  Votey 
Company.  It  is  of  great  power  and  sweetness,  and 
is  arranged  in  two  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pulpit  The  cabinet  work  of  the  organ  front  and 
sides,  the  w  ork  of  the  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating 
Company,  is  most  sumptuous,  with  its  elaborate 
carving,  while  the  same  firm  has  decorated  the  en¬ 
tire  auditorium  with  a  taste  that  is  beyond  criti¬ 
cism.  The  whole  work  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  fittingly 
placed  in  the  church  where  she  was  married,  six 
years  ago.  A  crowded  assembly  attended  the  open¬ 
ing  services  and  interestedly  listened  to  an  apbro- 
priate  sermon  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Rey¬ 
nolds,  in  which  he  deftly  drew  a  moral,  that  as  the 
organ  pipes  were  tuned  to  perfect  harmony,  and 
thrir  setting  was  in  the  midst  of  beauty,  so  every 
faculty  of  the  soul  should  be  attuned  to  God's  praise 
and  every  life  put  on  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

S.  H.  C. 

Sauqdoit.  —The  home  of  Rev.  George  Hardy,  the 
popular  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  the 
scene  of  a  happy  event  the  other  day.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  bis  eldest  daughter. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hardy,  to  Major  Eugene  Dee  Smith, 
of  St.  Alban’s  Military  School  at  Knoxville,  111. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  father  of  the 
bride,  assisted  by  Rev.  Warren  P.  Low  of  Holbrook, 
Mass.  A  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  table  and 
teaspoons,  cut  glass  ware,  an  elegant  clock,  and 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention,  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  friends  and  relatives  of  the  happy  couple. 
After  receiving  the  congratulations  of  those  who 
had  gathered  there  to  witness  the  ceremony,  the 
bride  and  groom  enio.ted  a  brief  bridal  trip.  They 
will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  their  future  home  at 
Knoxville. 

Allegany.— H}/mn  Books  Wanted.— Our  church 
is  in  need  of  hymn  books.  It  is  a  small  church. 
We  have  repaired  our  building  and  are  in  debt  and 
anxious  to  pay  that,  therefore  we  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them.  8o  I  send  you  the  following  notice  to  be 
inserted  in  '1  he  Evangelist,  viz  :  Any  church  that 
has  bought  or  is  about  to  buy  new  hymn  booh  s,  and 
would  be  glad  to  donate  its  old  hymn  books  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  please  ad¬ 
dress  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  8.  H.  Beshgetour,  Alle¬ 
gany,  N.  Y.  We  will  be  glad  to  pay  the  express 
charges. 

Lyons  Falls  and  Turin.— These  are  neighboring 
villages  about  three  miles  apart  and  only  a  few 
miles  above  Boonville.  in  Ix;wis  County.  There  is  a 
Presbjteriaii  church  in  each  place,  and  both  chur¬ 
ches  are  now  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  Rev. 
Wm.  C.  Spicer,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College 
and  Auburn  Seminary.  He  was  called  as  pa.stor 
during  the  past  summer  at  d  is  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 

Onondaga.— Rev.  Geo.  E.  Stone,  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  who  will  soon  giaduate  from 
Auburn  Seminary,  has  been  filling  the  pulpit  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  very  acceptably  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  His  father  is  an  honored  resident  of  the  thriv¬ 
ing  town  of  Mexico.  Me.ssr.s.  VV'm.  G.  Broad  and 
David  L.  Curtis  are  elders,  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Parker,  a 
young  physician  with  a  large  practice,  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sabbath-schools. 

The  Pkeshyteky  of  Utica  in  session  Sept.  7  re- 
leasetl  Rev.  Roliert  L.  Bachman,  D.  I).,  from  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica, 
and  dismissed  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Union.^  He 
will  accept  a  call  to  the  Second  Church  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robiu.'-on  was  re- 
lea.sed  from  his  pastorate  at  Clinton  He  will  be  in- 
stalleel  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  Rsv.  Richard  H.  Hughes 
was  released  from  his  pastorate  at  Dolgeville. 

D.  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

IOWA. 

Corning  Presbytery  met  in  regular  fall  session 
at  Diagona',  Iowa,  Sept.  1st.  Rev.  Santuel  Alexan¬ 
der  was  chosen  moderator;  Rev.  E.  A.  Endtrs  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  Rev.  J.  B.  Little  D.D.,  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City,  to  be  installed  at 
Shenandoah.  Rev.  F.  L  Goff  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Palmyra;  Rev.  Moses  Noerr  to  that 
of  Benicia;  Rev.  J.  T.  Wyllie  to  that  of  Waterloo, 
as  was  also  Rev.  A.  B.  Byram;  Rev.  J.  G.  Aikman 
to  that  of  Des  Moines;  l/centiate  Alexander  Liiher- 
land  received  from  Presbytery  of  Emporia,  was  also 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs.  Li¬ 
centiate  James  Byers  was  dismissed  to  the  care  of 
Fargo  Presbytery,  and  W.  S.  Crozier  a  student  for 
the  ministry,  was  dismissed  to  the  Pr«sbytery  of 
Des  Moines.  Mr.  Albert  B.  Turner  of  Coming  was 
received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  Rev.  E. 
Dickinson  was  granted  permission  to  labor  io  the 
bounds  of  Presbyterv,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Black,  a  middler 
in  McCormick  Seminary,  was  permitted  to  conduct 
religious  services  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  A  touching  memorial  service  in  honor  of  the 
late  Rev.  T.  A.  H.  Wylie  was  held.  The  follow!^ 
delegates  to  Synod  were  chosen:  Ministers— T.  D. 
Ewing,  D.D.,  'r,  C.  Smith.  D.D.,  E.  W.  Brown,  E. 
A.  Enders.  A.  E.  Kiser;  Elaers— H.  A.  Cochran,  W. 
E  Crum,  H.  K.  Hamblin,  T.  K.  Elliott,  R.  N.  With- 
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THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  ARKVILLE. 


row.  Plai  B  were  adopted  for  securing  larger  gifts 
for  Home  on-.  The  winter  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  wili  be  held  in  Coming. 

J.  F.  UiNKUOUSE,  Stated  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bat  City.— The  Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  has 
entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bay  City.  He  came  from  the  Walnut- 
street  Church,  Evansville,'  Ind.,  where  he  labored 
five  years.  During  his  work  in  Evansville  there 
were  840  persons  welcomed  to  the  church  and  a 
fiouiishing  mission  organized  and  formed  into  a 
church.  He  was  active  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Convention  in  1805.  He  graduated  from  Wabash 
College  in  188^  and  studied  in  Union  and  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminaries.  His  first  charge  was  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ind.,  where  he  labored  four  and  one-half  years 

WISCONSIN. 

Applkton.— The  work  of  the  Memorial  Presbyta- 
rian  Church  coni  inues  steadfast  and  goes  on  in  the 
vacation  as  well  as  in  the  fall  and  winter.  During 
August  the  Sabbath  school  held  its  own  and  the 
weekly  prayer- meetings  were  better  sustained  than 
for  a  long  time  past.  During  the  vacation  of  the 
Rev.  John  McCoy,  pastor,  the  pulpit  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  supplied,  and  the  work  carried  on  with  uni¬ 
form  regularity. 

Makixette. — The  Synod  of  Wisconsin  meets  in 
the  Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church,  Marinette.  Oct. 
13-16.  Rev.  J.  L.  Countermine,  the  good  pastor,  has 
returned  from  bis  summer  vacation  to  find  that  bis 
be.st  suit  of  clothes  with  other  valuable  goods  were 
stolen  from  the  parsonage  buring  bis  absence. 

Wausau. — A  church  which  has  shown  growth 
and  energy  in  these  trying  financial  times  is  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wausau,  the  Rev.  W. 
O.  Carrier  pastor.  Mr.  Carrier  and  his  people  are 
hard  at  work  on  their  handsome  new  church  edifice, 
which  they  hope  to  complete  in  time  for  use  at 
Thanksgiving.  We  reproduce  a  picture  of  this 
church  from  a  design  by  the  architect,  Warren  H. 
Haves  of  Minneapolis,  by  way  of  showing  its  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  and  internal  arrangement.  Its  erec¬ 
tion  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  the  builders  are 
putting  on  the  roof.  The  dimensions  on  the  ground 
are  73  by  110  feet;  the  tower  is  82  feet  high.  The 


Omaha  Presbytery  met  August  24th.  Rev.  S 
R.  Boyd  was  regretfully  dismissed  from  the  pastor 
ate  of  Waterloo  and  Valley  to  accept  that  of  the 
Third  Church  of  Des  Moin^  la.  Mr.  Lowrie,  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Bellevue,  was  dismissed  to  Niobrara  Presby¬ 
tery.  Mr.  C.  A  Mitchell,  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
was  examined  for  ordination  and  will  be  ordained 
at  the  fall  meeting.  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  who  was  given  opportunity  to 
supply  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bellevue,  was 
examined  for  reception  into  Presbytery  with  a  view 
to  become  the  pastor  of  that  church.  Action  in  his 
case  was,  however,  deferred  until  the  fall  meeting, 
which  convenes  in  Lyons,  Neb.,  Sept.  15. 

OKLAHOMA. 

STILLW.4TER. — This  is  a  town  about  twenty  miles 
ea.st  of  Perry,  with  a  population  of  about  1,500.  The 
Presbyterian  church  here  has  had  services  pretty 
steadily  for  about  six  years  with  the  exception  of 
the  list  eight  months.  There  are  23  members  and 
a  small  number  of  adherents.  The  Sabuath-school 
is  in  a  discouraging  condition,  so  that  the  question 
of  discontinuing  it  for  the  summer  was  coiisidert-d; 
but  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  prevailed,  and  it 
lives.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  so  much  to  show 
for  the  work  done  and  money  expended  as  we  should 
like,  but  just  here  especially  the  country  has  been 
in  an  unsettled  condition.  New  counties  near  by 
have  Ijeen  opening  up  to  settlement  and  taking 
many  of  the  citizens  away  Then  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  “the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  by  obser¬ 
vation.”  It  is  very  hard  to  tabulate  the  results  of 
any  man’s  work.  Mr.  Townsend  had  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  town.  He  ministered  to  many 
who  have  left  here  and  have  gone  to  strengthen 
weak  churches  in  other  places.  As  already  men- 


The  suburban  express  rolled  out  of  the  depot  as 
Deacon  John  Bradshaw  of  Arkville  sat  down  beside 
Randall  Adams,  the  clerk  of  the  church  in  River- 
view.  After  shaking  hands  and  exchanging  com¬ 
ments  on  the  weather,  Adams  said: 

“I  hear  you  intend  to  build  a  new  church  over  in 
Arkville.” 

“Yes,”  respondeil  Bradshaw. 

“How  much  money  shall  you  put  into  it  ?  ” 

“We  have  not  decided  yet.  We  have  a  meeting 
to  night  to  consider  it.  Let  me  see,  you  built  a 
church  in  Kiverview  last  year,  did  you  not  !*  How 
much  did  it  cost  ? 

“Sixty  thousand  dollars,  without  the  land.  Of 
course  that  paid  for  all  the  latest  improvements* 
electric  lights,  and  the  best  arrangements  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  veutilatiDii  ■’ 

“Did  it  also  iuelude  the  organ  ?” 

“No,  the  organ  was  a  gift  from  a  legacy,  and  cost 
ten  thousand  doll.ais  more.  Very  fine  instrument, 
very.” 

“Built  the  clinrch  of  .stone,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  graystone  with  granite  trimmings.  It  is  a 
very  imposing  structure— quite  an  honor  to  the 
town.” 

“Cost  sixty  thousand  dollars,  you  say  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  much  are  your  running  expenses  per  year  ?” 

“About  eight  thousand  dollars.  We  pay  our  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Criticus,  four  thousand.” 

“Expensive  church  to  run,  is  it  not  ?” 

“Yes,  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  keep  a  church  like 
that  in  erder.  And  then  our  music  is  expensive. 
By  the  way,  have  you  heard  our  new  soprano  ?  She 
is  one  of  the  best  singers  outside  of  New  York. 
Quite  an  acquisition,  I  a.ssure  you.” 

“No,  I  have  not  heard  her.  How  are  your  con¬ 
gregations— large  ?” 

“Moderately.  We  are  doing  very  well.  Dr.  Crit¬ 
icus  is  preaching  now  a  series  of  sermons  on  How  to 
Attract  the  Masses.  Very  interesting  discourses,  I 
am  sure.” 

“Does  he  attract  them  ?”  asked  Bradshaw,  with  a 
smile. 

“Attract  whom  ?” 

“The  masses.” 

“O  no,  of  course  not.  We  are  hardly  located  for 
that  sort  of  work,  you  know.  I  judge  one  would 
have  to  go  down  by  the  factories  to  do  that  sort  of 
work.” 

Have  you  had  many  additions  this  year  ?” 

“O  yes,  quite  a  number  have  come  in  with  us.” 

“By  confession,  1  suppose.” 

“No,  by  letter  mostly.  Let  me  think.  Ah,  yes, 

I  remember.  Dr  Criticus  did  baptize  a  candidate 
this  winter,  and  one  or  two  in  the  fall.  The  Emory 
Hudsons  have  come  with  us  this  winter.  You  know 
Hudson  ?  Director  in  the  Fifth  National  Bank. 
Brought  their  letters  from  New  York.” 

“How  much  did  you  give  for  Missions  last  year  ?” 

“Missions  ?  Let  me  see.  O,  a  thousand  or  so,  I 
suppose.  I  believe  our  benevolences,  including  the 
home  charities,  were  nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 
Some  of  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  went  to  Missions. 
Ah,  this  is  Arkville.  You  leave  here.  Well,  good 
night.” 

Bradshaw  left  the  train  and  entered  his  carriage. 
On  the  way  home  he  mused  on  the  conversation 
with  Adams,  and  came  slowly  to  a  conclusion  which 
might  have  surprised  that  gentleman,  had  he  known 
it. 

Arkville  had  been  for  generations  a  staid  little 
village  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  great  metropo¬ 
lis;  but  it  was  only  in  recent  years  that  she  had  be¬ 
gun  to  thrive  as  a  “suburb.”  She  bad  now  become 
an  exceedingly  attractive  town  of  no  mean  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  her  low,  wooded  hills  were  crowned  with 
handsome  residences.  The  water  power  afforded  by 
a  narrow  but  deep  stream  in  her  center  had  at¬ 
tracted  mills  there  more  than  a  century  before,  and 
at  one  time  certain  old  wiseacres  thought  her  pros¬ 
pects  far  more  brilliant  than  those  .of  the  little 
Dutch  town  on  the  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  which 


architecture'is  modern  Romanesque.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  about  600,  and  of  tue 
Sunday-school  department  425.  The  exterior  is  of 
red,  sand  moulded  brick,  with  native  granite  trim¬ 
mings  and  slate  roof.  The  interior  finish  is  of  oak 
in  antique  style.  The  walls  and  ceilings,  which  are 
domed  and  with  center  lights,  are  to  be  decorated  in 
fresco.  The  cost  of  the  Miflce  ready  for  use  will  be 
about  $20,000.  Mr.  F.  P.  Stone  is  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.  He  has  shown  great  diligence 
in  the  work  and  is  to  be  much  commended.  The 
edifice  will  be  a  proof  of  the  good  taste  and  profes¬ 
sional  skill  of  Architect  Hayes  and  a  credit  to  the 
congregation  and  the  enterprising  city  of  Wausau. 
“  Portage. — The  Rev.  James  M.  Bain,  Sunday- 
school  Missionary  of  Madison  Presbytery,  is  busy 
holding  Sunday-school  meetings  and  institutes. 
The  Rev.  Sherman  Mereness  and  wife  of  Oxford 
called  on  Mr.  Bain,  reporting  good  success  in  the 
work  at  Oxford  and  Jackson.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ritchie,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

Prairie  PU  Sac.— The  Rev.  Frank  F.  Barrett, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  his  gixxl  peo¬ 
ple  entertain  Madison  Presbytery  Sept.  15  and  16. 
There  will  be  a  popular  program,  and  Christian  En- 
deavorers  and  missionary  committees  will  be  speci¬ 
ally  interested.  Among  the  speakers  are  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Turner  of  Kilbourne,  the  Rev.  William 
F.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Beloit,  Elder  E.  O.  Holden  of 
Baraboo,  and  others. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha.— The  Theol^cal  Seminary  opens  Sept. 
22,  Tuesday  evening,  with  an  address  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Stephen  Phelps,  and  the 
inaugural  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lampe.  The  luminary 
will  nave  three  professors  residing  in  Omaha  this 
year,  viz:  Drs.  Harsha,  Phelps  and  Lampe.  Three 
others  are  at  the  same  time  pro'essors  and  pastors, 
Drs.  Gordon,  A.  G.  and  J.  W.  Milson  The  outlook 
of  the  institution  is  good.  The  secietary  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  is  Dr.  M.  B.  Lowrie,  2413  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha. 


tioned,  we  have  no  w  in  Stillwater  a  very  good  church 
entirely  free  from  debt  and  23  church  members. 
They  are  above  the  average  in  the  territory  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  everything  that  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  a  church.  Stillwater  is  the  county  teat 
of  Payne  County  and  the  centre  of  a  good  agricul¬ 
tural  country.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  State  Agricultural  College,  whose  students 
will  increase  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Morrow,  who 
is  superintendent  of  the  institution,  is  a  worthy 
Presbyterian.  There  are  two  country  churches, 
Hopewell  and  Yate.s,  which  are  connected  with  this 
field,  and  they  cannot  well  be  supplied  from  any 
other  point.  All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  field  well  manned.  No  earnest  Christian 
minister  could  de.sire  a  finer  field  for  sowing  the 
good  seed  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  glorious 
han’est.  Should  ativ  minister  desiring  a  change 
think  that  he  would  like  to  visit  this  interesting 
field,  he  might  drop  a  line  to  Mr.  Frank  Millhouse, 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle. — The  8ev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  in  the  State  University  at  Seattle, 
has  just  return^  from  an  extended  journey  in  the 
East,  via  the  Ctnadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  will  re¬ 
sume  work  in  September. 

Spokake. — The  Spokane  churches  (First  and  Cen¬ 
tenary)  are  beginning  to  feel  the  impetus  given  to 
business  in  the  city  from  the  rapid  expansion  of 
mining  developments  in  the  surrounding  region. 
Both  pastors  are  just  at  present  disabled.  The  Rev. 
T.  C.  Armstrong  of  the  Centenary  Church  had  the 
present  of  a  bicycle  from  his  people,  and  was  so  un- 
lortunate  several  weeks  ago  us  to  fracture  a  leg 
while  riding  in  the  country.  He  is  not  yet  able  to 
leave  bis  bouse.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Gibouey  of  the 
First  Church  has  just  returned  from  a  vacation 
visit  in  the  East,  and  is  threatened  with  a  run  of 
fever.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  th  -it  both  these  excel¬ 
lent  brethren  will  soon  be  on  their  feet.  J.  H.  E. 
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its  British  captors  called  New  York.  But  the 
mills  which  once  made  Arkville  famous  were 
now  crumbliug  to  dust,  their  broken  walls  overrun 
with  blossoming  vines.  New  factories,  which  had 
replaced  the  water  power  with  steam,  had  sprung 
up  in  the  busy  streets  of  the  town,  and  attracted  a 
considerable  population  of  laborers,  who  lived  in 
the  old-fashioned  cottages  and  the  staring  new  ten¬ 
ements  that  filled  the  cross  streets. 

The  old  church,  of  which  Bradshaw  was  a  deacon, 
stood  at  one  side  of  the  town,  because  fifty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  built,  its  location  was  chosen  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  rural  population  quite 
as  much  as  of  the  townspeople.  It  was  strong 
enough  to  have  stood  another  half-century,  but  it 
was  far  too  small  for  the  growing  congregation  that 
gathered  there. 

On  the  night  in  question  it  was  filled  almost  to 
overfiowing  with  eager  people  whose  half-  suppressed 
excitement  betokened  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
question  under  debate.  Much  was  said  by  way  of 
preliminary  which  we  need  not  repeat,  and  then  the 
question  of  the  style  and  cost  of  the  new  building 
was  thrown  open  for  the  freest  discussion.  It  was 
Deacon  Bradshaw’s  earnest  words  that  decided  the 
matter.  He  sat  very  near  the  minister  in  one  of  the 
front  pews.  When  a  number  of  peisons  bad  spoken, 
he  rose  and  said; 

“Brethren,  we  are  about  to  erect  a  house  for  the 
worship  of  God.  I  believe  we  all,  every  one  of  us, 
honestly  desire  to  please  the  Lord  in  the  manner  of 
building  which  we  build.”  [A  murmur  of  assent 
was  heard  to  this  ]  .  “It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to 
grant  us  showers  of  refreshing  grace  in  the  months 
that  have  just  passed,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  hearts 
are  still  filled  with  the  joy  of  that  blessed  revival. 
Therefore  we  arc  the  more  desirous  to  please  Him 
in  this  matter.  I  have  thought  much  about  this  en- 
terpri.se,  and  the  question  that  has  been  continually 
in  my  mind  for  weeks  past  is,  What  kind  of  a  house 
does  God  want  us  to  build  f 

“You  all  know  what  this  last  revival  has  meant  to 
me.”  [Here  the  tears  suddenly  gathered  in  the  good 
man’s  eyes,  and  as  he  continued  speaking,  they  fell, 
one  by  one,  over  his  cheeks.]  “You  know  how  God 
at  last  heard  the  prayers  of  many  years,  and  that 
my  son,  my  only  son,  has  been  redeemed  and 
cleansed  from  all  the  evil  of  his  past,  and  has  come 
at  last  to  be  a  father’s  blessing  and  a  mother's  joy. 
When  I  remember  this  great,  great  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  my  heart  overflows  with  the  desire  to 
honor  Him  and  to  please  Him.  To  many  of  you  has 
come  this  same  feeling  of  gratitude  because  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  families  that  have  been  brought  into 
the  kingdom,  and  I  believe  that  you  desire  equally 
with  me  to  please  God  in  this  building  which  we 
are  about  to  erect. 

“Let  us  consider  then,  brothers  and  sisters,  what 
sort  of  a  building  is  that  which  will  please  God. 
We  have  money  enough  to  build  a  beautiful  church, 
as  beautiful  a  church  as  our  neighbors  of  Riverview 
have  built.  We  can  spend  as  much  as  they  in  costly 
decoration.  We  can  buy  beautiful  woods,  and  the 
finest  marbles,  and  set  up  granite  columns,  for  the 
Lord  has  blessed  us  in  temporal  affairs,  and  we  have 
the  money  to  give.  But  does  the  Ijord  wish  us  to  do 
that  with  His  money  ?  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  church 
that  He  wants  f  I  know  that  He  is  worthy  of  the 
best  that  earth  can  yield  Him,  but  I  also  know  that 
in  His  sight  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  I 
believe  that  He  would  rather  we  should  obey  as  far 
as  is  in  our  power  the  command  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature,  than  to  build  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  house  in  the  world. 

“The  church  in  Riverview  is  very  imposing,  very 
rich,  very  pleasing  to  an  aesthetic  taste,  but  the  sin¬ 
ner  does  not  go  there.  As  you  know,  Riverview, 
like  Arkville,  has  a  large  population  of  factory  oper¬ 
atives.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  Riverview  to 
fill  the  church,  and  several  more  as  large  congrega¬ 
tions  if  they  chose  to  come.  But  it  is  too  fine.  Its 
beauty  and  costliness  frighten  them.  It  is  too  dig¬ 
nified  to  be  inviting,  too  imposing  to  be  friendly. 
A  few  of  the  richer  people  go  there,  people  who  are 
already  Christians,  but  the  crowds  go  to  the  beer- 
gardens  and  the  picnic  grounds. 

Will  it  not  be  the  same  in  Arkville  if  we  build 
such  a  church  f  I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  church 
we  wish  to  sit  down  with  our  hands  folded,  content 
with  our  own  salvation,  and  let  our  neighbors  per¬ 
ish.”  [Cries  of  ‘No,’  ‘No,’  were  heard.]  “We  do 
wish  to  obey  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  Let  us  then  build '  a  house  which 
the  poor  shall  not  fear,  yet  which  the  rich  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  enter.” 
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The  average  woman  cannot  discriminate  justly  between 
machines,  so  far  as  their  mechanical  construction  is 
concerned,  but  she  can  always  wisely  judge  their  work. 
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so  that  it  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the 
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This  is  why  Singer  Machines  maintain  their  supremacy 
all  over  the  world,  making  the  Singer  trade-mark  a 
reliable  guarantee  of  perfection . ^ 
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The  people  were  stilled,  and  sat  gazing  at  the 
Deacon  with  awe-struck  vision. 

“I  know  that  if  our  recent  revival  had  been  held 
in  such  a  church  as  they  have  built  in  Riverview, 
my  son”  [here  his  voice  choked  a  little]  “would  never 
have  come  into  it.  Many  a  time  did  he  cast  into  niy 
teeth  this  Scripture,  which  is  spoken  of  the  Church: 
‘  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot;  .  .  .  because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  and  in¬ 
creased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing;  and 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  p''or,  and 
miserable,  and  blind  and  naked.’  Many  a  time  did 
my  son  say  to  me  that  we  built  fine  churches  to 
please  our  own  taste,  and  neglected  the  poor  and 
suffering  and  oppressed,  and  allowed  tbe  heathen  to 
perish  without  salvation  because  we  were  too  selfish 
to  send  them  the  Gospel. 

“O  brothers  and  sisters,  shall  we  let  any  one  bring 
this  charge  against  us  f  Shall  we  not  put  this  new 
house  which  we  are  to  build  among  those  whose 
souls  we  wish  to  save,  and  go  down  among  them, 
and  worship  with  them  f  Shall  we  not  build  tbe 
sort  of  a  church  which  they  will  enter,  and  that 
shall  give  us  every  facility  for  reaching  them  f 

“I  do  not  mean  a  poor  or  contemptible  building. 
I  would  not  offer  such  a  house  to  God.  But  a  good 
building,  strong,  durable,  pleasing  to  the  eye  with¬ 
out  being  luxurious,  and  possessed  of  every  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  reach  and  help  tbe  people.” 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  church  they  built.  It  is 
in  tbe  heart  of  the  town,  with  a  stretch  of  green¬ 
sward  on  one  side  and  a  tinv  park  on  tbe  other.  It 
is  tbe  sort  of  building  that  instantly  attracts. 
Friendliness  seems  to  look  out  from  it  eve^wbere. 
Its  wide  doors,  always  open,  lure  you  irresistibly  to 
enter.  Its  cool  spaces  shelter  you  from  tbe  heat  in 
summer,  and  its  glowing  fires,  in  the  great  fireplaces, 
warm  you  in  winter.  The  people  love  it,  tbe  rich 
equally  with  tbe  poor.  Every  evening  its  ciass- 
ronms  art  crowded  with  young  men  and  women 
from  tbe  mills,  who  by  night  study  and  strive  to  gain 
the  education  ibeir  a<ily  toil  denies  them.  In  its 
pleasant  reading  rooms  are  men  who  have  forsaken 
the  saloons  for  purer  pastimes;  in  its  lecture-room 
are  women  learning  to  better  perform  their  sacred 
duties  as  wives  and  mothers. 

Every  night  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  that  build* 
ing,  aud  an  audience  is  never  wanting.  A  perpetual 
revival  crowns  the  faithful  congregation  which 
sought  first  to  please  its  Lord,  and  in  pleasing  Him 
brought  perpetual  fulness  of  joy  to  it>elf.  May  the 
Almighty  guide  other  congregations  into  tbe  same 
blessM  obedience  I  Helen  F.  Clare. 
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IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Entered  into  rest  on  August  28,  1896,  Alexine 
Mifflin  Porter,  wife  of  William  Dodge  Porter  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  John  Parke 
Coulter  of  Baltimore,  Md. — such  the  brief  record  of 
the  beloved  wife  and  mother,  the  sympathizing,  true 
friend. 

Mrs,  Porter  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Fifes 
of  Scotland  and  Mifflins  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
bom  in  Baltimore,  where  she  resided  until  the  time 
of  her  marriage  iu  1862. 

Very  early  in  youth  she  consecrated  herself  to  the 
Saviour  and  publicly  confessed  Him  before  the 
world,  and  henceforth  was  most  active  in  all  lines 
of  Christian  work,  especially  the  Sunday-school, 
Mission  Band  and  Sewing  School;  and  to  the  very 
end  of  life  was  most  tenderly  sympathetic  to  all  in 
need,  especially  the  poor  and  lonely,  to  whom  she 
eo  often  ministered,  and  during  her  thirty-four 
years  of  married  life  not  one  instance  can  be  re- 
■called  in  which  she  ever  thought  of  her  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  comfort  if  she  could  promote  that  of  any 
one  else. 

During  twenty-five  years  of  pain,  from  which  she 
\Cas  never  one  moment  free,  she  ever  kept  a  cheerful 
face,  so  as  not  to  dispirit  others,  and  often  said:  “I 
kno\^  allows  this  suffering  in  order  to  draw  me 
closer  to  Himself,”  and  that  she  daily  and  hourly 
walked  closely  with  God,  none  could  doubt  who 
knew  the  inner  life  of  her  home. 

Her  warm  sympathy  with  a  young  Syrian  girl, 
whose  father  was  one  of  those  imprisoned  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  who  was  endeavoring  by  the  sale  of 
some  fancy  articles  to  aid  in  her  own  support,  led  to 
exertions  during  two  days  of  intense  heat  which 
brought  on  the  final  attack,  from  which  she  never 
rallied. 

e  rom  the  very  first,  Mrs.  Porter  felt  that  it  was 
her  last  sickness,  and  said,  while  she  had  much  for 
which  to  live,  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  if  it 
was  God’s  will;  but  during  the  last  two  weeks  her 
suffering  was  so  great  that  she  longed  to  go,  and 
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Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
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THE  LANDt^^e  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

By  S.  S.  “OHIO,”  the  largest  and  finest  steam  yacht  in  the 
world,  leaving  New  York,  June  27th,  1896,  visiting  England, 
Rnasla,  Finland,  Denmark,  Bwedea.  Norway  and  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun,  stopping  at  Bodo  to  wltnesss  the  total  eclipse 
August  8th.  lectures  on  astronomy  by  Miss  Proctor  and 
others.  9479.00  and  upwards. 

European  Tours  June  6th,  July  Ist  and  8th. 

•raE  THOMAS  FOKEION  TOUKI8T  CO. 

1715  Cheotnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 
liEON  M.  COLLVER,  N.  B.  Agt. 

300  Washington  St.,  Bostvn  Mass, 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  and  HOLY  LAND. 

Select  parties  leave  San  Francisco  Oct.  17  and  Nov.  21  for 
tour  Hound  the  World;  1>  ave  N.  Y.  Jan  30  and  Feb.  20, 1897,  for 
Palestine.  F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Address 

SANATORIUM 


^teuben  Sanitarium 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


The  chances  for  improvement  in  health 
are  surely  best  where  ALL  the  conditions 
are  favorable  to  recovery,  such  as  the 
watchful, daily  care  of  skilled  physicians; 
trained  nurses  and  attendants ;  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  approved  methods  and 
agents;  use  of  all  kinds  of  modern  ap¬ 
pliances,  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage, 
Physical  Culture;  Fire-proof  buildings 
superbly  located  in  a  park  of  ten  acres, 
and  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery; 
perfect  heat  and  ventilation;  a  generous 
and  nourishing  diet ;  pleasant  compan¬ 
ionship;  a  cheerful,  hopeful  atmosphere; 
the  comforts  of  a  refined,  luxurious 
home. 

N.  B. — While  surgical  operations  of  the  most  intricate  nature  are  performed  here,  and  preparations 
therefor  by  a  course  of  special  treatment  is  an  important  part  of  the  work,  such  cases  are  never 
obtruded  upon  the  other  patients. 

Further  information  cheerfully  supplied  by  addressing  the  Superintendent, 

DR  J.  E.  WALKER,  HomcIIsvillc,  N.  Y. 


often  repeated  the  promiae  in  Revelation  xxi.  4: 
“neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.” 

Two  days  before  her  death  she  asked  the  daugh¬ 
ter  to  sing  the  piece  commencing  “One  sweetly  sol 
emn  thought,”  and  after  that  the  hymn  “Jesus, 
and  shall  it  ever  be,”  and  at  the  close  of  the  last 
verse  said  “Sing  that  verse  over  again;  you  were  not 
triumphant  enough and  then  her  clear,  sweet  alto 
voice  rang  out  the  words 

“  And  oh,  may  this  my  glory  be, 

That  Christ  Is  not  ashamed  of  me.” 
yXbe  throng  of  friends  who  attended  the  funeral 
services  gave  some  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was  held,  and  after  tender  words  of  com¬ 
fort  spoken  by  those  who  loved  her,  and  the  singing 
of  her  favorite  Sabbath  evening  hymn,  “There  is  a 
land  of  pure  delight,”  just  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun  the  precious  remains  were  laid  away  in  the 
Fairmount  Cemetery,  overlooking  the  “sweet  fields 
of  living  green,”  there  to  rest  until  the  glorious  res¬ 
urrection  mom;  for  she  so  often  repeated  with  un¬ 
swerving  faith  the  promise  so  dear  to  her  soul:  “As 
for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness:  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness.” 


JOHN  BBOWN  FARM  IN  THE  ADIBONDACKS. 

It  was  at  this  time,  about  1848  or  1849,  that  John 
Brown,  having  failed  in  the  wool  business,  visited 
G  irrlt  Smith  and  suggested  that  he  be  assigned  a 
tract  of  the  Essex  county  land,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  would  make  his  home  there,  show  the 
Negro  colonists  how  to  clear  away  the  forest  and 
till  the  ground,  and  in  other  respects  act  as  general 
adviser  and  friend  to  the  humble  community.  The 
proposition  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Gerrit 
Smith,  and  the  John  Brown  farm  dates  from  that 
bargain.  The  tract  now  contains  244  acres,  and  is 
presumably  of  the  same  dimensions  as  when  origin¬ 
ally  assigned  by  Gerrit  Smith  to  John  Brown. 
Along  one  side  of  it  dashes  the  An  Sable  river,  a 
turbulent  mountain  stream.  The  house  commands 
a  fine  view  of  noble  old  White  Face,  and  in  the  near 
background  are  Marcy  and  the  other  high  peaks  of 
the  Adirondacks.  The  place  is  always  approached 
from  the  side  toward  I.ake  Placid.  It  has  a  private 
lane,  half  a  mile  long,  coming  down  from  the  house 
to  the  Wilmington  and  Lake  Champlain  road, 
which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  As  I  walked  up  this  lane  to  attend  the 
commemoration  services  of  July  21,  I  asked  many 
questions  of  an  old  man  who  had  evidently  come  a 
long  distance  on  foot,  and  who  was  greatly  bent  and 
crippled  from  rheumatism.  He  gave  me  a  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  John  Brown  as  he  remembered  him,  and 
particularly  of  a  long  night  when  several  scores  of 
people  were  gathered  at  the  John  Brown  homestead 
to  await  the  gray  dawn  when  the  captain  with  a 
handful  of  his  devoted  young  followers,  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  a  local  band,  marched  down  the  lane  through 
the  pine  woods  to,  take  the  road  for  Westport  and 
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UNION  PACIFIC 

The  Overland  Route— World’i  Pictorial  Line. 


The  only  linewbst  of  Missouri  River  running  Buffet 
Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OVERLAND  ROUTE 


It  was  the  Route  In  ’49 1 
It  Is  the  Route  To-Day,  and 
Will  be  for  All  Time  to  Come? 


FASTEST  TRAIN  TO  THE  WEST, 


“  'THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED.” 

CHICAGO  to  SAN  FRANCISCO  dally 
,  )  :i  days  from  Chicago 

(2%  days  from  Missouri  River 


Pullman  Palace  Sleeper*;  Dining  Cars;  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars ;  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

Knr  tickets  and  full  Informailon,  call  or  address  any  Union 
Pacific  Agent:  or  E  L.  Lomax,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  A^; 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLB.  PA. 

Addressing  ns,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

.  The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  Imltationfi. 
There  Is  only  one  Walter. . . 
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Wlilch  would  you  rather  ? 
Have  2  5c.  more  in  your 
pocket  or  a  fair  skin  on  your 
face?  Use  HEISKELL’S 
Medicinal  Soap  for  skin  trou¬ 
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MUSTtl,  lOLUWlT  ft  CO..  HI  Cmumtcs  St,  rhltaSt. 


Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 


the  outer  world.  The  old  man  believes  to  this  day 
that  he  then  witnessed  the  occasion  of  John  Brown’s 
departure  for  Harper’s  Ferry.  But  it  was  probably 
the  leave-taking  of  the  neighbors  when  Brown  went 
on  his  second  trip  to  Kansas.  So  far  as  the  manner 
of  it  all  was  concerned,  this  return  to  the  scene  of 
border  warfare  in  Kansas  was  a  more  striking  and 
impressive  affair  by  far  than  the  subsequent  en 
trance  upon  the  Virginia  campaign.  There  were  no 
drums  or  fifes  or  flags  or  public  leave-takings  when, 
with  the  utmost  attempt  at  secrecy  and  under 
assumed  names,  the  handful  of  conspirators  were 
assembling  from  different  directions  and  keeping 
themselves  in  hiding  at  the  lonely  little  Kennedy 
farmstead  four  or  five  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry, 
which  John  Brown  rented  in  July.  1859,  under  the 
false  name  of  Smith,  as  a  place  from  which  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  of  a  cattle  drover.  This  unlettered 
old  cripple  of  Essex  county  had  a  bad  memory  for 
history;  but  undoubtedly  his  memory  was  wholly 
reliable  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  things  he  bad 
actually  seen. 

John  Brown’s  farm,  as  it  now  appears,  is  largely 
cleared  meadow  land  and  pasture,  although  tbe 
dense  forest  lies  in  the  background  and  reaches  to 
the  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  form  the 
serried  horizon  line.  But  through  the  vividness  of 
the  old.man’s  simple  descriptions  I  could  see  the 
forest  growing  where  now  I  saw  the  scythe  swing¬ 
ing,  and  down  tbe  lane  I  could  imagine  John  Brown 
driving  an  ox  team  where  now  the  smart  coaches 
and  four-in-hands  from  the  summer  hotels  were 
driving  up  to  the  celebration.  It  happens  that  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  besides  the  traditions  of  the  old 
settlers  of  Essex  county  to  show  us  tbe  personal 
characteristics  of  John  Brown.  Nothing  could  be 
more  severely  plain  and  simple  than  the  life  he  led, 
yet  nothing  could  diminish  a  personal  dignity  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  hauteur.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  many  books  besides  tbe  Bible,  of  which  bis 
knowledge  was  profound.  But  a  few  other  books, 
also,  be  had  read  with  thoroughness;  and  even  if 
be  read  comparatively  little,  be  thought  compara¬ 
tively  much.  He  was  a  student  of  the  history  of 
revolutionary  movements,  and  bad  pondered  on  the 
strategy  of  military  campaigns,  both  ancient  and 
modern.— From  “John  Brown  in  the  Adirondacks,” 
by  Albert  Shaw,  in  September  Review  of  Reviews. 


FOREIGN. 

General  Booth  has  bought  the  Hall  of  Science 
in  old  Hall  street,  London,  and  it  will  be  used  by 
the  Salvation  Army.  This  ball  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  congregation  of  atheists  of  which  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  M.P.,  was  the  leader. 

Mrs.  Bishop  Taylor  writes  that  the  Bishop,  since 
being  relieved  of  bis  episcopal  cares  in  Africa,  has 
Improved  remarkably  in  health;  that  be  has  recov¬ 
ered  his  voice  and  actually  “sings.’’  “The  shaking, 
infirm  man,  with  hesitant  voice  and  step,  has  be¬ 
come  vigorous  in  mind  and  body.”  Her  last  was 
from  him  at  Cape  Verde  Island.  He  was  the  only 
passenger,  and  bad  to  ship  as  “assistant  purser” 
under  the  owner’s  rule  of  “no  passengers  allowed.” 
“I  am  partly  crippled,”  she  says,  “or  I  would  have 
gone  with  him.” 

Once  Again  (says  one  of  our  Roman  Catholic  pa¬ 
pers)  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Pope  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
an  active  and  infiuential  Catholic  press.  This  doc¬ 
ument,  which  is  dated  from  Rome,  June  17tb,  and 
signed  by  Pope  I^eo  himself,  opens  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences;  “Amongst  the  means  which,  in  our 
opinion,  most  contribute  to  the  development  of 
moral  and  religious  life  must  be  reckoned  Catholic 
journals.  For  this  reason  we  neglect  no'occasion, 
either  by  exhortation  or  by  advice,  or  by  conferring 
honorable  distinctions,  to  arouse  Catholic  men  to 
give  their  attention  and  to  devote  their  efforts  to 
journalism.  We  rejoice  to  observe  that  our  desires 
in  this  respect  are  being  carried  out  in  all  countries. 


Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 


but  particularly  in  (Germany,  where  the  journals 
consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  are  distin¬ 
guished  both  by  their  number,  their  infiuence  and 
their  weight.” 


One  of  the  promising  signs  in  university  circles  in 
Germany  is  tbe  growth  of  organizations  aiming  at 
a  development  of  persona  pi.ty  and  intere.st  in  the 
practical  work  of  tbe  Church.  The  latest  movement 
in  this  direction  has  been  the  f  >unding  of  a  “Stu¬ 
dent  Association  for  Mission  Work,”  represented  at 
all  the  universities,  closely  akin  to  the  Inter-Semi¬ 
nary  Alliance  in  America.  This  association  was 
recently  organized  at  Halle,  with  the  following  dec 
laration  of  principles  and  aims:  1.  This  Student  As¬ 
sociation  is  an  alliance  of  prayer  and  work  for  the 
mission  cause.  2.  Every  student  is  entitled  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  tbe  Association  who,  standing  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  w  illing,  in  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  as  his  God  and  Lord,  to  cooperate  in 
carrying  out  tbe  mission  commission  of  the  Lord. 
3.  I'he  realization  of  this  project  is  to  be  attained 
by  self-examination  as  to  whether  he  himself  is 
willing  to  enter  upon  missionary  work,  and  oy  try¬ 
ing  to  win  others  for  the  cause  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  4.  Those  of  tbe  members  who  have 
become  exmvinced  that  they  have  been  called  to  this 
Gospel  work  and  have  determined  to  engage  in  it, 
signify  this  fact  by  entering  their  names  upon  tbe 
list  of  those  who  are  missionaries  of  tbe  Association. 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  *<soup 
stock.**  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more. 
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CONSUMPTION 


XUM 


The  already  large  fleet  of  the  NORTH  GERMAN  liEOYD  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 

Six  Magnificent  New  Twin-Screw  Steamships, 

all  of  which  will  be  in  SERVICE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BREMEN  via  Southampton  and  Cherbourg,  or  during 
the  Summer  of  1897.  Two  of  these  are  to  be  the  Largest  Ships  in  the  World,  second  only  in  size  to  the 
historic  **  Great  Eastern,”  of  tremendous  horse  power,  great  speed,  and  having 
ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  1700  PASSENGERS. 


SOMETHING  REGARDING  THE  NEW  FLEET. 

Four  others,  the  “  Friedrich  der  Grosse”  f Frederick  the  Great), 
the  ”  Konigin  Lnise”  (Queen  Louise),  the  ”  Barbarossa  ”  and  the 
“Bremen,” are  each  twin.screw  leviathans  550  feet  long,  10,000 
tons,  and  designed  for  both  passeng^'r  and  freight  business. 

By  these  steamers,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  travelers  of 
modest  means  who  do  not  consider  speed  as  the  first  and  prime  require¬ 
ment  in  crossing  the  ocean,  but  prefer  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  large 
staterooms,  a  per '  ect  cuisine  and  admirable  service,  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Each  ol  these  new  ships  has  a  double  bottom  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  steamer  and  twelve  exceedingly  strong  transverse  bulk- 
hei&  extending  from  the  hull  to  the  upper  deck,  and  every  known 
appliance  to  insure  the  safety  of  passengers.  The  promenade  decks  are  un- 
usnally  long  and  wide  andcoveM  with  wooden  awnings,  and  the  public 
rooms  and  mningsaloons  are  models  of  decorative  taste  and  convenience. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  FLEET. 

In  addition  to  these  six  new  ships,  the  present  fleet  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  “  Trave  ”  has  been 
recently  equipped  with  new  engines,  increasing  her  spe^  a  knot  an 
hour.  A  new  awning  deck  has  been  added,  and  her  saloon,  ladies’  cabin 
and  smoking  room  enlarged,  making  her  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
ships  that  ply  upon  the  Atlantic.  Her  sister-ship,  the  “Saale,”  is 
abont’to  be  renovatkl  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  “  Aller”  has  already 
had  new  boilers  placed  in  her,  considerably  increasing  her  speed. 

The  other  ships  in-service,  the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,”  the 
“  Spree,”  the  “  Ems,”  the  “  Fulda,”  the  “  Lahn,”  the  “  Havel  ”  and 
the  “  Werra,”  are  known  among  travelers  the  world  over  as  staunch, 
luxurious  and  well-equipped  steamships. 


f-  THESE  NEW  SHIPS  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  FLEET  EMPHASIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS, 

I  THE  LARGEST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

I  - 

I  During  the  Winter  months,  THE  GERMAN  MEDITERRANEAN  SERVICE  maintained  Jointly  hy  the  NORTH  GERMAN 

I  LLOYD  S.  S.  CO.  and  the  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  offers  weekly  sailings  for  those  desiring  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  Oriental 
I  points.'  ‘  _ 


Additional  information  regarding  the  new  ships,  rate  of  passage,  etc.,  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application. 


2  BOWLING  GREEN,  NEW  YORK.. 


OELRICHS  &  CO. 

General  Agents  North  German  Lloyd  S.S.  Co. 


The  •  Luxury  •  of  •  Ocean  •  Travel 

IS  FOUND  UPON  THE  EXPRESS  STEAMERS  OF  THE 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  S.  S.  CO. 


Double  Sailings  Weekly  to  Bremen  via  Southampton  or  Cherbourg. 


Ships  of  this  Line 
sailing  Saturdays, 


Ships  of  this  Line 
sailing  Tuesdays, 


touch  at  Cher 


touch  at  South- 


bourg,  France,  thus 
avoiding  the 
trip  across  the 
Channel.  Special 
Express  Trains  con- 


ampton,  where  con 


nection  is  made 


with  Special  Ex¬ 
press  Trains  for 
London,  which  is 


nect  with  the 


reached  in  one  hour 


and  forty-five 


Steamers,  reaching 


Pans  in  six  hours. 


minutes 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN  OCEAN  FLEET. 
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